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INTRODUCTION 


Catholic Belgium warmed up to the needs of the Indian 
Missions of North America some hundred years ago and has 
continued its sympathetic interest to them ever since. Who has 
not heard of the Belgian Fesuit missionary, Father Desmet, 
and of his extraordinary achievements for the evangelization 
of the Red Men in the United States ? And when the Missions 
of the Far West were organized and the dioceses of Oregon 
City, Walla Walla and Vancouver Island, forming the 
Ecclestastical Province of Oregon, were created, it was. 
towards Belgium the Bishops of these regions first turned 
theire eyes. Bishop Demers and the two Blanchets knew that 
they would not in vain appeal to the young Belgian semina- 
rvians of the American College of Louvain. The history of one 
of the first Belgians who responded to their appeal, who 
lived a hero’s life before dying — we would fain say — a 
martyrs death, was written some years ago by the master- 
hand of Canon M. De Baets. The career of another — 
August F#. Brabant — mostly traced by himself, 1s presented 
to you in the following pages. He was one of those modest 
missionaries with whom we became personally acquainted, 
learning to appreciate his sterling worth, during the rare and 
flying visits which he made to his native hearth, and whom we 
considered ourselves fortunate to meet again in Vancouver 
Island twenty years ago. 

His portrait needed to be properly framed ; it was so, by a 
fellow-misstonary of the Rocky Mountains, the Rev. 7. Van 
der Heyden, favorably known to the readers of The History 
of the American College and of the twelve volumes of The 
American College Bulletin. 


Pope Pius X, in the magnificent Brief which he conse- 
crated upon the occasion of the Golden Fubilee of their College 
to the glorification of the Apostolic labors of the Louvain 
Alumnt, was pleased to insert the following : 

_« Et sane ab eodem collegio plus quam quingenti 
prodierunt missionarii, qui religionis provehendae studio 
flagrantes, neque laboribus fracti, neque adversis rebus 
defatigati, sED AD PRETIOSAM USQUE IN CONSPECTU DOMINI 
SANGUINIS EFFUSIONEM PRO CHRISTI FIDE PARATI, uber- 
_ rimos in Dominico agro excolendo fructus perceperunt. » 

We know for a certainty that the Holy Father in writing 
those lines had in his mind August 7. Brabant, whom his old 
friend and townsman, Bishop Maes, had just silhouetted for 
Hs Holwness. 

May these piously-collected pages everywhere find the wel- 
come which they deserve! May they, now that our Old World 
seems to be shaken to its very foundations, upon the morrow 
of the sublimest examples of Christian heroism which History 
has ever recorded, stir up in the hearts of the young a whole- 
some flame of devotion and sacrifice for all grand and noble 
causes and first of all for the cause of God and of souls ! 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF FATHER BRABANT 


A FLEMISH MISSIONARY HERO 


DESERVING OF OUR GRATITUDE. 


A: we feel entirely inadequate to the task, it is with 
great misgiving that we undertake to write about 
the heroic missionary, the Very Rev. Augustin J. Brabant, 
whom death called to his well-earned reward on July 
3d, 1912. Alongside of such names as Van de Mergel, 
Croquet, Juenger, Seghers, the name of Brabant will 
take an honored place in the annals of our college home 
as well as in the annals of missionary heroes the world 
over. 

For the sake of all those who claim or will ever claim 
in the future the Louvain Americanum as the mother of 
their sacerdotal life and the guide to their missionary 
career, we should wish to wield a pen capable of doing 


I 


justice to the virtues, sacrifices, trials and labors of 


thirty-five years spent on an inhospitable coast, far 


away from the white man’s abodes, for the altruistic 
purpose of drawing savage Indians, addicted to canni- 
balism, magic and sorcery, from the depths of degrada- 
tion and vice, and of leading them on to the light of 
Faith and to the practices of supernaturally enlightened 
human beings. A well told narrative of those years 
would be not only an incentive impelling to emulation, 
but also a lesson showing the path to tread, to attain the 
success we covet for our undertakings. What fails us in 
ability to pay worthy homage to Father Brabant we 
will try to make up, in part at least, by a sincere 
endeavor to gather with affectionate solicitude from the 
documents at hand the most striking features of a life 


wholly devoted to the hardest of tasks with no thought — 


of remuneration but the remuneration promised to the 
good and faithful servant who has run his earthly 
course — « the joy of the Lord ». 

Apart from the heroic virtues practised by Father 
Brabant, it is also his affection for the College that bids 
_us study his life and gather its main incidents for publi- 
cation in our College Bulletin. That affection, after the 
lapse of forty-four years, was still warm and deep, as 
his periodical letters — of which he wrote the last only 
a few weeks before the end came — amply testify. One 
quotation will suffice: it is from a letter which antici- 
pates the formal announcement of the golden-jubilee 
festivities. 


« As we have only one mail between this date and the 19th of 
March, the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the American 
College, | enclose my mite ($ 10.00) towards defraying the expenses 
of the celebration, which, I surmise, will then take place at the 
American College of Louvain. 

» I have now been thirty-eight years a priest ; thirty-three of 
which I have spent here among the Indians, and of course I am fast 
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becoming an old man. I am poor and | do not ask to be rich; yet 
there are times, when I wish | had more money to dispose of, and 
the present occasion is one of them, as | should like to give more 
and do better to help you to carry the burden of expenses which 
such an institution as the American College necessarily entails. 
Please take my wish for the deed. Although absent, away here on 
the uttermost limits of the Pacific Coast, I will be present with you 
in mind, and offer up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for the welfare, 
temporal and spiritual, of the College, its President, professors, 
students, past and present, on the 19th of March, 1907. » (1) 


An old man stinting himself to show to his Alma 
Mater seven thousand miles away, forty years after 
leaving its portals, how he still bears it in grateful 
remembrance, and doing so unsolicited, forestalling any 
announcement on our part, well deserves an affectionate 
souvenir and our best efforts to requit such true 
attachment. 

The Bulletin also, independently of the American 
College, is indebted to Father Brabant ; for he was one 
of its first contributors (2) and one of the first to suggest 
the creation of some such means as our Jittle paper, to 
maintain a bond of union between the College and its 
alumni on the mission. The suggestion is quite touching 
and gives us a glimpse of the childhke faith and piety 
of the man. We found it in a letter dating as far back 
as the year 1885 and of which the death of Father 
Pulsers, former professor and pro-rector, was the occa- 
sion. It reads : 


« Quite a number of students of the American College have 
already been called to give an account of their stewardship. Some 
may have been in need of the prayers of their friends ; but those 
friends have not prayed for them, because they did not know that 


(1) Letter to Monsignor de Becker, Hesquiat, Jan. 1, 1907, in the College 
Archives. 
(2) See Vol. I, pp. 58-62 and 119-127. 
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such was required, for the simple reason that they had no information 
of their friends’ death. I, therefore, propose that some means be 
adopted, that when an ex-student of Louvain dies the news be 
communicated to all his ex-fellow-students having jurisdiction on the 
American missions. | am myself personally interested therein and 
that very much. Having seldom — two or three times a year — a 
chance to go to confession, I gain very few indulgences. Again I 
have a congregation, pagan up to a recent date, who needs yet to 
be taught to pray for the dead. Moreover, we are only a few priests 
in the diocese. Hence, if | should be called away one of these days, I 
should have a poor chance to have a fair share of masses and 
prayers said for me, whereas the plan proposed above would cause 
matters to change altogether. » (1) 


A few years later, Bishop Lemmens, of Vancouver 
Island, shortly after his consecration, made at the insti- 
gation, mainly of Father Brabant, as we have good 
sround to believe, the more definite proposition of 
launching a periodical publication that would keep the 
alumni posted not only about the demise of their fellow- 
alumni, but also about the needs, doings and progress 
of the College itself (2). 

Bishop Lemmens did not live to see the proposal 
become a reality; but good Father Brabant did and 
rejoiced therein. He became one of the original sub- 
scribers of the paper and remained one of its truest 
supporters. Four months before his death he sent his 
last contribution towards it with a letter at once pathetic 
and prophetic. Here it is in all its touching simplicity. 


« Inclosed remittance for American College Bulletin. It will be my 
last. | am down with paralysis since May r1, 1911 — limbs and eyes 
are affected. | am practically retired from the ministry since then 


(1) Letter to Monsignor De Néve, Sept. 8, 1885 : College Archives. 
(2) Letter to Monsignor De Néve, Aug. 21, 1888 : College Archives. 
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— no mass, no breviary. It is a matter of perhaps a brief time and 
the end will have arrived. 
» Moriturus vos salutat omnes devotus vester in Christo Fesu sevvus, 


» (Signed) A. J, BraBant. » (1) 


That he should not be deprived of the suffrages of his 
fellow-alumni, he wished the College to adopt a means 
to make known the death of its priests ; for, humble as 
he was, the thought could never have entered his mind 
that at least as far as he was concerned there would be 
no need of our pages to bring his demise to the notice 
of the alumni, since there was scarcely a paper between 
the two oceans that failed to remember the departed 
missionary heroe. If prayers he needed, he has not been 
deprived of them ; and it is not to commend him to the 
prayers of the alumni that we write of him, but that 
they may rejoice the more for the noble self-sacrificing 
life he led. Some of the merit of that hfe redounds to 
the glory of us all, since it redounds to the glory of our 
common Alma Mater, whose glory is that of her chil- 
dren. And should not feelings of gratitude go out to him 
who, little in need of prayers himself, was first in the 
field to prompt a means to secure prayers for us, who 
can but admire and praise, whilst he acted and did? 
Reading over his letter, I thought of all this and to 
myself I said: Was it not the secret prayer of his heart, 
not uttered in words, and the prayers of such saintly 
missionaries as he was, at work far away from their 
kind, which secured to all Christian souls living in peace 
with God throughout the wide world that blessed privi- 
lege of partaking of all indulgences without the old 
obligation of weekly confession ? Did the Holy Ghost, 
the Paraclete, not inspire the beloved Pontiff who now 


(1) Letter to Monsignor de Becker, Victoria, B. C., March 11, 1912: College 
Archives. 


sits at the helm of Peter’s bark to open wider and wider 
the spiritual treasury of the Church in answer to the 
yearnings of such who as Father Brabant, whilst sacri- 
ficing themselves to allow others to draw from the 
surplus Heavenly wealth of our Holy Mother, were 
deprived of the same boon? Who knows? Father Bra- 
bant now knows in Heaven no doubt and rejoices for 
those whom he left to continue the work he inaugurated 
as well as for all those who in future years will choose 
to live for God’s sake and for the sake of souls deprived 
of even the consolation of seeking in the congenial com- 
panionship of a brother priest the human stimulant 
which poor mortals even in the sublimest of vocations 
ever need. ' 


ra. 


MAKING READY FOR MISSIONARY WORK. 


Augustin J. Brabant was born at Rolleghem, West 
Flanders, October 23, 1845, of well-to-do and devoutly 
Christian parents, whom he lost before he could well 
know them ; for his father, Peter Joseph Brabant, died 
at Rolleghem, April 28, 1847, and his mother, Katherine 
Van Overschelde, followed her husband into the better 
world the following year, October 5th. Of their six 
children, one died in early childhood and two others, not 
long before the departure of the subject of this narrative 
for America. Of the three remaining ones he was the 
youngest. With his sister, Coleta, and his brother, 
Prudent, he was reared by a maternal uncle, John Van 
Overschelde, and his sister Felicity, at Walle, near 
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Courtrai. These good people bestowed upon their 
departed sister’s children all the tenderness and care of 
the best of parents, remained single and devoted them- 
selves entirely to their education. Father Brabant, after 
the lapse of fifty years, still spoke of them with feelings 
of deepest gratitude for the loving solicitude he had 
enjoyed at their hands (1). 

Their first schooling Augustin and his brother Prudent 
received at Marcke, West Flanders; thence they were 
sent, after Augustin’s first communion, to the « Casino » 
and later to St. Amandus’ College, Courtrai, for the 
study of the classics. As fellow-students in the latter 
institution they had Camillus Maes, now the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop of Covington, Ky., Alphonsus J. Glorieux, now 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Boise, Idaho, and the Rev. 
L. Slosse, pastor of Rumbeke, in the diocese of Bruges, 
known throughout the Flemish-speaking part of Bel- 
gium as an indefatigable collector of scraps, books, 
manuscripts, etc., pertaining to the history of his Flem- 
ish Fatherland. The two brothers graduated from St. 
Amandus’, at the same time, viz., in August 1865; and 
feeling both called to the priesthood, they resolved to 
enter the seminary. Both had read Father Desmet’s 
Letters and by them had been fired with a holy desire 
to become Indian missionaries in America ; but Prudent, 
not so sure of his vocation, resolved to give it a trial by 
continuing his studies in the diocese of Bruges. As for 
Augustin, he did not hesitate ; his mind was made up, 
he was going to be a missionary and to prepare himself 
without delay for a missionary career. The American 
College of Louvain, under the direction of an experien- 
ced former American priest, Monsignor De Néve, was at 
that epoch held in especial favor by the Belgian youths 
desirous for apostolic labors in foreign lands. To Lou- 


(1) The B. C. Orphans’ Friend, Victoria, July 1912. 


vain, therefore, young Brabant wended his steps, 
entering the Americanum September 30, 1865, as a 
student of philosophy. He found there one of his former 
Courtrai fellow-students, Alphonsus J]. Glorieux, who 
was ordained to the holy priesthood the following year ; 
and he was followed by another, Camillus Maes, 1n 1867. 
Among his classmates in philosophy he had Daniel 
Riordan, now pastor of St. Elisabeth’s, Chicago; and 
Polydore Stockman, now Monsignor Stockman, of Holly- 
wood, California. One of their professors was the cele- 
brated Ontologist, Father Ubaghs, the idol of his 
students, whose philosophical tenets were however found 
to be in contradiction with Catholic principles and who 
was, therefore, asked to resign his professorship at the 
University. Pious and holy as he was, he submitted 
with the humility of a saint to the Roman decree that 
condemned his teaching, withdrew from the Faculty of 
which he had been for years a shining light, and spent 
the remainder of his days in prayer and retirement. His 
departure from the University took place in the middle 
of the scholastic year 1865-1866 and he was succeeded 
by the late Monsignor Cartuyvels, who, although he 
became later on the idol of the students, not only of one 
faculty but of all of them, was at his first lesson and 
despite the tribute of praise he paid to his predecessor 
hissed out of the lecture-rroom. Father Brabant was 
present in the class (1) and in after years he used to 
recall the event as an example of how time brings about 
changes in the opinions and judgments of men and 
assures the reward of merit. 

Young Brabant was priested in the cathedral of St. 
Rombaut, Mechlin, on Dec. 19, 1868, by the Rt. Rev. 
Chas. A. Anthonis, auxiliary bishop to the late Cardinal 
Dechamps. On Dec. 2oth he sang his first Mass in the 


(1) Letter to the Editor of The Bulletin, Hesquiat, Dec. 17, 1907. 
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church of St. Roch, Courtrai, assisted by his classmate, 
Camillus P. Maes, as deacon, and his brother Prudent, 
as subdeacon. The thereupon following Sunday he 
sang, at the request of his former professors and school- 
mates, a Solemn High Mass of Thanksgiving at the 
chapel of St. Amandus’ College (1). 

With the reopening of the classes at the University 
the neopresbyter was back in Louvain to continue his 
attendance at the lectures of the Faculty of Theology, 
for whose professors he retained through hfe the deepest 
feelings of gratitude and reverence, mentioning their 
names in his letters to the College as the names of men 
quite as dear to his heart as their lessons were alive in 
his memory. 

The scholastic year 1868-1869 over, young Brabant 
prepared with his companions for the journey that was 
to take him to the missions of his choice on Vancouver 
Island, of which he had met the Bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Modest Demers, when the latter visited the College on a 
collecting tour through Europe in 1867 (2), and to which 
he had been preceded in 1863 by Father — later Arch- 
bishop — Seghers, and in 1867, by Father Jonckau, his 
life-long friend. He was accompanied as far as Antwerp 
by Monsignor De Néve and had as traveling companions 
to the Western Hemisphere Fathers Julius De Craene, 
from the diocese of Ghent, and Matthew H. Schaeken, 
from the diocese of Roermond, Dutch Limburg (3). The 
former, ordained for Oregon City, died in 1873; the 
latter, ordained for Detroit, passed away in 1880, leaving 
the one to whose lot the hardest missions had fallen to 
survive them for years. 

Of the trip to America Father Brabant sent an 


(1) Rond den Heerd, Vol. ¥, p. 316, Bruges. 
(2) Letter to Father Joseph Van Hulse, Hesquiat, Nov. 27, 1893. 
(3) Letter to Mgr. De Néve, Hesquiat, Sept. 22, 1886. 
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account to his friends at home, and so interestingly 
written was it that a Bruges periodical, Rond den Heerd, 
published long excerpts, from which we know that he 
reached his destination only after seven weeks jour- 
neying. They shipped in at Antwerp on August 28th — 
Father Brabant’s name-day — and he did not land at 
‘Victoria, B. C., until October 18th. From New York 
they went to Detroit, where Father De Craene and he 
parted with Father Schaeken. The trip from Detroit to 
Chicago took them eleven hours and the journey thence 
to San Francisco, eight days. Its monotony was broken 
through the ever changing sceneries of nature, through 
the sight of the engineering wonders accomplished by 
Americans in the construction of the first transcontinen- 
tal railroad, finished five months previously, and of which 
they were the first students of the College to take advan- 
tage, and through various incidents that we should not 
_ very much relish, but which seem to have prodigiously 
amused the aspirant missionaries. 

At Council Bluffs they had to cross the Mississippi 
over to Omaha towards eleven o’clock at night. It was 
storming and raining furiously, and as there was some 
half a mile distance from the station to the boat-landing, 
there was a general rush for carriages. Fathers Brabant 
and De Craene entered the contest somewhat late, got 
left, and stood in the rain and wind of a pitch-dark night 
with no alternative but to foot it to the River. The road 
was such only in name, muddier, says the narrator, than 
the muddiest of mudroads round about Courtrai. Having 
no one to point out the way to them, they exerted them- 
selves to follow as closely as possible the receding 
carriages and to direct themselves by their lights. To 
struggle ankle deep through mud with a heavy valise 
upon the shoulders, the rain pouring down in torrents, 
and a bare possibility of reaching the boat on time and 
of perhaps being left to muse at for the nonce invisible 
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stars, was a situation that with the most of us would 
have stirred up anything but merriment. Father Brabant, 
however, enjoyed it hugely, so much so even, that, after 
having rolled down a fifteen-foot embankment, he hada 
hard tussle in getting up, not because he was hurt, but 
because of a fit of laughter. This way of looking at the 
bright side of things must have helped considerably 
throughout his missionary career to bear with its hard- 
ships and trials without being overcome by them. They 
reached the boat and Omaha wet to the skin, but anxious 
for all that to go on with their voyage, which they did 
the next morning, spending five days in reaching San 
Francisco. Among the awe-inspiring sights that struck 
his imagination were the wooden trestle-work viaducts 
thrown across valleys often at the height of several 
hundred feet. 

He writes : 


« Do you know how they look like?» « Like a long set of saw- 
horses aligned one alongside of the other over which two rails 
fastened on beams are thrown. Across you go! Everything cracks 
and shakes. It is frightful to look at, especially when the train gets 
to a standstill in the midst of one of these trestle-bridges some 
three or four hundred feet in length, because the motion of the 
frail structure is greater than is good for safety. » 


Upon the fourth day of their long-drawn journey 
across the mountains and plains, they climbed into their 
bunks at night with the encouraging prospect of its being 
the last time, as the train was scheduled to reach San 
Francisco the next day. But alas! the cars jumped the 
track in riding over wild cattle and stock-still they stood 
upont the desert plain with the nearest station miles 
away. 


« What now?» asks Father Brabant. « Listen: a table was 
brought from one of the cars and set down in the brush; a train- 
man loosened a telegraph wire ; instruments were arranged upon 
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the table and soon the telegraph worked like in a city office. The 
mishap, which had hurt no one, was reported to the next station ; 
ere long two engines came along with men and all needful applian- 
ces; and at nine o’clock in the morning all was in order. We had 
been delayed eight hours. 

» After that incident we began to ascend the Nevada Mountains. 
I noticed that for some fifty miles or more the track was covered 
over with a roof, to keep it clear of snow. For about half a day we 
travelled over mountains of some seven and eight thousand feet in 
altitude and we crossed a bridge raised three hundred feet above 
the ground — a sight which sickened more than one passenger. 

» Finally, Tuesday September 29, we came to the beautiful fields 
of California and at noon we stepped into the city of San Fran- 
cisco. » 


From San Francisco he traveled on the Moses Taylor 
to Portland, Oregon, — a four days’ journey — waiting 
there eleven days for the boat that took him in four days 
and a half to Victoria. Times have changed ; we travel 
faster nowadays ; but are we the happier for it? Father 
Brabant, to judge from his letter, did not find the time 
so very long. He enjoyed himself all the way and ren- 
dered himself useful wherever he could do a good turn. 
Thus, whilst waiting for the Victoria boat at Portland, 
he visited Father Thibau, a countryman of his whom 


-he had known at the College, and by holding the 


Sunday services at his place of residence, St. Louis, 
Oregon, he made it possible for him to attend the 
neighboring parish of St. Paul. During the Mass, the 
chord of patriotism must have been vibrating within 
him ; for the tears came into his eyes, he wrote, at the 
thought that he was officiating in a building that had 
been erected years before by a Kortrysaan, Father Louis 
Vercruyse, « whose name is held in benediction in 
St. Louis », 

At Astoria, where the boat that took him to Victoria put 
in for a day, he had another experience : he was recog- 
nized as a priest by some Catholics of the place ; and 


they begged and supplicated him to remain with them. 
The entreaties of the good people profoundly touched 
him and furnished him with an occasion for an appeal 
to Belgian priests to come in greater numbers to the 
western missions. 

When he arrived at Victoria, the Bishop, Modest 
Demers, accompanied by his secretary, Father Seghers, 
had left for eur to attend the Vatican Council. There 
was plenty of work at Victoria at all times and more so 
with these two workers gone. Wherefore the new recruit 
remained in the city, to assist Father Jonckau at the 
Cathedral and at St. Louis’ College. The congregation 
must have been rather cosmopolitan ; for Father Brabant 
tells us that the first child he baptized was a half Indian, 
the second was a Mexican and in one of his classes he 
had two full-blooded negroes and two Indian _half- 
breeds (1). The majority of the parishioners of St. An- 
drew’s cathedral was, however, of the white race and so 
was the majority of the pupils of St. Louis’ College. 
With all Father Brabant was a great favorite, as well as 
with the non-Catholics who came into contact with him, 
some of them becoming converts through his instrumen- 
tality (2). Such of his pupils of those days as are now 
engaged in various walks of life in and around Victoria 
speak of him and of his whole-souled teaching with a 
loving gratitude. More than an ordinary teacher was he ; 
for he left his impress upon the souls of the youths 
confided to his care, an impress which years did not 
efface and which was a help through life in guiding 
conduct and determining action (3). 

The years which he spent as a teacher and assistant 
priest at Victoria no doubt contributed to give him that 


(1) Rond den Heerd, pp. 316-318, Vol. V, 1870, Bruges. 
(2) Letter to Prudent Brabant, Victoria, Dec. 31, 1870. 
(3) S. M. M. in Orphans’ Friend, p. 6; Victoria, B. C., July 1912. 
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thorough knowledge of English which one cannot help 
wondering at upon reading his letters. I thought it 
remarkable for one not to the manner born and still 
more so for one who for over thirty years had but at 
long intervals a passing occasion to hold converse with 
his equals in the English tongue. 

The sound theological studies at Louvain University, 
of which his native talent, aided by the dogged applica- 
tion and determination of his Flemish temperament, 
took the best advantage, prepared him for the solitary 
ministry far away from a brother-priest to whom he 
might go for counsel or advice. Three years of almost 
daily companionship at Victoria with the learned priest 
who became afterwards Archbishop Seghers was some- 
what of a post-graduate course, which evidently stood 
him in good stead in the solution of difficulties that 
came up in the course of the labors that brought several 
tribes of the worst kind of savages from the dephts of 
ignorant pagan degradation to the heights of enlightened 
Christian Faith. Father Brabant was a scholar who 
as such would, had he chosen his field of labor in any 
large eastern diocese, easily have taken first place among 
_his.peers. 

A writer — evidently-a Protestant — in the Brabant 
Memorial Number of the B. C: Orphans’ Friend, was 
drawn to the Apostle of the Hesquiats, before he had 
left Victoria to live among the Indians, by his talent as 
a singer. He wrote : 


«In passing the old Catholic church I was struck with the 
strains of sweet music proceeding from the church. Good sacred 
music has always had a charm for me, and I was arrested in my 
walk and stood intently listening toa baritone solo. To my mind 
then, it was perfect and I went into the church for more, » 


The man whose singing stopped this adventitious 
passer-by on the street and drew him into the church 
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was young Brabant rehearsing with some others for an 
impending feast. Of this talent, too, the possessor made 
good use among his Indians by training them to sing 
liturgical hymns and canticles, thus making High Mass 
and Benediction features of the Sunday and Holyday 
services ; and by teaching them songs especially compos- 
ed for them as a means to inculcate the cardinal truths 
of Christianity (1). 

To his intellectual qualities and social accomplish- 
ments Father Brabant joined rare qualities of the heart. 
He loved the Indians for the sake of their immortal 
souls and sacrificed himself unremittingly for them 
during thirty-five long years upon the promptings of a 
Christian love whose flame was never dimmed, deeply 
sorrowing with them in their sorrows and with them 
rejoicing in their joys. 


« Nothing in the world », wrote he in his diary (2), « could tempt 
me to come and spend my life here were it not that the inhabitants 
of these inhospitable shores have a claim on the charity and zeal of 
a Catholic priest. » 


Once that an epidemic of measles had brought about 
the death of many Indian children during the absence 


of the men for the hop-picking season on Puget Sound, 
he wrote sorrowingly : 


« Depression and gloom seems to be in the air all around. Most 
of the Indians have now come back to their Hesquiat homes. This 
used to be an occasion for rejoicing and good feeling. It is different 
now. From morning till night you can hear the women cry and 
lament ; some of them express anger and passion. But it is touching 
and sad beyond expression to hear the young mothers who have 
lost their little ones bemoan their loss. It would draw tears from 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions : Reminiscences of the Rev. A. F. Brabant, 
p. 39. Letter to the Rev. Joseph Van Hulse, Hesquiat, May 23, 1804. 
(2) Opus cit., p. 2. 


the eyes of stolid men to see them in groups of three or four, with 
their eyes filled with tears, squatted before the houses and hear 
each one of them tell in songlike words that can be heard all over 
the village the greatness of her loss and the sufferings of her 
motherly heart. 

» The men also take part in the general mourning. Like the 
women, they clip their hair short, neglect their attire and seem 
to be deprived of all ambition. Some look morose and sullen, others 
are the pictures of men with broken hearts. 

» It is terribly hard on me to be here just now, for one cannot help 
commiserating and feeling for one’s poor people. » (1) 


Having received word that his colleague, Father Lem- 
mens, had been chosen for the bishopric of Victoria, the 
Hesquiat missionary took advantage of a chance steamer 
that called in his neighborhood to take passage for the 
Mission of Clayoquot, the home of the Bishop-elect, 
whom he found in his shirt sleeves at the prosaic occu- 
pation of splitting fire-wood. Together they went on to 


Victoria, where Father Lemmens was prevailed upon 
to accept the episcopal burden, and Father Brabant, to 
remain until after the consecration. During the rather 
protracted absence a four-year-old boy was killed at 
Hesquiat, whereupon a crew of Indians immediately 
set out in acanoe to bring back their father and adviser. 
« The news », wrote the tender-hearted priest, « spoil- 
ed all the pleasure and enjoyment of my presence at 
the consecration of the Bishop, when all the priests of 
the diocese met together. » He wended his way back to 
the poor people who wanted him near them when in 
trouble in the canoe which had brought the errandmen. 
The trip over one hundred and forty miles of sea, in an 
open and frail craft, was long, sad and wearisome, the 
wearisomeness of it being increased by the anticipation 
of the further trouble that the occurrence was bound to 


(1) Opus cit., p. 79. 


entail. Of that trouble we will not speak at present ; it’ 
is a long story of which we shall let Father Brabant 
himself tell the details later on. For the nonce we beg 
to refer but to a single incident of which the close puts 
to the fore the tenderheartedness of our heroe. This 
incident was connected with the return home from the 
Behring-Sea seal-hunting expedition of the murdered 
boy’s father. 


« | never in my life», says the missionary, «saw a man the 
victim of such struggle to control his temper. However he held out, 
and I heard him say in my own house to his weeping wife : ‘Now 
let us not be oversad ; if we are good we will see our little boy in 
Heaven’. The tears came in my eyes and it struck me that if I had 
my troubles I had at least done some good by remaining and trying 
to do my duty. » (1) 


Here is another typical incident of which the readers 
will best appreciate the pathos by reading it in the 
simple words of the missionary himself. 


« I lost a few days ago one of the most sensible and most pious 
persons it has been my fortune to have in my parish. This woman 
for several years refused to become a Christian and gave as reason 
that she might be tempted to return to the old pagan practices. She 
was converted at last and from the day of her reception into the 
Church by Baptism she attended Mass every day of the week and 
was at church every Sunday twice. She had made her first commu- 
nion and was confirmed ; and as her son was inclined to be wild 
and thoughtless she never ceased to warn him. Her last message to 
her family was to remain faithful and to follow the instructions of 
the priest. She received the last Sacraments and oh! how touching 
it was to see her with her beads in her hands ; and when she could 
not speak any more, raise up her hand and point her finger towards 
heaven! The Faith of these people and the trust they have in 
God at the last moments are worthy of all admiration. I have assis- 
ted many good people at the hour of death, but I have never been 


(1) Opus cit. p. 80. 


so much edified as when I assisted this good woman a few days 
ago. » (1) 


We may well ask ourselves and to whom did she after 
God owe her piety and her Faith? Was it not to the 
holy and pious missionary who by his constant example 
_ more so than by his words taught her the doctrines of 
our blessed religion and gave her those lessons of piety 
that were now calling forth his admiration ? 

He continues: 


« She was buried on Sunday morning at the parochial Mass. Her 
husband with his beads in hands said the prayers aloud, to which 
the rest of the people answered. I attempted to say a few words, » 
but the sadness in the church was such that I broke down and 
cried with the rest. Such a scene of sadness and the feelings of 
sympathy expressed by the good people cannot be described nor 
even imagined by anybody who was not present at the funeral last 
Sunday morning. God rest the good Indian woman and may she _ 
pray for us! » (2) 


A good tenderhearted priest who could so weep with 
his people, make the sorrow of poor uncouth Indians 
his sorrow. 

The loving heart that beat in him was also a stout 
heart. It took courage forsooth to go to live alone among 
these fierce tribes addicted to magic and sorcery, veri- 
table wolves of the sea, who were said to have slain 
every one of the crew of the fohn Bright, in 1868, twenty 
years after the British flag floated over the Island and 
but five before our missionary pitched up his tent 
among them; it took courage to return to the place after 
a double attempt upon his life, which brought him to 
the brink of the grave and maimed him for ever, had 
been made ; it took courage to confide one self for days 


(1) Opus cit., p. 87. 
(2) Opus cit., p. 76. 
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at a time to an Indian canoe upon the open sea ; it took 
courage to stay alone in a house, at the mercy of savages 
whose superstitions he was daily fighting, the influence 
of whose medicine men and sorcerers he was for ever 
destroying. 

His was also a pious heart, a heart full of trust in 
prayer ; for to prayer he attributed his success in making 
Christians of his people quite as much as to his labors. 
« At last then », he noted in his diary, « perseverance 
and prayer have carried the day. Deo gratias ! » 

These words written in Nov. 1885 were with reference 
to the conversion of the Indians, which at that time had 
so far progressed that all the marriages were contracted 
in the church. 

Writing of Father Jonckau’s death he expressed him- 
self thus : 


« My best friend on earth has passed to his eternal reward and my 
greatest consolation now is to think that he prays for me in Heaven. 
But still, dear Father De Neve, I feel for the first time in my life 
that Iam alone in the world. First Archbishop Seghers and now 
Father Jonckau! I will miss for many a day to come, here in my 
solitude, their welcome letters, and when I go to Victoria, their 
friendly presence! But Deus dedit Deus abstulit. » (1) 


The pious feelings of his heart he manisfested also at 
a time, memorable in his life, when, after having been 
shot in the right hand and in the back by an Indian chief, 
the doctors talked of amputating the hand. « No», he 
said, « then rather die than to be unable to offer up the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. » (2) 

It was quite natural that pious and devout as he was, 
he should also be grateful for whatever favors were 


(1) Father John J. Jonckau was born at Antwerp and entered our college in 
1865. He was ordained for Vancouver Island Aug. 17, 1897, and died July 29, 
1888. The quotation above is from a letter to Mgr. De Néve, dated Aug. 20, 1888. 

(2) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, p. 30 


conferred upon him. Proofs of that gratefulness we find 
in almost all of his letters. From one we learn, that in 
gratitude to Canon Soenen, of Bruges, who had con- 
tributed much towards the erection of his church at 
Hesquiat, he placed a memorial in it which in his 
intention was to be a constant prayer for that noble- 
souled benefactor (1). 

When in the last years of his life he was staying with 
the Sisters of St. Ann at Victoria, there was not a letter 
to his relatives in Belgium, that did not have an expres- 
sion of gratitude for the good Religious who attended 
him. They, of course, considered themselves highly 
privileged to be allowed to do for the good old mission- 
ary all in their power. Their superioress wrote to the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Maes : 


« We did all we could to assuage his hours of loneliness and 
suffering, thereby striving to make up in part for the dreadful 
hardships and toil of his early missionary years. I deputed a Sister 
to go every day to read to him — his favorite reading being always 
Thomas a Kempis — and I may say incidentally that this Sister, as 
well as those who were his regular nurses in our hospital, consid- 
ered herself most privileged to be allowed the honor of rendering 
this pleasing service to him. » (2) | 


Another trait of his character was his perseverance — 
the one quality evidently that before all others made 
him attain the object of his mission among the Indians 
— their conversion. He was six years with them and 
had made only one convert. Does that discourage him ? 
No; he thinks of what the Apostles went through, of 
what the missionaries in China and elsewhere have 
to undergo, and concludes bravely with the words: 


(1) Letter to his brother and his sister, Hesquiat, May 9, 1907. 
(z) Letter to the Rt. Rev. Bishop C. Maes, St. Ann’s Academy, Victoria, 
July 9, 1912. 
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« Nothing like persevering and fighting the matter 
through » (1). 

One who was well and personally acquainted with 
him held that the chief characteristics of Father Bra- 
bant, which no doubt helped to make him find favor 
with the Indians even long before he had converted 
them from their pagan superstitions to the practices of 
Christianity, were justice, straightforwardness and sim- 
plicity. As a sample of the two latter qualities a writer 
in the Bb. C. Orphans’ Friend quotes from Reminiscences : 


Rt. Rev. J.-B. Brondel made his first visit to the Coast and | am 
sorry to say I could not report omuia prospera. The Bishop seemed 
to be disappointed. He expected to receive a great reception, and 
he would have been received with all the honors due to his rank; 
but my Indians, with the exception of one family, being still 
pagans, | thought it would look like hypocrisy to make them turn 
out and act as Christian Indians elsewhere (2). 


We thought it well to preface the pages which we 
intend to devote in The Bulletin to Father Brabant with 
these appreciations on his character, that those of our 
readers who were not acquainted with him might under- 
stand from the outset how, in the first place, Archbishop 
Seghers dared to send him alone among that wild 
tribe of Indians, so far away from civilization and from 
all intercourse with the outside world ; and how, in the 
second place, the Father held out, sticking to his post 
despite the lonesomeness, the danger, the hardships, 
the years following upon years without any apparent 
results to his labors. In all his letters, private and 
otherwise, — and we have more than a hundred before 
us —in his book of Reminiscences, no mention is ever 
made of his being tired of the task that had fallen to his 


(1) Vancouver Island and its Missions, p. 65. 
(2) The B. C. Orphans’ Friend, Victoria, July 1912. 
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lot, of a desire for a change and for giving others a 
chance to try their hands at the work of converting the 
_ Indians of the West Coast. On the contrary, when in 
obedience to the call of his ecclesiastical superior he had 
left his mission to take in hands the administration of 
the Diocese, he went to the episcopal city as if for a 
visit of a few weeks, leaving all his effects at Hesquiat, 
fully determined to return to his Indian converts as 
soon as he would be relieved of the dignity that had all 
unexpectedly fallen to his lot. Having been given to 
understand that efforts were being made to have him 
appointed to succeed the retiring Archbishop, he has- 
tened to forestall the necessity of refusing the honor by 
writing to the Apostolic Delegate that his name should 
not be considered, giving as his reasons his advanced 
age — he was then sixty-two years old — and his weaken- 
ing strength : yet he did not think that he was too old 
or too weak for the dangers of sea traveling in an Indian 
canoe, in the discharge of an ordinary missionary’s 
duties ; that he was too old to be the Indians’ doctor, 
teacher and priest, and his own sexton and cook ; for 
no sooner had the new bishop arrived at Victoria that 
the retiring administrator held himself in readiness to 
go back to his bronzed parishioners. The Bishop, as 
might have been ‘expected, was far from thinking about 
making that return a reality : he made instead all due 
arrangements to keep Father Brabant near him. And 
Father Brabant, in the spirit of obedience that had ever 
been a safe guide throughout his life, submitted without 
a word ; but seeing, after a time, that His Lordship did 
not find any one to occupy the post at Hesquiat, he 
thought it his duty spontaneously to offer himself to 
return there, and he did so with so much more alacrity, 
because in his heart of hearts he desired nothing better 
than to give up the comforts of his pleasant home at 
Victoria for the discomforts of his old solitary life. His 
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Lordship’s answer to the proposition was: « You are too 
old, Father ». That settled it for good. For, thought 
Father Brabant, «if | am too old this year (1g09), next 
year I shall be still more so». He bowed his head in 
priestly deference to his superior and said no more. 
However, to his dear brother and his sister away 1n Bel- 
eium, the confidents of many of his hidden joys and 
sorrows, he laid bare his feelings: « | should so much 
have liked to go spend the last years of my hfe with my 
converted people. The only consolation the Bishop gave 
me was: ‘Let us pray for a successor’. » (1) This succes- 
sor was shortly after that given him in the person of the 
Rev. Chas. Moser, a Benedictine Father from Mount 
Angel, Oregon, who is still presiding over the mission 
into which the readers of The Bulletin will be given a 
nearer insight by the letters of the apostolic man who 
founded it and brought it to the high standing it now 
enjoys among the Catholic Indian missions of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The first of these letters, which was written to his 
brother, the Rev. Prudent Brabant, we will preface 
with the account of the occasion to the foundation of the 
Hesquiat mission as given by the founder himself some 
twenty years later. 


TLE 


HOW THE HESQUIAT MISSION CAME TO BE FOUNDED. 


In 1868, when Bishop Seghers was yet only a simple priest in 
Victoria, he had on his visits to the jail met two prisoners who 


(x) Victoria, B. C., Nov. 24, 1909. 
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were accused of having taken the leading part in the massacre of 
the crew of the John Bright. This ship had run aground at Hesquiat, 
where [ now reside, and the news had reached the authorities in Vic- 
toria that the natives had killed the captain and every soul on board. 
This report, however, I afterwards discovered to have been false : 
the sailors and captain had all been drowned in the wreck and not 
one of them was killed by the natives. Leaving this as it is, the two 
men were in due time brought before court and sentenced to be 
hanged. In order to make the greater an impression on the natives 
of this inhospitable part of the world, the English authorities deci- 
ded to execute the supposed culprits on the spot where the wreck 
had taken place. With his usual zeal Father Seghers asked for and 
obtained passage on the English gunboat, and having, as well as in 
his power lay, instructed the two men, he baptized them before 
their death. On this occasion he had satisfied himself that there 
were along this coast quite a number of souls to be converted, and 
having become a bishop, he thought it his duty to investigate what 
could be done. When the people of Victoria learned of his intended 
visit to the Indians in question, a general feeling of uneasiness 
arose in town and several persons called at the Bishop’s residence 
to protest and to try to persuade him not to undertake such a 
dangerous task, since the Indians of the West Coast had the name 
of being most savage and dangerous to go amongst. But His 
Lordship, only listening to his zeal and to what he considered to be 
his duty, made all necessary arrangements and altered nothing to 
his plans, safe that instead of going alone, as he had intended to 
do, he agreed to take a priest as traveling companion, which privi- 
lege I had the pleasure of enjoying myself. 

This was the first mission commenced and established by Chas. 
J. Seghers as Bishop of Vancouver Island. It was entirely a new 
undertaking. No bishop or priest in this century had ever been 
there ; the people had never seen a priest nor in fact a minister of 
any religion. I say in this century ; for towards the latter part of the 
XVIII century the Spanish had several trading posts on this part of 
Vancouver Island and Franciscan Friars were on all their vessels 
and are known to have been despatched to Nootka Sound (in my 
mission) to try to convert the natives. There are, however, no traces 
of their having made any serious attempt and their stay was very 
short (1). 


(1) Letter to Father Joseph Van Hulse, Hesquiat, Nov. 27, 1893. 


The letter descriptive of the journey to Hesquiat in 
Bishop Seghers’ company is dated Victoria, July 1, 1874. 
It is practically the same as the account found in The 
Reminiscences. A detail here and there is not in the latter 
and vice versa. Where such a detail is particularly 
interesting we will make bold to weave it in at the proper 
place. The original letter is in Flemish and what we 
give herewith is but a tanslation. 


Dear Brother : — You of course received the letter in which I 
informed you that Monsignor Seghers had ordered me to accompany 
him on his visit to the Indians of the West Coast of Vancouver 
Island. Now that we are back in Victoria, I feel impelled to send 
you an account of our journey and of its main incidents. 

We left on Whitsunday, April 12, at 8 o’clock in the morning. 
Our conveyance was a schooner fifty-three feet in length and jauging 
twenty-eight tons; it was called the Suvfvise. The Captain, Peter 
Francis, was a Catholic ; his mate, John Peterson, was a Protestant 
Swede ; and the two other members of the crew were Indians. As 
the Surprise had no passenger accomodations, our quarters were 
but miserable. Its lone cabin was about eight feet square and five 
feet high. On each side of it were two bunks — the resting places of 
the crew and their captain, who, kindhearted old tar as he was, 
offered us his berth, which we accepted with thanks. It had all the 
appearance of an oven with an opening a foot and a few inches 
wide, and it was a puzzle to us how we should ever get into it. 
After considerable studying we reached the conclusion that the 
appropriate way was to shove in our feet and legs first, the rest of 
the body to follow. Just imagine the two of us side by side ina hole 
hardly three feet wide and you will readily conclude that we were 
not any too comfortably lodged. As for our meals, suffice it to say, 
that our cook was one of the two Indians of the crew. He had no 
idea of cleanliness and still less, if possible, of the art of cooking. 
Still I managed to partake of every meal and to thrive ; but I pitied 
the poor Bishop, who was a real martyr of sea sickness, unable to 
take any food whatever on board and obliged when we got into a 
harbor to content himself with the unbaked bread, the rancid butter 
and the repulsive meals of our cordon bleu. 

When we left Victoria harbor a strong south-easterly wind was 
blowing and it pushed us forward over the stormy waves with extra- 
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ordinary speed. In less than two hours we were in Juan de Fuca 
Strait. Then the wind failed and during almost two days our 
schooner was buffeted to and fro by the waters without scarcely 
making any headway. Several times we had to take to the oars in 
order to keep her off the rocks and finally to make for shore. We 
looked upon it as God’s will; for it gave us an opportunity to call 
at an Indian village, where I baptized two children, who, but for 
our mishap, would perhaps never have been baptized. 

April 14, towards evening, our ship entered San Juan harbor and 
on April 15 we went ashore at seven in the morning in the land of 
the Pachenas. I recall at this writing the impression of awe and 
expectancy | felt when we stood upon that unknown ground in the 
presence of three hundred perhaps hostile Indians with no other 
weapons than our breviary, our beads and our crucifix, 

The Bishop told without delay who we were and what had brought 
us to them. The news was at once carried to the Chief, who invited 
us to his house. This was a token of friendship that inspired us with 
the hope that our visit would not be unproductive. You must know 
that the chief in an Indian village is somewhat of a king and that 
his will is that of all his subjects. Now then, in Pachena we were 
made welcome at the Chief’s, wherefore we were also welcome 
visitors with all his people. 

His Lordship addressed the assembled natives in ‘Giaeeck and an 
Indian, who happened to know Chinook, acted as interpreter. The 
history of creation, of the flood, of the Incarnation of the Son of 
God, made quite an impression upon the savages, who all listened ~ 
attentively. The result was that they allowed us to baptize all their 
children — forty-three all told, and that they asked us to continue ~ 
to look after them. A further proof of their sincerity they gave by 
notifying the captains of two sealing vessels — the Favorite and the 
Alert, who were here before our arrival making preparations to go 
out sealing with Nitinat and Pachena Indian crews, that if the 
priests wanted the Indians to stay three days on shore, the Indians 
would stay, the wishes of the captains of the schooners notwithstan- 
ding. We did not, however, make use of the privilege to try the 
gentlemen’s patience that long. 

On April 16th we cast anchor at the entrance of Barclay Sound, 
where we called at a village of about 350 Indians, known as the 
Ohiots, all strong, stalwart and fine looking. They had their hair 
nicely done up and tied with sea grass in a bunch over the forehead : 
they looked very neat, in fact their appearance impressed me more 
favorably than that of any Indians I had thus far met. Their chief, 
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an old man, told us with great feeling his appreciation of our visit. 

On April 17 we said Mass in the house of a white storekeeper ; 
and then, as we had done at our first halt, we spoke to the 
Indians by means of an interpreter, of the creation, the fall of man, 
the deluge, the redemption of mankind, and ended by teaching them 
all to make the Sign of the Cross. That was substantially our 
program ever afterwards, only that we added sometimes, if time and 
circumstances allowed, the teaching of a few hymns and songs 
conveying notions of the chief truths of religion. After the first 
instructions we would begin to baptize the children that were 
brought us by the parents to be regenerated. At Dodger Cove, of 
which I now write, we baptized eighty-three. 

At six in the evening we were again at sea; but as there was no 
wind to speak of, we made no headway and were therefore compel- 
led to drop anchor at a small haven called Klakouikose, Village 
Island, Barclay Sound, and to spend the night there. At five o’clock 
the next morning, the anchor was up and all sails were spread : we 
were off for Ucluliat. As the news of our coming had preceded us 
the Indians were on the lookout for the Surprise. The Chief came in 
person in his canoe to meet us and to conduct us to his camp. His 
subjects turned out toa man and assembled in his newly finished 
house, in order to listen to the Bishop’s teachings, translated by an 
interpreter who shouted rather than spoke. Everybody heard him 
no doubt; but not everybody was satisfied, because, as we were 
told afterwards, he did not translate correctly. For all that the 
Indians’ countenances were a sight to behold, as they expressed 
clearly the sentiments that animated them — sentiments of joy and 
happiness with by far the greater number. We conferred holy 
baptism upon seventy-five children. 

April 19, which was Sunday, we said Massat five thirty in the house 
of a white storekeeper and at 8 we were again busy instructing. 
About ten our audience was considerably increased by the arrival of 
the Toquath tribe. They brought us nine children young enough to 
be baptized then and there. 

When the sun rose in the East on the morning of April 20 and 
we Crept out of our oven, the ship was on the high sea headed for 
Clayoquot, which, as we were up against a westerly wind, we did 
not reach until the morning of April 21. Several Indians came 
forward in a canoe to meet us and to conduct us to the Chief's 
lodge, which had been sedulously cleaned for the occasion and 
decked according to the prevailing Indian fashion with tressed mats 
of sea weeds. Two of these run from the entrance to our seats, 
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which latter were simply boxes covered with elegant home-made 
mats. The savages themselves paraded about in their finest toggery. 
Great honor was paid us as you see. On account of it we anticipated 
good results from our mission ; and I must say that we were not 
disappointed ; for the whole tribe listened with evident satisfaction 
and profit to the Bishop’s instructions and I Christened ninety-three 
children, For the night we repaired to our faithful little craft, which 
rode at anchor off Captain Stubb’s Island. 

We set again to work early in the morning ; but, to our greatest 
astonishment, this time the redskins appeared to be wholly indifer- 
ent, they were so much so in fact, that we left their camp quite 
displeased with them and urged the Captain to proceed towards 
another settlement. This he did the more readily because the wind 
was favorable; but scarcely were we three miles on our way to the 
land of the Ahoussats, when the Captain called out that we had 
struck a sandbank, whence only the high tide would free us. Fortu- 
nately the sea was rising, so that we had not longer than two hours 
to wait to be again afloat. We were cutting through the waves for 
more than an hour, when we spied in the distance an Indian canoe 
which was steadily gaining on us. By whom do you think was that 
canoe manned ? By the Clayoquot Chief and by six stalwart subor- 
dinates of the camp of Echo-chist which we had left that very same 
morning. They looked rather embarrassed ; it was evident that they 
wanted to speak, yet they remained silent, as if they were afraid. 
At length one of them spoke up in the Chief’s name and in that ot 
the whole tribe. The tenor of his speech was that the sorrow was 
general, because we had left them so soon. They had not deserved 
better treatnent, he said ; yet they hoped that we would return to 
them. At first the Bishop would not hear anything about returning, 
at least he pretended that he would not return; but he told me in 
Flemish to go down in order to make preparations for leaving the 
Surprise. | did so and soon after the boat was proceeding on its 
course towards the land of the Ahoussats, whilst we were paddled 
back in the Indain canoe to the Clayoquot tribe. Great demonstra- 
tions of joy hailed our return and we experienced no difficulty in 
gathering again all the Indians for instruction, and in enlistening 
their eager attention. We kept at work until ten o’clock ; and it was 
half past ten when we lay down side by side upon a straw matting 
in the Chief’s lodge. The Indians kept on discoursing of our first 
arrival and of our return, children cried and dogs barked and 
growled, my eyes were watery from the smoke, the couch was hard ; 
but on the other hand nature claimed its rights and, despite the 
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untoward conditions, secured them : I fell soundly asleep. I cannot 
tell all that occurred during this sleep ; but for all that, I recollect 
the crowing of the rooster that had its quarters in the same appart- 
ment in which we spent the night, the chatter and blabber of the 
aged Indians with whom like with all old folks the blessed sleep 
was long in coming, the leaving then returning of now one now 
another of our co-roomers, the racket of a pack of dogs, who made 
for the door, snarling and baying, upon the slightest provocation. 
Lastly, I recall that the Bishop, who lay under the same cover with 
me upon the ground, turned now to one side now to another, making 
ever and anon a dash with the right for his lower limbs. I knew 
before his telling me of it the next morning, that he had fought all 
the while a losing battle against the Indian’s friend — the flea. 
April 23, at five thirty A. M., we stepped into a canoe manned by 
six sinewy tribesmen under the leadership of their tribal chief. We 
were off for the camp of the Ahoussats. The morning was bright, the 
air brisk and the Indians, in great good humor, paddled vigorously, 
singing with all their might the pious songs that we had taught them 
the previous day. At eight we had already reached our destination 
and been welcomed at the camp of the Ahoussats, who, informed of 
our coming by the Captain of the Surprise, had made due preparation 
to receive us. For instance, fearing that we might be annoyed by 
the barking of their numerous dogs, they had taken them in canoes 
to a neighboring deserted island, where the poor dumb animals 
were left for three days with no food to speak of. The rubrics gotten 
up for the occasion of our landing were that Bishop Seghers and 
your missionary brother should walk, between the four warriors who 
received us at the landing, upon two mats spread from the water’s 
edge to the Chief’s lodge, where all the Indians had assembled. The 
walls of the lodge were copiously adorned with boat sails and with 
mats, more mats covered the floor as well as the throne that we were 
to occupy. Our hosts were themselves decked in their best trumpery, 
their children were washed and a dead silence prevailed the moment 
the Bishop began to address them. After the usual instructions, I set 
about to baptize the children and I did not stop until I had regen- 
erated one hundred and thirty-five. It was a good day’s work followed 
by an evening entertainment wholly unlooked for. The Indians had 
listened to us all day and now they wanted us to listen to them in 
turn. The speechmaking started with the addresses of welcome from 
the chiefs, whereupon followed other addresses from members of the 
tribe lower down the scale of tribal aristocracy and from several 
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women. One fellow, with a blanket as his unique garment, first held 
it up to us and then cast it aside as a token that with it he was 
throwing away his bad heart. After him another stepped forward to 
add one more speech to the already long list ; verily they would have 
kept it up all night, I fancy, had the Bishop not put a stop to the 
flood of eloquence by walking up to the spot whence every speaker 
had let himself or herself loose at us and by telling them that he 
knew from what he had heard the sentiments of the whole tribe. 
April 24, the Captain gave orders to start at half past four in the 
morning, and as the wind was all that could be desired, we covered 
some ninety miles of our ocean road in twelve hours, arriving 


towards five P. M. at the camp of the Kyuquots (1). 7-° RL. — wel 


April 25, after offering up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, we 
went to meet the Indians who had gathered about eight hundred 
strong to listen to us. The next day I spent almost entirely in admin- 
istering baptism to 177 children. 

April 27, a fearful storm raged all day, preventing us from going 
ashore. Fortunately that the Surpvise was securely anchored between 
four small islands, against which the raging waves broke and spent 
their fury in vain. 

The following day was still a stormy one until about ten o’clock, 
when the weather cleared up and a great calm spread over the 
waters. We assembled the Indians and after having taught them the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Angelical Salutation translated into their own 
language by the Bishop assisted by Captain Francis and an Indian 


(1) In the Reminiscences Father Brabant tells the following of their arrival at 
Kyuquot : 

Here not an Indian could be seen on the bay, nor, in fact, outside of the camp. 
It was pronounced an unusual thing, as the Captain stated that these Indians 
used to meet him out at sea and literally crowd the deck of his schooner on any 
other occasion. Nomucos, our Kyuquot cook, was also at a loss to explain, and 
his shouting and calling for the Indians had no effect. However, at last a 
small canoe was launched at « Akties », two Indians got unto her and paddled 
quickly towards the spot where we were at anchor. Every little while they would 
stop and listen to the shouting of our Indians. « We are afraid », was the first 
sentence we could hear them utter. Our savages reassured them and when at last 
they got on board they explained the whole mystery. They had heard of our arri- 
val, but the story got mixed up. On board the schooner was a living man who 
would cut the children on the chest, and another who would rub something over 
the wound and it would be healed. Then the first man would begin killing the 
Indians, and upon the Indians’ trying to kill him, he would turn into a stone or 
become a stone man. This and other tales were told as an explanation of the 
conduct of the Kyuquots on this occasion. Pp. 7-8. 
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interpreter, we notified our intention to go in one of their canoes to 
the land of their neighbors, the Chicklisats. 

At one o’clock the canoe which we had bespoken, rowed up to the 
Surprise. It was manned by fifteen young Indians headed by the 
chief’s own son and had nicely arranged appointments in the center 
for the Bishop and his traveling companion. We were not gone long 
when two more canoes caught up with us. They were manned, one 
by fifteen, the other by twelve fine looking savages, and belonged to 
two Kyuquot camps whose chiefs had ordered that we should have 
a large bodyguard. 

Our run to Chicklisat I shall not soon nor easily forget. After 
some three hours of hard paddling through the high waves of the sea, 
which was not entirely quietened from the storm of the previous 
day, we finally descried, far away in the distance, between hundreds 
of rocky islands, the smoke that rose above the camp of the 
Chicklisat tribe. Our Indians, who were by this time somewhat 
scattered, immediately drew together and putting our canoe in the 
middle, they set to rowing all in unison to the cadence of the hymns 
which we had taught them. The men of Chicklisat hearing this 
rushed out of their houses and looked on in surprise and wonder ; 
but when they became aware that we were accompanied by 
Kyuquots, they behaved rather coolly and did not even condescend 
to speak to us. There was no use in losing heart, however; so His 
Lordship requested the permission to meet the chief, to tell him of 
the object of our visit. To attain that object, he wished the Indians 
to be assembled. Although the Chief granted the privilege, his 
bronzed subjects were a long time in getting to their lord’s lodge, 
which we had presumed to enter without invitation. They were 
assembled at last and the Bishop spoke to them as he had done 
elsewhere ; but, although they listened attentively, we were not 
quite at ease, feeling all the while that something was radically 
wrong. When night set in, we looked about for a place to rest our 
tired limbs, wondering in the meantime what trouble might be in 
store for us. 

Upon the west side of the camp we found a few boards, upon 
which, rolled in our blankets, we stretched ourselves side by side, 
to counteract somewhat the chillness of the breeze blowing from the 
sea. The forty-three Indians who had accompanied us from the 
land of the Kyuquots had not failed to notice the coolness of the 
reception accorded to us and from it, as well as from other signs, 
they had concluded that we were not entirely safe; so they lay 
down round about us, to put us out of harm’s way. You'll know 
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how we slept when I tell you that the next morning Monsignor 
Seghers sang a song to me of which he had composed the words 
and the music during the night. We were up early of course and we 
began our instructions as soon as we had gathered an audience. 
Whilst the Bishop was still speaking to such as would listen to him, 
I baptized forty-six children. Then my work was interrupted by 
the loud protests of the Kyuquot interpreter, who refused to act 
further, on the plea that the Indians were mocking and insulting 
him. We should have left then and there to work among a better 
disposed people; but the sea was quite stormy and the rain was 
pouring down in torrents, so we made ourselves as comfortable as 
possible and said our office. After that, we left the lodge, and, seek- 
ing the shelter of a large tree, we breathed the balmy air of the 
ocean and quietly talked over our situation. We were not away long, 
when along came an Indian requesting us in the name of the Chief 
to return to the lodge. He spoke in his own tongue and we under- 
stood perfectly what he said; but the Bishop thought it best to 
pretend that we did not understand. We went on with this play for 
a short while and then we slowly followed the savage to the Chief's 
lodge, where a great surprise awaited us. 

Against the wall, on the west side of the lodge, the Chief sat upon 
a sort of throne; on the left of him stood an old Indian holding a 
rod in hishand—an emblem of dignity ;— on his right were stationed 
three young men who knew a little Chinook ; along the north and 
the south side of the lodge the men were aligned, and the women 
and children occupied the east side. 

No one spoke as we entered and we could read anxious apprehen- 
sion on every face. After having been first led to the right of the 
Chief, we were asked to continue our instructions. We found the 
whole procedure strange and unexplainable: an hour ago no one 
wanted to listen to us and now all are, to all appearances at least, 
perfectly anxious to do so. The explanation, as we learned later on, 
was as follows. 

The Indians of Kyuquot and of Chicklisat had not been on 
friendly terms for some time past ; hence the latter did not only not 
approve of the honor paid to us by the former, but they also were 
annoyed by their presence at the instructions. Whilst we had retired 
under the shelter of the tree, one of the minor Indian chiefs invited 
those of Kyuquot to accompany him to his lodge and entertained 
them at a great repast of fish and other delicacies. Whilst the 
unsuspecting guests were enjoying the meal, the Chicklisat chief 
locked the door upon them and returned with his retinue to the 
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great chief's lodge. Nothing but envy, therefore, was at the bottom 
of the Chicklisats’ conduct. 

April 30th we returned to the Kyuquot village, where the Surprise 
lay waiting for us. Our escort, who, upon being delivered from their 
prison, had had angry words with their tormentors, were glad to 
return home and I must acknowledge that we ourselves felt more 
at ease with the Kyuquots. 

May 1 we had the happiness to offer up the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass in honor of Our Blessed Lady and to place our further mis- 
sionary ventures under her powerful aegis. The day was really an 
auspicious one as the sequel will show you. 

The Kyuquots form a large and powerful tribe and to all appear- 
ances they are in the best of dispositions to listen to the teachings 
of the Gospel. Upon the Bishop’s invitation they declared themsel- 
ves unanimously in favor of renouncing their pagan superstitions in 
order to adore henceforth the one true God. Asa reward for their 
willingness His Lordship requested the captain of the Surprise to 
make a large cross, twenty-four feet high, with arms in proportion. 
When the cross, at which the Protestant Swedish mate and several 
Indians also worked, was finished, all the Indians followed us to 
where it lay prepared. We placed it upon three canoes, which, laden 
with the precious burden, moved on slowly through the briny waters, 
under escort of more than fifty boats, of which the first was occu- 
pied by Monsignor Seghers and your servant. Our goal was a small 
island, or better said, a high rock, upon whose top we planted the 
first mission cross, two hundred feet above the waters of the ocean, 
that the mariner whom winds and waves would henceforth drive 
past this coast might see the Sign of Redemption from afar and know 
by the sight of Christ’s triumph over paganism and superstition and 
of His peaceful conquest of the poor forsaken children of the forest. 
_ It lasted but a few moments to take the heavy burden, carried by 

fifty Indians, to the apex of the rock. His Lordship vested in his 
episcopal regalia blessed the Cross, the Indians got their guns in 
readiness, and at the very moment it was raised aloft the report of 
fifty muskets sounded the death-knell of paganism among the 
Kyuquots. 

May 2 we sailed in a northerly direction to a place called Quatsino 
Sound, intent upon visiting two small Indian villages of which we 
had heard. We were on the way from 4.30 A. M., pushed along by 
a light but favorable breeze. Towards seven the wind fell and half 
an hour later a strong westerly gale was blowing. The Captain being 
at a loss what to do, the Bishop told him to allow the schooner to 
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be carried before the wind and that we would give up our intended 
visit to Quatsino Sound. Thus it came to pass that at five thirty 
P. M. we dropped our anchor in Esperanza Inlet, before the camp 
of the Newchalats, whom we visited the next day, May 3. They are 
not numerous, — 150 all told — but the Indians of another village 
called Ehattisat joined themselves to the Newchalats, so that we 
had a congregation of some three hundred people. We gave instruc- 
tions and baptized the children — sixty-five in number — as we had 
done in all other places. 

It is worth while to tell you how we were received here. The 
Newchalat chief had built a new lodge purposely to receive us, and 
his subjects had constructed a wharf, four feet in width, leading 
from the landing to the lodge, some two hundred feet away. Inside 
of it the floor was strewn with white sand and with a profusion 
of new mats, whilst the walls were covered with sails, and with 
sea-otter skins, valued by Captain Francis at sixteen hundred 
dollars. 

May 4, at half past one, the Surprise raised its anchor and sailed 
up Esperanza Inlet to near the Nootka Straits. We spent the night 
in our schooner, which was securely fastened with a rope to a tree 
growing at the foot of a rocky bluff. The following day went by in 
fishing with the captain and his crew for rock cod. 

May 6 we pulled our craft through the Straits and arrived at noon 
in front of the village of the Machelats, a small village, but inhabit- 
ed by a people animated with the best of intentions. An Ahousat 
Indian, who was still with the Machelats when we arrived, had 
taught them to make the Sign of the Cross and to sing some of our 
Christian hymns. We gave them further instruction, baptized 
eighteen children, and, by staying with them until May 8, gave the 
Captain opportunity to do considerable trading. By this time his 
boat was literally filled with deer and elk skins. 

At four in the morning, on May 8, we were moving onward 
towards the Village of Moatset, where we reached at 10 30. Moatset 
is the site of an old Spanish Fort; its people know the Spanish 
names for many things, and some, if we may judge from their fea- 
tures, have evidently had Spanish forefathers. We were here shown 
two crosses that had heen placed upon the graves of departed 
Spanish soldiers. The fact incited us to enquire if priests had ever 
been in these parts. Our enquiries were, however, fruitless. Nothing 
of what was told us gave us an indication of the former presence of 
priests hereabouts. Although we baptized fifty-six children, the 
Moatset Indians gave us but little consolation ; for they manifested 
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no great desire to listen to our instructions. We hope that our next 
visit will be productive of more good. 

May roth, at eleven A. M., we arrived at Hesquiat Harbor. The 
Indians had been waiting for us for the past four weeks, not going 
out fishing and preparing themselves every day to receive us. You 
may imagine their joy when the Suvfrise anchored near their camp. 
I actually saw old Indians who crept upon hands and feet to the 
chiet’s lodge in order to hear us, and others who were carried upon 
their children’s shoulders. They are evidently a wild and cruel 
tribe ; but their cruelty is, or I am much mistaken, at an end. Fifty- 
six children were regenerated in the waters of baptism, and so 
attentive were the grown people to the Bishop’s instructions that 
they may be found worthy for baptism ere long. 

May 13 we were again in Barclay Sound on our way back home. 
But upon reaching Ohiot we left the Surprise in a canoe, in order 
to visit a last Indian camp, that of the Ochtjokkelsat. We baptized 
twenty-three children there and paddled the same day back to the 
Surprise, whose commander was anxious to return to port. Fortune 
favored him and us; for upon the next day, feast of the Ascension 
of Our Lord, a strong wind arose, and as it continued favorable, it 
brought us back to Victoria, in the enjoyment of perfect health and 
well pleased with our journey, at eight P. M., May 15. 

In the above you have, my dear brother, a short account of the 
mission of which I wrote you in my previous letter. If you take the 
trouble to sum up our baptisms you will find that we poured the 
regenerating waters upon 884 small children, during a voyage that 
lasted thirty-three days, along a coast line of 150 miles. Our instruc- 
tions profited to four thousand savages belonging to twenty different 
tribes. These four thousand savages make to-day the Sign of the 
Cross, say the Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary in their own langua- 
ge. Moreover they know several pious songs conveying lessons about 
the cardinal points of our faith. We feel that God’s blessing rested 
upon our work, a blessing which we may attribute perhaps to the 
ceremony that took place in our cathedral on Easter Sunday, to 
the ceremony of the consecration of the diocese of Victoria to the 
Sacred Heart, perhaps also to the prayers which pious souls offer 
up daily for us, especially in dear old Belgium. 


The above letter leaves a great deal to surmise about 
the hardhips, privations and trials of these two apostolic 
men, whom the love of God inspired with the desire to 
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spend themselves and to be spent for poor savages about 
whom, except for the sake of lucre, no one had ever 
cared. Bishop Seghers’s and Father Brabant’s food, 
couch, company and accomodations during those thirty- 
three days were as wretched as we can imagine them ; 
yet they do not complain, nor even worry. The one 
thing that claims and holds fast their attention is the 
spiritual benefit they are come to bring to the poor 
redskins. Of that Father Brabant writes lovingly; if he 
mentions other things, it is only as a setting for the spiri- 
tual treasures amassed on his long cruise of which 
he wants his brother to know. How thoroughly permea- 
ted he is with the spirit of his priestly vocation ! How 
much he is, before aught else, a priest and a missionary ! 
How he might have written about the sceneries of 
nature, about fishing and about the chase, about the 
characteristics of the men with whom they came into 
contact, about the menu of their meals, about the tra- 
ding done by Captain Francis with the Indians ! That 
would all have made captivating reading for sure ; but 
it is but a secondary consideration for him in the present 
instance and therefore he does not dwell upon these 
things. We like him the better for it and for the example 
he leaves us to be ever first and foremost priests and 
leaders of souls into the ways of righteousness. 


IV. 


A PAGE OF HISTORY AND ONE OF MUSIC. 


In the preceding chapter we saw mention made of 
the one time presence upon the West Coast of Van- 
couver Island of Spanish missionaries of the Franciscan 
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Order. Father Brabant as well as Monsignor Seghers 
made enquiries in that regard among the Indians and, 
from what they learned, came to the conclusion that 
at the time of the occupation of Vancouver Island by 
the Spaniards, — occupation which ended in 1792 with 
the surrender of Fort Nootka by the Spanish Comman- 
der Quadra to Captain Georges Vancouver of the British 
Navy — Franciscan Friars had spent a short time 
among the West Coast Indians and had made attempts 
to convert them to Christianity. With the cession of the 
Island to the British Crown the work of the Spanish 
Friars among the Vancouver Island Indians ceased, 
leaving no trace but a cloudy tradition of their presence, 
of which Father Brabant collected various proofs record- 
ed in the Reminiscences and in his letters. One of his 
informants was an elderly Indian, who, although not a 
chief, had a certain standing in his tribe as an adviser 
and counsellor of the chief, a dignity which he had 
attained by years of careful watching of the main events 
of the day and by a retentive memory very serviceable 
to determine action by recalling adapted precedents. 
This Indian, of the Mowuchat tribe, Kragsota by name, 
averred to have it from his grand-uncle, that at the time 
of the Spaniards, there were two spriests, big stout men, 
both baldheaded, who taught songs to the Indians, 
which they sung on Sunday in the « Sunday house » ; 
and he pointed out a spot in the center of the present 
village of Nootka, where he knew that « Sunday house » 
to have stood. All, men and women, bathed and washed 
on Saturday to prepare for Sunday. They went to the 
« Sunday house », knelt down there and crossed them- 
selves (I). 

At the time of the winter solstice they had a great 
Sunday, which Kragsota himself interpreted to have 


(1) Letter to Miss Coleta Brabant, Nootka Sound, Aug. 28, 1884. 


been Christmas. The old man also sang a song handed 
down by Indian tradition from the Spaniards, but it 
had been so tortured in the handing-down process, that 
Father Brabant could not catch anything of it except the 
words Mz Dios (tr). 

An Indian woman sang the same song for him, saying 
that she had learned it from her grand-father. 

From all of the above the missionary quite justly 
inferred, that towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
when the Spaniards occupied Nootka, priests from 
south America belonging to the Franciscan Order, 
« hence described by the Indian as being bald, evidently 
on account of the large tonsure ; and as stout, big men, 
because they appeared such in their heavy Franciscan 
cloaks », were stationed at Nootka for the accomodation 
of the European soldiers and traders and also to a 
certain extent for the conversion of natives. 

Among other remnants of the teaching of former 
Christian missionaries may be cited the Indians’ habit 
of calling upon a powerful queen when a raging storm 
threatens danger. She is known among them by the name 
of Wakou: and is believed to live in, above or beyond 
the seas. Ascribing to her the heaving or swelling of the 
waves, they call upon her to cause the billows to calm 
down, singing in quick succession : « Queen, let the sea 
be quiet ! Queen, let the sea be quiet! » (2) Who may 
this « Queen » be but the Mavs Stella invoked by Catholic 
sailors the world over? The notion the Indians had of 
her was evidently confused ; but that is not be wondered 
at considering the ease with which oral traditions are 
modified in the course of years and the assuredly short 
duration of the Spanish Friars’ stay among the fore- 
bears of the West Coast savages. 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, p. 2. 
(2) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, pp. 3 and 48. 


Another striking custom of those regions were the 
annually performed devotional practices at Yule tide. 
The tribal leaders and the parents would at that epoch 
of the year urge upon the younger generations the neces- 
sity of attending to certain superstitious devotions 
designed to ward off calamities and bring blessings. To | 
Father Brabant’s knowledge the old men of each tribe 
were wont to regard it as a point of duty to rise early 
at the time of the winter solstice in order to make 
observations for ascertaining the exact time of the sun’s 
greatest depression below the equator. In bunches they 
would retire to different spots, and relying each one 
upon his own particular mark or sign, they would sit, 
all attention, to take their bearings as soon as the sun 
rose out of the sea, and according as it rose at or beyond 
a certain mark they would conclude that it was at its 
solstice, not yet at it, or perhaps beyond it (1). 

« The event », it says in « Reminiscences », «caused an 
amount of general interest, it was the talk at meals and 
the great topic of conversation with the Indians of every 
tribe. According to the old men the want of attention, 
or the neglect of watching this all-important event, 
would be followed by all kinds of misfortunes, not 
excluding famine. » 

Is the value put upon knowing the exact period of 
that annual recurrence and the religious practices to 
which the time was an occasion a degenerated souvenir 
of the « great Sunday » celebrated by the Spaniards ? of 
Christmas? It would be hazardous to give a positive 
answer to that question. 

The inference, however, that Franciscan friars were 
at Nootka and spent some time there is evidenced by the 
late researches of Father Zephyrin Engelhardt. He 


(1) Opus. cit., p. 3; Letters to Father Joseph Van Hulse, Nov. 27, 1893, to 
Coleta Brabant, Aug. 28, 1884. 
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writes that Father José de la Cruz Espé, O. F. M., 
made the voyage to Nootka at least once before 1792 
and that Father Catala, O. F. M., stayed there from 
July 1793 to June of the following year (1). 

The account of the first exploring and missionary trip 
to the West Coast mentions also the jargon known as 
« Chinook », by whose means the missionaries, Bishop 
Seghers and Father Brabant, made themselves under- 
stood to the savages they called upon all along the two 
hundred miles of coast. The appellation is derived from 
an Indian tribe of the extreme Northwest of the United 
States living along the Columbia River from the Dalles 
to its mouth. The Chinooks, as they were called, were 
great traders, making excursions in their canoes, even 
before the advent of the whites, up the Columbia River 
into the Ocean as far as Nootka Sound, where the Span- 
iards had the fort whose falling into the hands of the 
English Captain Vancouver made a British possession 
of what has since been known as Vancouver Island. 
These trading expeditions were the occasion to the 
gradual growth of an artificial language made up at its 
origin mainly of Chinook and Nootka words, to which, 


through the intercourse with white traders, settlers and — 


missionaries, English and French words were later on 
added. These words were often disfigured for the con- 
venience of the Indians, who could not pronounce certain 
letters. This potpourri evolved into an international 
idiom which rendered the greatest services to the inhab- 
itants of the Far West, whether aborigenes or immi- 
grants. 

The missionaries, not slow in taking advantage of 
this Indian volapiik, composed songs in Chinook and 
taught them to the savages of various tribes of Vancouver 


(1) Engelhardt: Missions and Missionaries of California, Vol. II, p. 441. Barry, 
San Francisco, 1912. 
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Island and of the Atlantic Coast. One of these songs, 
which was written by Archbishop Seghers, set to music 
by him, and used on the trip described in the preceding 
chapter to teach the Indians the four cardinal points of 
religion, we found in the college archives. We give it 
herewith with Father Brabant’s own translation. 


Chinook Song. 
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leit Kwa-ne-som icht Ka-na-we 


Kopet icht Sahalé tathé mitlett 
There is only one God, 

Kwanesom icht, kanawé ka tahka 
Always one, He is everywhere, 
Helo itlousi, icht tomtom iahka 

No body, only spirit He is. 

Hélo masatchi kopa, tahka, (bis) 
There is nothing bad about Him. 


Kakwa poustlon, ohouk Sahalé tathé 

He is as if three that God: 

Papa, tanas pi ohouk St. Esprit 

Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Tlaska wek dlet tlon, kopet icht tlaska 

They are not (quite) three, they are only one. 
Kwanesom nsatka tomtom kakwa. (bts) 

We believe it always to be that way. 


Chako man Sahale tathé tanas 

The Son of God became man 

Pi Fésu Christ tahka eskam néme 

And He took the name Jesus Christ. 
Okouk tlosh Marie tahka mama 

Holy Mary His Mother 

Kanawé nsathka tahka tikeh 

And all of us He loves, 

Pi Kopa La Croix iahka memelous. 
And on the Cross He died. 


Kopa tlon sun Fesu Christ chako getup 
On the third day Jesus Christ rose, 
Pi alta tahka mitleit Sahalé 

And now He is in Heaven; 

Alke iahka weht chako kelapat 

He will one day come back, 

Pus eskam Sahalé tlosh telehom 

To take the good people to Heaven 
Pi pus mash masatchi kopa kikoulé, 
And to cast the bad into hell, 


SECOND VISIT TO THE WEST COAST. 


From May 15th, 1874, when Bishop Seghers and 
Father Brabant returned from their first trip along the 
West Coast, to Sept. 1, when both started for a repetition 
of that journey, the latter continued his ministrations as 
assistant at St. Andrew’s cathedral, Victoria. In that 
capacity he had blessed, two days before leaving on the 
second missionary expedition, the marriage of Captain 
Francis, of the Surprise, to a half-breed girl, Cecilia by 
name. One of the accidentals of that ceremony came 
very near bringing his missionary career to an abrupt 
and untimely ending. 

The skipper, when the boat left Victoria harbor, was 
not quite done celebrating his happy entrance into the 
bonds of wedlock, and among the wherewithal to keep 
up the feasting was a stock of whisky, which he had 
embarked upon the Surprise. He was not long out of 
port, when he began to make short visits below, and 
each time he returned, he seemed a little more jolly 
than when he went, until it became quite evident that a 
fiery something was getting decidedly the best of him. 
As the mate, a Greek, had never been on the Coast 
before, and the two other members of the crew, full- 
blooded Indians, were not to be relied upon, the passen- 
gers, to whom belonged the newly married half-breed 
Indian wife of the Captain, became rather uneasy. 
Bishop Seghers was for throwing the stuff overboard, 
and Father Brabant would have carried out the Bishop’s 
wish but for the opportune interference of the mate, who 


hid it away. This put a stop to the further robbing of 
the Captain’s reason and afforded an opportunity for a 
diverting pastime ; for, when the owner of the liquor 
discovered, upon the next pilgrimage to the locker in 
his cabin, that the magnet was there no more, he left 
off whistling the tune he had started on the way down — 
likely to divert attention — and began cursing — in an 
undertone of course — his clerical passengers, whom he 
supposed had spirited his spirits away. He made the 
mate the confident of his suspicions and of his misery, 
and by hanging on the latter’s sleeve, succeeded in 
having some of the beverage doled out to him at distant 
intervals, never suspecting that it came from his own 
demijohn. The measure saved him from increasing his 
drunkeness, but not from making a mistake in his 
reckonings and from running his boat on to a sandbank, 
where it would certainly have been dashed to pieces 
but for the prompt and daring interference of the 
storekeeper, at whose place the skipper was to discharge 
merchandise, and who, having grasped the situation at 
a glance, hastened to the rescue, taking charge of the 
craft without leave or notice of the drunken Captain. It 
was fortunate for the little schooner, — which with the 
help of the Indians of Pachena Harbor was soon afloat 
again — and for all aboard. 

As the intention was first to go as far up the Coast 
as possible and then to come back by slow stages, 
making a stay at each one of the Indian camps on the 
way, the travelers proceeded from Pachena Bay, with the 
sobered-up Captain Francis, as far as Barclay Sound, 
125 miles from Victoria, which was the terminus of the 
journey mapped out for the Surprise (1). 

From Barclay Sound our missionaries were to proceed 
farther north in a sealing canoe manned by one Ehatti- 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions ; pp. 12-14, 1900. 
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sat Indian and by two Kyuquots. A relation of the fur- 
ther progress of the journey Father Brabant sent to the 
Pro-Rector of the Americanum in a letter dated Victoria, 
October 29, 1874, and reproduced herewith with an odd 
addition from Vancouver Island and Its Missions and from 
other letters of the missionary. 


On the eighth of September, early in the morning, we left Bar- 
clay Sound with the pleasing prospect that for the next six weeks our 
home would be the open air and our resting place the shore of the 
sea or the still less comfortable quarters of the Indian lodge. The 
ocean waves ran very high that first day and as our canoe was of 
rather small proportions, the provisions, which consisted mainly of 
flour and sea biscuit, got nearly all spoiled by several waves that 
broke against, and tumbled into, our small craft. We made good 
time for all that ; for, by ten o’clock at night, we were more than 
forty miles beyond Barclay Sound, at Flores Island, where we 
camped on the beach under a large tree. As the night was very 
dark, we did not notice in time that on the other side of the Sound 
— Clayoquot Sound — there was a fishing station of the Ahousat 
Indians. We were made aware of the fact, after we had started a 
fire, by the barking of their dogs. We took our evening meal and 
then lay down to sleep under the protecting tree; but about two 
o’clock we were roused from our slumbers by the voice of an 
Indian. He had come, despatched by his brother Indians, to invite 
us to their camp. The reasons he gave in urging us to follow him 
were — that the Indians were all up, that they had donned their 
best clothes, and that they by all means wanted to see the priests. 
We were hard enough not to comply with his request ; for we did 
not feel inclined to proceed at such an hour of the night two miles 
across the Sound, to partake of the Indians’ doubtful hospitality. 
The Bishop, however, had to argue quite a while with the unwel- 
come messenger, to make it plain to his understanding that his 
invitation was « out of time ». When he went away at last, it was 
with a scornful smile and the remark : Owas lessie msouka ! Ouas lessie 
msouka ! — You are very lazy ! You are very lazy! 

I had grumbled very much at the fellow for disturbing our peace- 
ful slumbers in the open air, and scarcely was he gone, that I was at 
it again, on account of the arrival of some Hesquiat Indians on their 
way to Ahousat. They put us through a series of questions, about 
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our identity, our intentions and so forth, and concluded by bestow- 
ing the unpleasant intelligence that the sea was very rough, a fact 
of which we had occasion to secure further proof at the break of 
day, when it began to rain heavily, making it impossible for us to 
proceed on our journey. We built a fire, pitched our tent, and 
exercised our patience by waiting for the weather to clear and for 
the sea to quieten. This happened towards noon, when we started 
off with a favorable wind, that brought us at 5 P. M. to Refuge 
Cove. 

It just happened that an English man-of-war, which was on a 
cruise all around Vancouver Island, rode at anchor in « the Cove ». 

Several junior officers and some blue jackets were on shore ; they 
had not, however, espied us. But an Irishman, Tim Scanlan, who 
was steward on board the vessel, had taken notice of our landing 
and he dropped in upon us, shortly after we had pitched our tent, 
He told us of the rashness of our traveling in an open canoe at such 
a time of the year and of the repeatedly expressed intention of the 
Captain of Her Majesty’s warship to pick us up at the first chance. 
As the possibility of the proceeding did not meet with His Lord- 
ship’s views, Mr. Scanlan was begged not to speak of our presence in 
« the Cove ». He promised not to do so, but showed soon after, 
that he had promised himself besides to do us a kind turn on his 
own hook; for, after having bid us goodbye and left us, we 
thought, for good, he presently came back with a hamper, whence 
he drew several loaves of fresh bread, a leg of mutton, a quarter of 
elk, two bottles of port-wine and a bottle of brandy, — enough for 
several big treats, of which we enjoyed the first with Mr. Tim 
himself, who having emptied a bumper to our health, we drank one 
to his, with a very grateful heart indeed for his Irish-like kindness. 
Long live Mr. Tim Scanlan ! 

On the tenth of September, after traveling all day in our small 
craft over waves that might better be styled mountains of water, we 
arrived in Nootka Sound, where, to our dismay, we came again 
upon the warship, which we had allowed to steam out of sight of us 
early in the morning and which we now found anchored here. Our 
presence being this time immediately known on board, the Captain 
ordered his boat lowered and came to make us a friendly call on 
shore, Although an Englishman and a staunch Protestant, he invi- 
ted us with so much cordiality, to partake of the hospitality of his 
ship that His Lordship the Bishop accepted the invitation. And so 
it came to pass that the next morning, after spending the night in 
our tent on shore, we embarked on H,. M. S. Boxer, with all that we 
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called ours at the time, including our canoe and its Indian crew. 
We spent about two days on her, being all the while treated with 
the greatest civility by the Captain and the officers. When we left 
her on Sept. 13th, at five in the morning, because we had arrived 
close to the most distant camp which we intended to visit, 225 miles 
from Victoria, we found our canoe, by the time we got to our seats, 
after packages and boxes of all shapes and dimensions had, under 
the supervision of the ubiquitous Tim Scanlan and upon order of 
the Captain, been lowered into it, so loaded with provisions, that 
we scarcely dared to turn around or to move for a last look at the 
beautiful vessel which had been a really pleasant home to us for 
twice twenty-four hours, for fear of upsetting the pyramidical arran- 
gement of boxes and bags, and thereby displacing, to our probable 
discomfiture, the center of gravity of the frail little bark. We soon 
reached shore on Kyuquot Sound, where our missionary work 
properly began. 

It would take too long for me to write, and it would be too 
tedious for you to read, a detailed account of our doings, of our dis- 
appointments and of our successes with each one of the tribes with 
which we stayed. I will, therefore, confine myself to the particulars 
of our stay with two or three of these, beginning with my impressions 
of the Muchalats, a tribe of Nootka Sound. They are not what | 
should call a large tribe ; but judging from their present dispositions, 
they bid fair to become a model Christian one. They were at this 
time at their fishing station, twenty-five miles from the place where 
we visited them last spring. As is these Indians’ wont, they had 
carried along with them all their belongings, even to their houses. 
Their chief, however, expecting our arrival, had not yet departed. 
As soon as we landed he came up to us and led us to his lodge ; 
then he dispatched a canoe to summon his tribe to come and to 
meet us in his house. Meanwhile new mats, especially plaited 
against our arrival, were laid on the ground and hung all around the 
cabin, while against the wall, opposite the main entrance, something 
like a throne was erected for us. When word was brought to the 
chief that his people were coming, we went outside to watch their 
landing. Well, it was a beautiful spectacle — this fleet of Indian 
canoes entering the pretty bay with open sails. I feel sure that if a 
few of our young Belgian priests could be witnesses of such a sight 
as brought about by the eagerness of these bronzed children of the 
western wilds to be instructed, and if they would reflect at the same 
time how little they are wanted and how little they would be missed 
in the ministry at home, they would not hesitate to break the ties of 


flesh and blood in order to come over to us and to work with us in 
this rich and ripe portion of the Lord’s Vineyard. 

We stayed three days with these good Indians, teaching them the 
Lord’s prayer in their own language, also the Hail Mary, the Creed, 
the Ten Commandments and Seven Sacraments. The weather was 
all the while misty and cold and occasionally a heavy shower of rain 
would make camping out most unpleasant. In fact, we thought it 
almost inhuman to keep these poor people, who had to sleep 
outdoors, in the cold and rain, and we proposed to the chief to send 
them to their homes, promising that we would come back the follow- 
ing spring. But they replied : « we don’t mind that bad weather » — 
Kaltous okouk snaz — « we want you to stay till we know all you think 
proper to teach us ». We remained and ended our stay with the 
solemn planting of a mission cross opposite the chief’s tepee. 

The next morning September 25th, we left the Muchalat camp in 
one of their canoes, manned by eleven young Indians and their 
chief, en route for Hesquiat. 

On the occasion of the execution of the two Indians who had been 
sentenced to be hanged as the main perpetrators of the assassination 
of the crew of the Fohn Bright, Father Seghers, now our beloved 
bishop, had offered to the Hesquiats, whose felow-tribesmen he 
had assisted on the gallows, to remain with them as their teacher 
and priest. They showed themselves very indifferent to the proposi- 
. tion then, but now I am sure their answer would be quite different 
from what it was five years ago ; for they received us with a touching 
cordiality and joy. They had been expecting us for over a month 
and, in order not to miss us, they had delayed going to their fishing 
station. As they went out every day to see if we were not yet coming, 
it happened that on the day of our final arrival we were met by one 
of their canoes on the lookout for us more than ten miles away from 
their camp. The paddlers recognized us at once and hurried back to 
their homes announcing our approach by loud cheering and the 
firing of guns. As soon as our landing was effected we set to work 
teaching prayers and pious canticles in the tongue of the Hesquiats 
and preparing them to assist at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, which 
we offered up the next morning and the thereupon following days. 
The Indians always assisted and recited the beads aloud in their 
own language. As the country occupied by this tribe is the most 
central spot on the West Coast, Bishop Seghers made arrangements 
with the chiefs to establish a mission among them and secured the 
necessary grant of land for the purpose, 
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After this last statement Father Brabant makes an 
appeal to the Pro-Rector of the College to procure priests 
for the Island — several priests — since the field ready 
for the exercise of the activity of a number of mission- 
aries 1s so large. He enumerates some of the qualities he 
thinks the candidates for the diocese of Victoria ought 
to possess. Among these qualities he counts a good 
constitution, giving us a few reasons in explanation, 
which leave us to infer how he and the Bishop lived 
during a great portion of their journey and what he had 
to put up with in after years, when he was definitely 
settled in the Indians’ country. He says : 


Once in a while it becomes necessary to sleep in the bush or in 
an Indian canoe, which is rather trying on a sickly person, especially 
when it rains the whole night, as it happened with us several times. 
It is good too to have something of what is called the Indian 
instinct, that is, when provisions give out, to be quick in finding a 
meal in the bush or on the sea beach. During our trip His Lordship 
the Bishop as well as I had to live quite a time on berries picked in 
the woods and on raw mussels found on the beach. It is very useful 
too to know how to handle a saw and to drive a nail, to put a patch 
in one’s trousers or coat, etc. 


With this last remark, Father Brabant brought his 
letter to Father Pulsers to an abrupt close, merely 
mentioning that the Bishop had just ordered him to 
proceed to Sitka, Alaska, seven hundred miles distant 
from Victoria and that he expected to stay there till 
Christmas. Of this latter trip and of the sojourn in 
Alaska we have found no account ; but the Remzniscences 
give the description of the further progress of the two 
intrepid missionaries on their return journey by slow 
stages to Victoria from Hesquiat. We cannot refrain from 
recording here some incidents of that progress. 

At Clayoquot they stayed in the chief’s house. Of it 
the missionary wrote : 
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The smoke and stench inside cannot be imagined ; besides the 
house was so low and the abundance of salmon so great that we 
could not move except in a stooping position and we could not put 
down a foot except on or over dissected salmon or salmon roe: we, 
therefore, went outside and pitched our tent, and next morning we 
begged of the chief as a favor to take us to Long Bay and thence to 
Ucluliat. The poor man seemed anxious to comply with our request, 
but upon coming to the beach he found that the surf would not 
allow launching a canoe. We, therefore, were compelled to pitch 
our tent and await better weather (1). 


They waited three days without any change in the 
weather. We may imagine the dreariness and the 
annoyance of such waiting and forced inactivity. After 
the second night, during which the tent had been visited 
by a bear without any harm to them, the Bishop pro- 
posed to walk to Ucluliat over the Indian trail. The 
proposal suited neither the Indians nor Father Brabant ; 
but there was no opposing His Lordship, and so the 
journey was started at about noon of the third day of 
waiting. Accompanied by two Indians, who carried the 
provisions and the most needed objects for camping out, 
they walked till dark. They then built a fire, partook of 
their evening meal under a starry sky and made them- 
selves comfortable on a sandy hill to spend the night. 
Fatigued by the day’s long tramp through sand and 
gravel they were soon sound asleep. It was not for long, 
alas ! Splattering rain awakened them and drove Father 
Brabant higher up the hill to the stump of a large tree, 
which forked the water streaming down to the sea. The 
Bishop, invited to follow him, did so reluctantly and 
with good ground ; for the place, which appeared to be 
better, was in reality worse. They held out, however, 
standing in mud and water, till four o’clock, when a cup 
of tea, which Father Brabant succeeded in making, 
brought them some comfort. 


(1) Opus. cit., p. 18. 


Continuing his narrative the missionary writes : 


We left as soon as it was daylight. After a short walk along the 
beach we took to the bush, intending to make a short cut of a 
projecting point. After struggling about a couple of hours through 
the thick salal brushwood, we came to the Indian trail, which we 
were glad to discover ; and following it with great avidity we traveled 
about five miles an hour, when, lo! to our great disappointment, we 
noticed that said trail led directly to our old camping place, where 
the fire on which we had cooked our breakfast was still smoking. 
Our courage now sank very low, and then, instead of following the 
same trail in an opposite direction, which with a little reflection we 
ought to have done, we went over rocks and boulders around the 
point which we had intended to have cut off that morning. According 
to directions by the Clayoquots we were at a certain spot to cross to 
the Ucluliat inlet. This we intended to do, when we took to the bush 
again. We walked and walked till I found my strength failing, which 
being noticed by the Bishop, he proposed that we should take some- 
thing to eat. Accordingly we made a fire in the bush, and then we 
boiled doughnuts! We ate them with good appetite. By this time 
the Indians began to show bad will and insisted on going back to 
the beach, which we accordingly did. 

Early in the afternoon the rain, which had fallen in the morning 
in the shape of a Scotch mist, became thicker and thicker. As we 
had come to a small bay, where driftwood was piled up in great 
quantity, we prepared a place where we could spend the night. We 
started a big fire, which soon spread to the trees around, and in the 
morning I discovered that a hole was burned through one of my 
boots and that my cloak was badly damaged. The Bishop’s clothing 
had also suffered to a certain extent through fire. We took as 
breakfast the last piece of meat we had left, and we made also 
slapjacks with our last flour. After this we began to walk with 
renewed courage. However, about nine o’clock, the Bishop took a 
fainting fit. He lay down on the rocks and asked if I had any food 
left. I took down a satchel which I had on my back, and after care- 
ful examination I found in a paper a few grains of sugar, and a 
little flour in ‘the corner of an old flour sack; this I gathered ina 
spoon and presented to His Lordship ; he would not, however, take 
of it except after I had taken my share, saying that he did not know 
what would become of us in case I should also give out. We next 
noticed that the Indians were gathering mussels on the rocks and 
ate them with great relish. This we also did, and raw mussels and 
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salal berries were the only food which we took till we reached 
Captain Francis’ place in Ucluliat next morning. 

The Captain could hardly recognize us; seeing our condition and 
hearing of our long compulsory abstaining from food, he advised 
us, and we followed his advice, not to take a full meal till we had 
by eating very little at a time prepared our stomachs for its usual 
functions. The Captain went into his store and gave us new pants 
and shoes, for all our clothes had been reduced to rags in our 
attempt to travel through the brushwood. His Lordship Bishop 
Seghers at one time escaped being drowned, having slipped from a 
rock in crossing a ravine, where the sea swept in very freely at high 
tide. 

Our experience from Clayoquot to Ucluliat had such an effect on 
our general condition that it took more than two weeks for us to 
recover our usual strength. 


During the remainder of the expedition there were no 
more incidents found worthy of recording. 

The return home, after six weeks of traveling, was 
hailed with delight by the priests and the people of Victo- 
ria. Father Brabant rested there for a few days and 
then went, October 29th, to Alaska. In the beginning of 
February he was again in Victoria making ready to take 
charge of the West Coast with headquarters at Hesquiat. 


VI. 


THE MISSION OF HESQUIAT ESTABLISHED. 


Once his appointment received, Father Brabant 
would soon have been ready to bid good-by to Victoria 
and to leave for the field assigned to his zeal ; but the 
Bishop held him back, because he wished the work 
to be started at a propitious time of the year and 
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the missionary to have some assistance, at least in the 
beginning. The departure was therefore delayed until 
May 6, 1875, when he bade farewell to Victoria, his 
agreeable home and many friends, to bury himself far 
away in the wilderness, among uncouth savages, who, 
despite all their pretenses, cared little if anything for his 
coming among them. He was accompanied by Father 
Rondeault, an experienced Indian missionary, and by 
Noél Leclaire, a Canadian carpenter, whom the Bishop 
had chosen to lend a helping hand in setting the work 
on foot. They took along on board the schooner Thorn- 
ton, which was to convey them to their destination, 
three calves — a bull and two heifers — « destined to 
become the pioneer cattle » of Hesquiat, and a New- 
foundland dog, which was to remain the solitary priest’s 
companion after the departure of Father Rondeault and 
the carpenter. The Thornton sailed into Hesquiat harbor 
on Tuesday May 11; but the landing could not be 
effected, owing to the stormy weather, until the following 
Thursday. Once the landing was effected, all hands 
turned with a will to construction work, at a spot selected 
upon the advice of Captain Brown of The Thornton. The 
Bishop’s orders were to put up at the least cost possible 
a building 60 X 26 feet, to serve as a church, and a 
small two-room residence. If the mission proved to be a 
success, it would be time enough to erect more preten- 
tious quarters. 

But what material did they have for the erection of 
even these small buildings ? 

The answer to the question is quite interesting and 
Father Brabant himself shall give it. 


« In the beginning of December 1874, the good old bark Edwin, 
Captain Hughes, sailed from Port Blakely, Puget Sound, Washing- 
ton, with a cargo of lumber for Australia. When she was about to 
pass from the Straits of Fuca, which divide Vancouver Island from 
the State of Washington, she sprung a leak, soon filled with water 
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and became unmanageable. On the 3d. of December, early in the 
morning, some Indians saw the wreck away at sea; and near the 
vessel, which had all sails set, was a raft on which were the captain 
and his sailors. The Indians, unmindful of the roughness of the 
ocean, launched their canoes and went to the rescue. But the sailors, 
at sight of the would-be rescuers, were filled with fear and made 
signs to them not to come near. Thereupon the Indians, asa sign of 
good will and friendly dispositions, crossed themselves: the white 
men understood the meaning, blessed themselves also and called 
for the savages to approach. All were soon rescued from their dan- 
gerous predicament and safely landed on the Hesquiat shore. Mean- 
while the bark, providentially I should say, sailed into the harbor 
and was dashed to pieces on the rocky shore. The lumber which 
formed the cargo was piled up by the waves for a mile up an down 
along the beach. The Indians gathered it together and it was bought 
up by Captain Warren of Vancouver, who parted with it for mission 
purposes to Bishop Seghers. » (1) 


For the help extended to the wrecked sailors, Matla- 
haw, the Indian chief, received a medal from the Domin- 
ion Government and from the United States Govern- 
ment, a liberal reward for himself and the men who 
aided in the rescuing. 

Theonesad part of the tale was, that Captain Hughes’s 
wife was crushed to death between the heavy timbers of 
the cargo, and their two children and a Chinese cook 
were washed overboard and drowned. But for the loss 
of these lives the accident might have been called an 
undisguised blessing all around. For Father Brabant, it 
was evidently fortunate ; for thanks to it, he could, at 
relatively small cost, erect a modest mission plant. The 
auspiciousness which had presided at the securing of the 
building material failed during the construction period. 
The weather was all the while very unpropitious, albeit 
the season was the best of the year ; then, the carpenter 
was taken sick, or he played sick; for, when the two 


(1) Letter to Father Van Hulse, Hesquiat, Jan. 26, 1892. 
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priests, tired of his unbearable ways, told that they 
would do without him, he managed to get well and to 
go to work, although he kept sulking for days at a time. 

The first task was the erection of a shed that served 
as kitchen, bed-room, dining-room, kennel for the dog 
and night-shelter for the calves. It was a combination 
shed if ever there was one. In less than two months all 
the work which the carpenter had contracted for, was 
done on the church and the house. Needless to say that 
both structures were mere shells, roughly finished, afford- 
ing but a relative protection against wind, rain and 
frost. 

The church was dedicated to the Sacred Heart and 
the first Mass was celebrated in it by Father Brabant on 
July 5th, in the presence of all the Hesquiat Indians and 
of a crowd of Machelat Indians headed by their chief. 

« It was simply ludicrous », says our missionary, « to 
see those untutored people, who for the first time in their 
lives were to be present at Mass, enter into the building, 
in their primitive costume ! Pants were an article not in 
use in those days: the legendary Indian blanket was 
the covering of most members of our first audience ; but 
some, to honor the occasion, had made immense aprons 
and even a few wore « soutanes », made from such mate- 
rial as was in their possession — white, black, and red, 
even blue — all after the model of the one they had seen 
me wear. I need not say that on that occasion it was no 
easy task to keep recollected and attentive at Mass, and 
so much the less easy, because the devotees present 
were by their talk, remarks and movements a constant 
source of distraction. » 

Father Rondeault preached to the assembly, urging 
his hearers to be faithful attendants at the church and 
followers of the teachings which the priest, who was now 
definitely settled among them, would communicate to 
them. It was Father Rondeault’s last duty at Hesquiat ; 
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for on the next day he left with Noél Leclaire for Vic- 
toria. Father Brabant was alone ! Alone in charge of 
twenty tribes of Indians numbering some five thousand 
souls and scattered along a coast line of some two hun- 
dred miles..He was the only priest, and at Hesquiat, the 
only white man. Besides him there were then but four 


white men on the Coast, each one of them in charge of a 


trading post, of which the nearest one was at Clayoquot, 
several miles by sea from Hesquiat. What must have 
been his feelings of lonesomeness after the departure of 
his two companions, after the heaving out of sight of the 
schooner that took them back to civilization and left him 
alone with himself, alone with his dog and his calfs, 
alone among this uncouth, savage people, who had not 
the least comprehension of the sacrifices he was making 
in their behalf, alone to civilize them, alone to defend 
himself against their possible attacks, alone for these 
thousand and one things in which a civilized being is 
accustomed to depend upon the assistance of others ! 
He will have to live thus for years, without even the 
consoling incentive of enjoying correspondence with 
either friends, colleagues or superior, and without the 
relief to his humdrum life of contact with the outside 
world through the periodical press ; for up to the year 
1895, there was no post to Hesquiat, only on chance 
occasions was mail secured to him, usually not oftener 
than twice or three times a year. A letter from his rever- 
end brother in Belgium reached him on March 9, 1889, 
four months after it was written ; the invitation to Bishop 
Brondel’s consecration in the Victoria cathedral sent in 
October, came to hand January 27, 1880; intelligence 
of the death of Pope Pius [X, which occurred February 
7, 1879, was received as early as April 14th following, 
together with the news of Pope Leo’s accession to the 
pontifical throne. After twenty years of such isolation, 
namely, in 1895, regular mail-carrying steamboats called 
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at the mission once a month. Before that time the mis- 
sionary had his letters addressed in care of the Bishop 
of Victoria, who managed to have them delivered to the 
addressee through the first captain of a West Coast tra- 
ding schooner he met on the streets of the episcopal city. 
We who are so anxious for our daily morning paper and 
so particular about the prompt and frequent delivery of 
our letters, are we able to realize the privation of this 
means of remaining in touch with the civilized world 
and with those upon whose advice we rely, to whose 
friendship we hold fast? We may think that one gets 
accustomed to such loneliness, so that after a time it 
entails no more privation. Theoretically that may be 
possible ; but Father Brabant did not become used to 
it ; it always remained a hardship to him to be deprived 
of all social and intellectual intercourse, and it was only 
at the cost of repeated sacrifices of his dearest inclinations 
that he escaped giving way to the temptation of applying 
for work in a more civilized community. For instance, 
whenever he visited Victoria, which happened seldom 
more than once a year, he made it a point of duty to 
avoid meeting lay acquaintances, for no other reason 
than to escape the danger of wishing for a change (1). 
Speaking in old age of his long years of solitude, 
he was asked if he did not feel the loneliness of his 
position at those times when, after a chance call at Hes- 
quiat, a vessel with its enlivening crew of white men 
again sailed out of the harbor and out of sight. His first 
answer was — « no » ; but the « no » was spoken in such a 
manner as to leave the impression that such a feeling 
might have come up, only to be conquered without delay. 
Upon reflexion he added: « Once though, I remember 
having watched it gradually disappear, and as I realized 
that I had had my last word with a civilized being for I 


(1) S. M. M. in British Columbia Orphans’ Friend, p. 6, July 1912. - 
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knew not how long, I DID find it hard to swallow for a 
few minutes ; but I went back of the house and chopped 
enough wood to last for a fortnight. I never chopped so 
much in so short a time » (1). 

Not seldom there were capital reasons to wish for the 
anchorage in Hesquiat Harbor of some sort of a craft 
from the civilized world. This was the case in November 
1883, when the missioner had lost the run of the days of 
the week and was not sure that he was keeping the law 
of abstinence and celebrating the Sunday at the proper 
time. He was relieved of his perplexity by the arrival of 
H. M.S. Kingfisher, whose sailors put him safe onto the 
right track. The experience bore its usual practical les- 
son, which was, not to disbelieve the Indians affirming 
that they had kept the Sunday on Saturday or on Mon- 
day, and not to be too hard in passing judgment upon 
missionaries guilty of a like mistake. For instance, 
Father Rondeault, who had aided in the organization of 
the Hesquiat mission, had at one time gained eight days 
in the calendar by anticipating Lent and the distribution 
of ashes the full length of a week (2). 

To be exposed to such blunders as the above was 
merely annoying ; it was nothing of course by the side 
of the privations of all sorts that this solitude entailed. 
These privations we may in part imagine and we must 
content ourselves with imagining them ; for Father Bra- 
bant does not refer to them in his writings. May be he 
thought that to write of such things would look like 
complaining and that was the last thing he wanted to 
do. Moreover, he was not of a complaining nature ; he 
took whatever came his way good-naturedly, bracing 
himself for the task and sticking to the duty on hand 


(1) Letter from S. M. des Cing Plaies, St. Ann’s Academy, Victoria, Nov. 19, 


1912. 
(2) Vancouver Island and its Missions, p. 74. 
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through thick and thin. It might cost him sacrifice upon 
sacrifice, years might go by without bringing a change ; 
but what of that ! Is it not best to see it out and to hold 
on without complaint to the task imposed upon him by 
his superior, without reference to the hardships borne 
and still to be borne? In the many letters we have of 
him, there is no word of complaint, seldom is there a 
mention of his feelings anent the untoward conditions 
in which he is placed and when there is such mention, 
it is always with a purpose. Thus in 1883, March 8, he 
wrote a letter to Monsignor De Néve to thank him for a 
money contribution which the old Rector, as was his 
wont with the alumni on the poorer missions, had sent 
to Hesquiat. In that letter he urges directing some 
vocations towards the diocese of Victoria and, evidently 
further to touch his benefactor’s heart, he calls attention 
to his forsaken situation in the following words : 


It is now close on eight months that I did not kneel to the feet of 
the priest (style wvlandats). That is all right for one or two years ; but it 
would be much better if I could go more frequently to confession. 
Besides the graces received on such occasions, it is refreshing to 
have a friendly talk with a brother priest — mutual encouragement 
is given and advice received. For me years come and go leaving me 
ever in the same sorry plight. May I hope that you will provide a 
remedy by sending us a few good and zealous priests? As soon as 
they reach Vancouver Island I'll not give any peace to the Bishop 
until he has sent — I’ll not say — an assistant, but a colleague 
stationed at a distance which will permit an occasional visit. 


The loneliness of Father Brabant’s hfe at Hesquiat 
was still increased by the difficulty and danger of the 
journey to the city of Victoria, which meant for him 
civilization and converse with his fellow-priests and with 
his bishop. Unless he could take advantage of a trading- 
schooner that called at his home, the trip to Victoria was 
by Indian canoe and took from five to seven days. The 
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night was always spent on shore, under the broad expanse 
of the heavens. With daybreak a cup of tea was prepared 
and taken with hard tack ; then the canoe was launched 
and, if the wind was favorable, the sails were spread ; if 
not, recourse was had to the paddles, which were plied 
until fatigue forced to rest. About noon some hard tack 
was eaten and washed down with water brought along 
in a barrel; towards dark a landing-place was sought, 
the canoe was pulled ashore, a camp-fire was built and 
tea made for another meal of hard tack. Whereupon, 
tired by the fatigues of the day, the sand of the beach 
did not appear too rough a couch (1). 

The travelers were always well satisfied and considered 
that they fared very well indeed so long as the tempera- 
ture was not too low and no gale was blowing on the 


ocean ; for then, the canoe had to make for shelter and 


all hands to remain encamped, often for days at a time. 
Thus on one of these journeys, in the month of April 
1880, the weather was very favorable when the start from 
Hesquiat on the way to Victoria was made; but it 
became gradually very cold and within a good day’s 
journey from the city it was bitterly so. On account of 
the smoothness of the waters, the Indians had kept on 
paddling until close on to midnight. When they con- 
cluded to make a landing, Father Brabant crippled with 
the cold, rather than to camp on the sea beach, chose to 
remain in the bottom of the canoe ; but he was suffering 
so intensely from the chillness of the night, that sleep 
would not come and that he even feared to have his feet 
frozen. He expressed his fears to the Indians, whereupon 
one of them turned about in the canoe and put the soles 
of his feet to the priest’s, who was soon warmed up ; for 
it is a peculiarity with those Indians that their feet are 


(1) Letter to Prudent Brabant, Hesquiat, Oct. 8, 1880, 
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always warm, even when they walk barefooted through 
the snow (1). 

Upon his return trip from Victoria on the same occa- 
sion, he barely escaped drowning during a storm so 
severe that the Indians as well as the missionary had 
given up all hopes of escaping alive. Terrific waves 
rising like mountains threatened to engulf them at every 
instant. All but the man at the stern lay flat in the canoe, 
which at times stood almost straight up upon the waters. 
When, after having been buffeted to and fro in their frail 
embarcation for several hours, they succeeded at length 
in bringing it to shore, they were fortunate, soaked as 
they were with the brine of the sea, to find a good supply 
of driftwood with which to built a fire, by whose side 
they spent the night in comparatively fair circumstan- 
ees (2). : 

Having written about the loneliness of Father Bra- 
bant’s mission we might still add something here about 
its location, about the climate of the country and its 
resources in food and other necessaries of life. 

The climate of Hesquiat, although not ideal, is fairly 
good. The seasons, as upon the rest of Vancouver Island, 
are evenly divided between seasons of rain and seasons 
of fine weather. There never is much snow and when 
there is, it is soon melted. The frost is very light. Father 
Brabant spent some winters there during which it did, 
so to say, not freeze at all. 

The church and the house stand on a wooded hill 
back of the Indian village, whose homes are built along 
the beach. Between the church and the village a rivulet 
flows ; and from the rear of his residence the missionary 
looked upon the forest-covered mountains rising in 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, p. 64. 
(2) Opus. cit., p. 65. 
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majestic splendor against the sky and shutting off the 
horizon. Not so in front, where the eyes rested, beyond 
the little cluster of Indian lodges, upon the broad expanse 
of the ocean stretching into endless distance. During the 
fall and the winter season the missionary was compelled 
to remain indoors for days at a time, owing to the con- 
tinually raging storms, and life was made particularly 
dreary and monotonous by the never varying sight of the 
angry waves wasting their fury all in vain, always ebbing 
and flowing with never a white sail of a passing vessel 
to bring some cheer to the depressing tableau. 

The staple food was at first fish, — salmon, cod, her- 
ring, halibut — which the sea furnished ordinarily in 
rich abundance ; later on he had also plenty of milk and 
meat from the cattle which he himself had raised from 
the stock brought from Victoria and which throve on the 
fodder they found in the woods, except during the winter, 
when they were fed on hay cut and harvested with the 
Indians’s assistance. He had also a garden, which he 
cultivated himself and in which he could grow all the 
vegetables common in Belgium and in the northern 
states of America. 

The first house he inhabited was a two-room frame 
dwelling : one room was called the Indian room and 
served to receive the parishioners who called on the 
priest ; the other was the kitchen and sitting-room, and 
at times did duty as bed-room ; but ordinarily the bed 
was put up on the loft over those rooms. A small room 
which communicated with the living quarters and served 
as sacristy and spare-room for clerical visitors and for 
the assistant, when the missioner happened to have one, 
completed the original installations. In 1887 he hada 
log-house built, lined it inside, put rustic on it outside 
and made it quite comfortable by improving upon it 
from time to time. 

What the people were like with whom he spent the 


better part of his life we have already said. They were 
savages in the full force of the term — uncouth, dirty, 
immoral, addicted to all sorts of pagan practices and 
superstitions. Their houses were hovels of filth and dirt ; 
their attire was a blanket of cedar bark or of dog’s hair ; 
their food consisted of whale blubber, of fish and roots. 
Beyond the love of the parents for their children and the 
affection of children for their elders, they did not seem 
to have any of the ennobling feelings of human beings. 
We were told by a missionary who lived years among 
them, that at one time a schooner picked up two Indians 
whose canoe had capsized and who were floating on a 
plank in a starving condition, doomed to perish in the 
waves before many more hours. They were fed, clothed 
and sheltered for several days on the schooner and were 
being taken back to their tribe ; on the way, the sailors 
run short of drinking water, whereupon they asked the 
Indians, who owed them their lives, to go ashore and 
assist in replenishing the water barrels. Their instant 
reply was: « How much will you pay? » When they 
were told that they were indebted to their rescuers and 
not entitled to any pay for so trifling a reciprocation, 
they refused point blank to lend a helping hand. The 
angered captain of the schooner put them ashore and 
left them to their own resources to find their way back 
to their village. This incident leaves us to conclude how 
little earthly gratitude Father Brabant could expect for 
his sacrificing devotion. 

It might be asked: Why did the Hesquiat Indians 
manifest a desire to have a mission established among 
them ? One of the principal reasons was political. They 
were relatively a small tribe and therefore exposed to 
hostile incursions from their more powerful neighbors, 
who usually worsted them in battle and carried off the 
prisoners of war to reduce them to slavery. The presence 
of a white man was a safeguard against further trespass- 
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ing of their enemies, and, on this account, they showed 
themselves anxious to have the mission located in their 
midst ; it influenced them to part with the land asked 
for, and to gather around the priest for instruction ; the 
more so, that the knowledge of things religious was 
mostly conveyed by means of song, of which they were 
particularly fond. 

Whatever reasons the Indians had to welcome the 
missioner to their village, he had but one to take up his 
abode among them, and that was, to convert them to 
the Christian Faith. It was the object that led him to 

Hesquiat and kept him there during thirty-five long 
years. What he all did to attain his object and with 
what success, his letters will in part tell us. By means 
of these and of his book of Reminiscences, published thir- 
teen years ago, we shall get a glimpse into this long life 
of devotion and sacrifice. 

The first letter in the order of time is one addressed 
to the Rev. Prefect of the College, Father Goens. It is 
dated: Mission of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Hesquiat, 
Aug. 22, 1875, and it gives principally an account of a 
missionary expedition to neighboring tribes. It runs as 
follows. 


I have just been on a fifteen days’ mission west of Hesquiat during 
which I have visited six different tribes, of over two thousand 
natives. I am happy to say that I have been well received in every 
tribe and that my mission has been most successful. Undoubtedly 
this gives much consolation, but at the same time I feel almost 
discouraged when I think that I am here all alone on sucha large 
coast and with five thousand souls to look after. 

I left Hesquiat July 27, in a large Indian canoe ; seven Hesquiat 
young men accompanied me and one Clayoquot Indian, — Guyer 
-— who was to be my interpreter and who proved indeed to bea 
very good one, As we stepped into our canoe, most of the natives 
came out of their houses, and the speaker, or orator, of the tribe made 
a very touching speech, wishing us a prosperous and successful 
voyage and telling me among other things « to take along only one 
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half of my heart and to leave the other half with him and his tribe ». 
Then we struck up a song in the Hesquiat language, asking the 
Lord’s blessing upon our journey and our labors, and a few moments 
later a fair breeze had carried us out of sight of the Hesquiat village. 
The first two nights were spent in our canoe; for the weather was 
very foggy and consequently the air, evenings and mornings, was 
very cold ; so much so in fact, that all of us, with the exception of 
two, caught a very severe cold, which in my case was followed by 
a semi-extinction of voice. Two days later I was obliged to send 
back two of my Indians, who had become very sick: their place 
was taken by a redskin of the Mouetsat tribe, whose village we 
reached on the third day after leaving Hesquiat. 

As we approached the camp of the Mouetsats the men rushed out 
of their houses shouting at the top of their voices : « welcome, wel- 
come! » and loudly cheering. The warmth of this reception was 
quite surprising ; for the previous year, when I visited the same 
tribe in the company of Rt. Rev. Bishop Seghers, we were treated 
rather with coolness. 

In this camp I met an old fellow who amused me very much. He 
had been in Victoria many years ago and for some reason or other 
he must have come into close contact with a policeman ; for pointing 
at me, he kept repeating to his companions: « Uf-high ish Leplet ! 
Up-high ish Leplet! — The heart of the priest laughs! the heart of 
the priest laughs! He is not like the policeman ; the policeman is 
bad! very bad is the policeman! » And then addressing me :. 
« Why », said he, « do you not tell the policeman to be good ? Why 
do you not tell him to take your heart and not to look angry but to 
smile like yourself? » This speech caused great merriment in the 
camp. It was not the only one; there were others made by influential 
men, speeches that would do credit even to civilized people, speeches 
expressive of the Indians’ joy at my coming and stay with them. 

After spending two days in the Mouetsat camp instructing the 
natives morning and afternoon and baptizing their children, I went 
to the Muchalats, where we met a great welcome last year. I found 
them in the same good dispositions, most anxious to hear the word 
of God and docile beyond expression. Unhappily the Muchalat 
chief was absent ; but he came since to see me at Hesquiat in order 
to give an account for his absence and to express his deep regret for 
having missed my instructions. The good fellow keeps a long lath, 
or stick, in his house in which he cuts a notch every day of the week 
in order to be sure not to fail to keep holy the Sunday. 

As I mention this fact I may as well add an occurence in the late 
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annals of the Hesquiats, one that took place before I was stationed 
there. The Indians were told by His Lordship Bishop Seghers to 
keep holy the Sunday : they meant to do so sure enough ; for last 
winter a sailing vessel entered Hesquiat harbor for the purpose of 
trading with the natives. It was Wednesday about noon, and al- 
though the Indians were about, none made a move to approach the 
vessel. The Captain surprised at this strange indifference, to which 
he was not accustomed, as the natives used generally to hasten on 
board, sent two men to the village, to inquire what was wrong and 
whether they were going to trade or not. Their reply was, that it 
being Sunday they wanted to keep it holy ; it was only after long 
talking that they could be persuaded to take off their Sunday finery 
and to believe that it was Wednesday and not Sunday. The prac- 
tice, therefore, of the Muchalat chief, of keeping track of the days of 
the week by cutting notches into a stick is a very wise one, since it 
insures the holy-keeping of the right day. ‘ 

From Muchalat I went to Ehatissat, where I found the Indians 
assembled to the number of about 250. They received me warmly, 
perhaps all the more so because I brought back to them a woman 
slave who had been given up to me by the chief of the Mouetsat 
camp. She had come to me for assistance and had touchingly en- 
treated me to procure her her freedom. I had an interview on the 
subject with the chief of the Mouetsats and succeeded in obtaining 
her release and her return with me to her own people and friends. 

During my stay in the Ehatissat camp all the Indians were most 
assiduous in coming to my instructions, and when the appointed 
time for leaving had come, all the most influential men of the tribe 
pressed around, beseeching me to stay another day. Buta fair breeze 
was blowing and I had received a letter from His Lordship summon- 
ing me on important business to Victoria, so that the voice of the 
Ehattisat Indians was stifled by the words of the Sacred Writer : 
subditi estote praepositis vestyis — first of all do the will of your supe- 
riors, 

I was not at the end of my missionnary journey, however ; there 
being, conformably to my itinerary, three more camps to call upon 
— two farther west and one on my way back to Hesquiat. The first 
camp was that of the Kyuquots, who form the largest tribe on the 
West Coast, numbering about one thousand souls. They are an intel- 
ligent sort of savages, but of rather a proud nature. I did not suc- 
ceed so well with them as I had anticipated ; for no other reason, it 
appears, than that I was not stationed in their village. The Hesqui- 
ats being comparatively a small tribe, the Kyuquots do not under- 


stand why I should make my abode with these their rivals instead 
of with them. 

Upon arriving at the Kyuquot camp I was witness of a very touch- 
ing scene. On my last mission with the Rt. Rev. Bishop Seghers, 
our interpreter, who belonged to this tribe, had asked us to be per- 
mitted to go along with us to Victoria, giving as his motive that he 
wanted to spend the winter among the Whites, because the Indians’ 
winter food did no longer agree with him. This is generally the case with 
Indians who have spent any length of time with white families. The 
Bishop did not grant him his request, and Charley — such was the 
name the young fellow went by — took sick in the early spring and 
died. His mother, whose only child Charley was, was sitting on the 
beach before her home as we entered the harbor. The usual cry of 
Weena ! Weena ! — Strangers ! Strangers ! — was heard, and then, 
Leplet ! Leplet ! — the priest! the priest! — These words seemed to 
arouse the old woman as from a réverie. Raising her eyes, she recog- 
nised me at once, extended both arms towards Heaven and began 
to weep so bitterly and to utter such heart-rending lamentations that 
I felt deeply moved. My! how the Indians can cry and recount the 
motives of their grief ! Charley’s mother had a long litany of these 
to tell me, ending every single one with the words, ever the same : 
« Ah! Ah! Ah! Where is my son ? Was he not always with you ? Do 
you bring him back to me? No, I see him not ! Ah! Ah! Ah! 
Where is my son?» The affliction of that poor woman haunts me 
even at this writing. 

As above stated I was rather disappointed in my anticipations at 
the Kyuquot camp. I spent two days near their village without be- 
ing able to make them assemble at the Chief’s house. 

Seeing that my efforts remained fruitless, I made up my mind to 
leave. Two young men, aware of my intentions, came up to me pro- 
testing that their hearts were not like those of the other savages, of 
whom they declared themselves to be ashamed, because of their 
arrant and disgraceful treatment of me. I gave them as much conso- 
lation as I could, and, at their request, I baptized their two newly- 
born children. To one of these Indians, — a finely-built lad — I 
was particulary drawn on account of his free, open and intelligent 
countenance and also on account of an experience I had with him 
on a previous occasion. I had baptized his first-born child on my 
maiden tour of the country in the company of Bishop Seghers ; and 
I expected to meet him again on our second tour ; but he was absent 
from the village at the time of our arrival. As soon, however, as he 
heard of our presence, he left his work at the fishing station, and 
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traveled many miles to have a chance to greet us. He was accompan 
ied by his wife ; but I missed the child, whom I remembered to 
have baptized ; so I asked him : « Nemucos, where is your child ? » 
— « Oh! my child is dead this long time. » I was going to speak 
some words of consolation to him by reminding him that his child 
was in Heaven, and by way af introduction, I remarked : «I sup- 
pose that you cried very much over the loss of your little one ? » But 
he replied : « No, I did not cry ; for my child is in Heaven: it is 
with Almighty God. » — « Did your wife not cry?» — «She was 
going to cry ; but I told her not to, and she did not. » — What 
do you think of such example of fortitude for an Indian, who is so 
extremely fond of his children ? Is it not worthy of being set up asa 
pattern for Christians much older in the Faith ? 
The good dispositions of the two lone Kyuquots did not console 
me for the failure with the rest of the tribe and when I left, it was 
with a heavy heart and also with some latent feeling of astonishment 
that the Sacred Heart, to whom our mission is dedicated, had 
allowed this discomfiture. It is useless to worry, however, since after 
our sowing, planting and watering, it all belongs to God to give the 
increase : I was, therefore, about to dismiss the thought of my dis- 
appointment and to turn my attention to thoughts of thankfulness for 
the favorable wind that filled the sails of our little craft and pushed 
us on through the emerald waves towards another camp, when, lo 
and behold ! upon turning around for a last look at the scene of my 
frustrated labors, I spied in the distance a canoe making straight for 
ours. I surmised at once that it was the bearer of a favorable mes- 
sage from the camp, and I instinctively rejoiced. I was not deceived : 
the canoe in question was manned by three chiefs, who entreated me 
to return and promised that the Indians would assemble without a 
fault and at once. What could I do but comply with their wishes? 
My return was hailed by five hundred congregated redskins, to 
whom I was going to speak, when I was requested to tarry a while 
in order to give the Chief an opportunity to apologize in the name of 
all his subjects. For a truth, that apology was the most humble and 
touching pleading for pardon it ever was my privilege to listen to. 
It affected me to the extent of pushing back into my throat the 
scolding that had been shaping itself upon my lips and of which I 
thought a moment before that it was richly deserved. My remarks 
were confined to the giving of a warning for the future, to which I 
added some instructions on the cardinal points of religion and I con- 
cluded with a request to have the lately-born children brought for- 
ward for baptism. The request, which was promptly complied with, 
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resulted in the regeneration of seventeen little ones. This last pleas- 
ant task accomplished, I made a second start for Djeklesat, but not 
until I had been made to promise to the Kyuquots that I would 
renew my visit to them in the spring. 

The Djeklesats form a small tribe whose abode is just this side of 
Cape Cook or Woody Point. I met the Indians of Sitka, Alaska, last 
winter, also the Stickeens, the Bella Bellas, the Bella Coolas, etc., 
all reputed to be among the roughest of the rough in this land of 
savages ; but these Djeklesats are, the Ahousats excepted, to all out- 
ward appearances at least, the fiercest looking redskins it has been 
my fate to come across. But their grim and wild looks to the contrary, 
the Djeklesats are a well-disposed people, as much so as any in my 
extensive mission. There are exceptions of course, and to these 
belongs a medicine man or Indian doctor. The first night I spent in 
their camp, that fellow had a vision which was the occasion to howl- 
ing that could be heard, I fancy, miles away. According to his own 
report he had seen Almighty God and received certain instructions 
for the benefit of his race. He called upon me in the morning, strewed 
the floor of the house which had been assigned me for a lodging 
with bird feathers, and warned the tribe not to lose a word of my 
instructions. Then he departed, not showing up once at any of the 
talks I had with the Indians concerning religion. I told his fellow- 
Indians what I thought of the visions and ceremonies of impostors 
of his ilk and caliber, and I flatter myself with the thought that my 
next visit is not likely to call for more visions. 

Two days after finishing my work at Djeklesat I landed at the 
Newchalat village, situated on Nootka Island, on the way to Hes- 
quiat. The natives, being engaged in catching dogfish, were almost 
all absent from the camp ; but the few whom I found at home gave 
me much satisfaction all around : the chief going so far as to promise 
me that he would send a few of his young men to Hesquiat to be 
taught all the Catholic prayers. That enters within the scope of the 
plan which I have devised and which calls for the periodical presence 
of a few younger Indians from each tribe at Hesquiat, to receive 
instruction about the chief tenets of the Faith. Back in their own 
villages, they may then impart their knowledge to such of their 
tribesmen as desire to be instructed. This plan, if it succeeds, will 
increase my efficacy while lightening my labors. 

I stayed but a few hours with the Newchalats and then set sail 
for Hesquiat, where I landed at midnight, August rath. 

I had reckoned upon finding at Hesquiat Harbor a coast trader 
that would take me to Victoria ; but I was disappointed. 


At this point the letter is interrupted and it is not 
taken up again until the 5th of September, when the 
missionary was still waiting for the looked-for schooner. 
He resumes it, apparently to draw his conclusion from 
what he previously wrote : it is that Father Goens should 
do his best to secure some candidates for a diocese where 
the Indian harvest of souls is so great and so promising. 


Although I know that my letter is already long enough to exhaust 
any man’s patience, I wish to add a few words to make it complete. 

After resting a few days in Hesquiat, I thought it advisable to 
make another missionary trip, this time in the direction of Victoria, 
about thirty or forty miles from here. I met on that trip three 
different tribes numbering some nine hundred souls. With two of 
these I met with unusual success; but with the third I signally 
failed. Knowing the cause of my failure I am not at all alarmed. In 
fact, I dare say that the Claoquots are even now sorry for the way 
they treated me and that they will some day be good Christians. 
However, I commend these poor savages to your good prayers and 
holy sacrifices. 

Looking over my baptismal records, I have just ascertained that 
I had forty-nine baptisms of newly-born children on these two 
journeys. 

There are a dozen tribes yet that I did not visit this year, as the 
building of the church kept me almost constantly at Hesquiat. 
Besides, there is no use in my trying to attend singlehanded all the 
Indians committed to my care. Were they living together in one 
camp, it would be bad enough; but just think of five thousand 
savages scattered over twenty camps, along a coast two hundred 
miles long, and then imagine your poor servant pretending to look 
after the spiritual interests of all and every tribe. The supposition 
is absurd. Several priests are needed here. Direct, therefore, some 
of your students towards Vancouver Island: they will find plenty 
to do among surroundings that appeal to such as seek a free hand 
for the display of their sacerdotal activity. 


Upon the above follows a roseate picture of the Indian 
missions of Vancouver Island as compared with similar 
missions in the United States. It was evidently meant 
to work up good Father Goens’s enthusiasm and win his 


intercession with the Rector for more Vancouver candi- 
dates. Among those who were secured between the years 
1875 and 1880 belonged Father (later Bishop) J. Lem- 
mens, Father L. Eussen, and Father G. Donckele — 
men of whom the College is justly proud, who had a 
noble share in evangelizing the Indians and who died at 
the post of duty rich in merits if not in years. 

The voyage to Victoria, to which Father Brabant had 
been called by Bishop Seghers, was not begun until 
September 20, when the opportunity to board a trading 
schooner was afforded at last. His stay at the episcopal 
city was not of long duration ; for on the 25th he wrote to 
Father Goens from Victoria, that he was making ready 
to leave again for the mission on the next day but one 
and that he did not anticipate an occasion to see a priest 
before ten months thence. He saw one much sooner, 
however ; but under circumstances that neither he nor 
his friends would have cared to bargain for — dramatic 
circumstances, which sent a thrill through the hearts of 
the western Catholics and brought Brabant’s name to 
everybody’s lips. We shall let the missionary narrate the 
whole story in a letter written from Victoria, dated St. 
Patrick’s day, 1876, and addressed to the Very Rev. 
Pro-Rector of the College, Father Pulsers. That letter 
will make up the interesting part of our next chapter. 


Vil. 


ALMOST THE END OF FATHER BRABANT’S MISSIONNARY 
CAREER. 


Victoria, St-Patrick’s day, 1876. 


VERY REVEREND FATHER, 


I was in Nanaimo, V. I., assisting our beloved bishop in preach- 
ing the jubilee to the Catholics of that locality, when I received 
your short but welcome letter. I must say that of all the letters of 
sympathy and encouragement which I have received since the 
shooting affair of last October none was more acceptable than yours, 
coming as it did from the worthy representative of one of the best 
and most important religious institutions of my native land. You 
will, therefore, please accept my most sincere thanks for your atten- 
tion. 

You state, Very Rev. Father, that you do not know any of the 
particulars of the accident that I met with : it may be that you know 
by this time ; still I venture to think that a clear statement made by 
the only witness of the whole transaction will prove interesting either 
to yourself or to your students, perhaps to both. I will, therefore, 
make bold to put it down in writing. 

And first, as regards the author of the criminal attempt upon my 
life, I must say that Matlahaw, — such was his name — the Chief 
of the Hesquiat tribe of Indians, was generally considered to be a 
quiet, harmless fellow. He was quite young, being scarcely out of 
his teens. I liked him as a chief ; for he seemed to be very docile and 
had always proved himself willing to second my efforts in favour of 
religion and civilization. 

On the 5th day of last October, when I returned to my mission 
from a trip to Victoria, I learned that during my absence an Indian 
woman had died after a sickness of two days ; that many Nootka In- 
dians were down with sickness and that several had already died. 


According to the Indians’s wont, somebody must of a necessity be 
blamed, and the Nootkas took it into their heads to render the Hes- 
quiats responsible for the present distemper, which was no other than 
smallpox : wild with excitement, they threatened to kill as many of 
the latter as had died of the dreaded disease among their own. | 
affected indifference at the threat and thereby eased somewhat my 
poor Hesquiats. Not many days went by when Matlahaw’s wife took 
sick and, after a few hours of great pain, she also died. The there- 
upon following morning I called upon him to condole with him and 
to speak a word of consolation. The moment I entered his lodge he 
arose, greeted me with a smile and then sat down again right close 
to his ailing sister, whom I noticed to be covered with smallpox. 
Poor Mathahaw was evidently unaware of his danger, so I called 
him out, enlightened him about the disease, and gave him permis- 
sion to put up a little hut near my house. He availed himself of that 
permission, built a shanty not more than twenty steps from my own, 
and went to live in it with his old father. The day after I had given 
him that permission the weather was very stormy,wherefore I allowed 
him, his father, and another Indian, who was homeless at the time, 
to spend the night in my own quarters. They seemed to appre- 
ciate my kindness very much ; for they came back towards dark 
every evening, up to the very evening before I was shot. If I had 
known more of the Indian character I might have suspected that the 
young chief had some evil designs ; for, contrary to his custom, he 
was silent and looked downcast ; but I attributed this change to the 
loss of his wife and sister. 

On Thursday October 28, about half-past six in the morning, as 
I was coming home from the Indian camp, where I had been to en- 
quire:about the health of a woman whom I suspected to be down 
with the raging plague, I found Matlahaw standing at my door. He 
entered the house with me and asked for the loan of my gun to shoot 
some birds that were about. I handed him the weapon, remarking 
that it was not loaded. « No matter », said he, « I have powder and 
shot in my shanty. » At half-past seven I said Mass, the whole tribe 
assisting as usual. Matlahaw, however, and his father were not pres- 
ent that morning, as I was told afterwards. About nine o’clock, just 
as I had finished my breakfast, an Indian walked into the house and 
informed me that the young chief was not well. As I had spoken to 
him two hours before and had not noticed that there was anything 
the matter with him, I did not take much notice of the Indian’s 
information ; but, after a moment’s reflection, I concluded that I 
would visit him for all that. 
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I found him sitting by the side of a small fire : he wore a cap and 
_a coat received from the Canadian Government and such as are 
given to every chief on the Coast. As he lifted up his eyes to me 
with a smile natural to him, I noticed that his face showed fear of 
sickness ; and before I had time to speak, he pulled at the skin of his 
right leg and said « Memeloust Leplet — « Father, I am going to die». 
-— replied : « Matlahaw, do not be afraid, I will take care of you, 
and you will be better this afternoon ». 

« Oh Leplet », said he again, pulling at the skin of his throat, 
« memeloust ». 

Once more I tried to give him courage, and after talking a few 
moments and promising to visit him again in the afternoon (when 
I had made up my mind to baptize him, as I felt sure that he would 
die of smallpox), I asked him my musket; for I wanted to shoot 
some wild ducks for my dinner. 

This was the fatal moment : He took my gun, which was standing 
against the wall of the hut, and pretended to explain that the right 
barrel was not loaded. I did not suspect any evil intentions ; for the 
man was smiling all the while; yet, as I feared — I do not know 
why — that an accident might occur, I made a quick move to the 
right, at which very moment the shot was fired. I stood in a cloud 
of smoke and saw the blood spurting from my right hand. 

Thinking that it was an accident, I calmly remarked that I was 
shot in the hand and went forward to wash the wounded member 
in a small stream that flowed close by ; but scarcely had my hand 
touched the water when another charge was lodged into my back. I 
now realized that the fellow wanted to kill me and I rushed to my 
house, which I found deserted ; for the Indian whom I had left in 
it, hearing my cries of distress, had hurried off to take the news to 
the camp. I followed him thither; but the whole tribe was already 
making towards me. Cries of sympathy and shouts of anger and 
excitement rose from the moving crowd, when they saw my wounded 
hand and the coat reduced to rags by the shots, I stated who the 
author of the crime was and then, feeling my strength waning and 
a cloud coming over my eyes, I said the Acts of Faith, Hope, Charity 
and Contrition as a preparation for death, which I considered immin- 
ent. The present letter proves that the preparation was premature, 
However, considering the distance I was from medical help and the 
extent of my injuries, I had serious ground to fear that I would not 
survive. That I escaped withal is looked upon by every one as little 
short of miraculous. 

Through it all, the Indians were most kind and obliging ; not 
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fewer than four remained with me at night and three or four were 
always about during the day. 

Within twenty-four hours after the shooting, two canoes were 
despatched from Hesquiat: one was headed for Refuge Cove, the 
home of Matlahaw’s sister ; the other, for the trading-post of Clayo- 
quot. Indignant over the doings of her brother, the savages had 
decided to fetch the sister to Hesquiat and to put her to death in 
expiation of Matlahaw’s misdeed. They brought her the same day 
and shortly after her landing, an elderly Indian rushed into the 
room in which I was lying helpless and suffering and told me with 
the greatest excitement of the cruel purpose. I warned him with all 
the energy I was able to summon not to harm the girl and gave at 
the same time stringent orders to take her toa place of safety, where, 
under the protection of some relatives of hers, whom I held respons- 
ible for her safe-keeping, she might await the passing of the storm. 

The other canoe came back the next day freighted with several 
yards of calico, which the Indians received from the trader, Fred 
Thornberg, to serve as a shroud to bury me in. A precious pleasant 
consolation, to be sure! 

On Monday morning, feast of All Saints, a canoe manned by nine 
of the best paddlers of the tribe left Hesquiat en route for Victoria, 
where they arrived on Friday about noon. They were the bearers 
of a message to the Bishop, who, as soon as he received it and 
heard the tale of the Indians confirming the written page, advised 
the authorities. Steps were at once taken to send a man-of-war to my 
assistance. H. M. S. Rocket put up steam on Saturday evening ; but 
the weather was so stormy that she could not leave till 8 o’clock 
Sunday morning. : 

Meanwhile the Indians were up with me day and night pouring 
cold water on my wounds. All their care notwithstanding, my case 
was fast getting worse, as I perfectly realized; for my hand had 
turned black with the inflammation and my arm was swollen up to 
the shoulder. 

On Tuesday evening at five o’clock an Indian rushed into my 
room and reported a large steamer in sight. From the description 
which he gave of her I concluded that she must be a man-of-war — 
and, indeed, half an hour later she fired her gun and landed before 
my door the Rt. Rev. Bishop Seghers and the Superintendent of 
Police, Doctor Redfern, of the English Navy, and Doctor Walkem, 
of Victoria, plus a force of marines. 

The Victoria practitioner, Dr. Walkem, who had volunteered to 
go to my assistance, was the first to enter my room, soon followed 
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by the Bishop and Dr. Redfern. The two doctors agreed that 
nothing could be done then and there and they ordered my transfer 
to the ship, which was accomplished the next day. Eight marines 
carried me between two rows of Indians to the man-of-war. Standing 
on the beach, one of the natives made a speech, which was a sincere 
expression of regret for what had occurred and of good wishes for 
my prompt recovery and safe return to them. 

Before steaming out of the Harbor, Captain Harris, of the Rocket, 
and the Superintendent of Police left instructions with the tribesmen 
to bring Matlahaw, — who had not been seen since the day of the 
shooting — if found, to Victoria, promising a reward of a hundred 
dollars and a supply of provisions for their trouble. 

Upon the ship I was made quite comfortable and shown every 
attention. We arrived at Victoria at day-light on Thursday morning 
and once more I was carried on a cot by the same marines who had 
performed that work of charity for me at Hesquiat. This time the 
transfer was from the boat to the episcopal residence, where they 
deposited mie, for the purpose of further medical examination, upon 
a table in the dining-room. 

Two more doctors were called to the rescue and between them a 
consultation was held. They first talked of amputating the hand ; 
then, the two first fingers ; and lastly, the index. I made such strong 
objections, however, that they agreed upon trying to save the whole 
hand. To that effect they cut open the main ulcers, removed all 
broken bones and such pieces of lead as they could reach and left 
‘me with the prospect of having to submit to an amputation within 
a few days; for they had little confidence in the efficacy of these 
makeshift means. But I put my confidence in prayer and in the 
miraculous power of the water of Lourdes, which I applied to my 
wounds ; and lo! within two days it became plain to the doctors 
that no further surgical intervention would be necessary. I now have 
the consolation to be able to offer up every morning the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass —a privilege which I would have forfeited 
for ever if amputation had been performed. 

In concluding this long narrative I cannot refrain from mentioning 
the very great kindness of our beloved Bishop and of my fellow- 
priests of Victoria (1). Truly there are no words at my command to 
express the gratitude which I owe to them and which I feel in my 
heart : they have treated me not only as a friend, but as a brother. 


(1) They were Fathers J.-J. Jonckau and J.-J. Leroy, 
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May the Lord liberally reward them tor a charity for which I can 
find no adequate utterance ! 

Since my accident I have been ona mission with His Lordship 
the Bishop along the east coast of the Island. Everywhere they ask 
for priests. At Nanaimo they had made up a plan to petition the 
Bishop to station me there ; but I found out about it and told the 
would-be petitioners that it was useless. So it is; for I leave on next 
Wednesday, March 23, for my old mission of Hesquiat. I will not 


have to face Matlahaw ; for he was found dead in the woods about -: : 


ten miles from the spot where he shot at me. 

Although I return with no feelings of fear; still I cannot hide 
from you that I should feel safer had I a priest-companion. Shall I 
have one soon ? I think not ; but I will not allow myself to give way 
to despair. Oh, no! I’ll not cease to pray that help may come and 
that, at an early date. Meanwhile I recommend myself and my mis- 
sion to your best prayers and holy sacrifices. 


Such is the simple yet vivid account of the great trial 
in our missionary’s career. He met it like a hero as he 
was : and when he was well again, his one wish was to 
return to the work he had begun and which at its very 
inception had received in blood a baptism which augur- 
ed favorably for the future; for, as Bishop Seghers 
wrote : « A mission consecrated to the Sacred Heart will 
not perish! A priest’s blood, like the Blood of the 
Redeemer does not cry for vengeance but for pardon and 
mercy ! » (1) 

As we have seen in the above letter, Father Brabant 
did not wait until he was completely healed from his 
wounds to go to work. In February 1876, whilst still 
under the doctors’ care, he accompanied his bishop to 
Comox, where a few whites had settled among the red- - 
skins. The snow was four feet deep and it was bitter cold. 
To drive in a sleigh from one end of the settlement to 
the other was anything but exhilarating ; but it was in 
search of stray sheep of the fold of Christ and, therefore, 


(1) Mer SEcuers, Abbé Maurice de Baets, — A. Siffer, Gand, 1896, p. 57. 
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quite agreeable to those two earnest men, who counted 
hardships for nothing in so great a cause. 

From Comox they repaired to Nanaimo, where they 
preached a ten days’ mission, resulting in the conclusion 
of arrangements for the establishment of a parish, of 
which Father, later Bishop, Lemmens became the first 
resident priest. After the stay at Nanaimo, both together 
visited all the Indian settlements of the East Coast. 
Again they slept in the open air, on the snow, or in In- 
dian huts, — the Bishop’s zeal finding ready and 
enthusiastic response in the heart of the priest whom 
His Lordship seemed to take particular delight in having 
with him on his apostolic expeditions. These latter occu- 
pied the time of the months of February and March. 
Then a chance to return to Hesquiat was made known 
to Father Brabant : it was not a particularly attractive 
chance ; but it was likely to be the only one within six 
months ; and, therefore, he asked to be allowed to take 
advantage of it. His request was granted ; and so it came 
to pass that he embarked on a fur-sealing schooner, which 
left Victoria harbor March 23, 1876. The journey was not 
a fast one, since it did not end until April 5th, when the 
missionary was hailed back to his mission after an ab- 
sence of five months. 


VIII. 
THE HESQUIATS’ WELCOME. 


The tidings of their priest’s journeying back to them 
had been heralded to the Hesquiats, who were in a flut- 
ter of excitement about it. When they learned that the 
schooner on which he had taken passage would not call 
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at their place, they sent a canoe with nine men to meet 
him and to bring him to their village. It was at Tsatikis, 
twenty miles from Hesquiat, that the meeting took place. 
It was a pleasant one; for the messengers were quite 
demonstrative in their joy at seeing their Leflet hail and 
hearty ; yet their demonstrations were nothing of course 
to those which he witnessed when he reached camp. For 
himself, however, the return was not one of unmixed 
pleasure ; for if the Indians’ happiness made him feel 
happy, the sight of his house, which was still in the state 
wherein he had left it, — the floor covered with blood — 
reminded him of all he had endured after the cowardly 
attempt upon his life. For the sake of greater conve- 
nience he had, after the shooting, caused a bunk to 
be put up in his sitting-room, which was larger than 
the bed-room and which was known also as the Indian- 
room, because it was there that he received the Indians 
who called upon him. That bunk was still in evidence 
and the disorder in which everything was left by the 
hurried transfer to the man-of-war as well ; for the In- 
dians had carefully abstained from touching anything in 
and about the premises. 

The first thing to attend to was to scrub and clean and 
set all things to right in the house and in the church. That 
occupation beguiled the lonesomeness of the first days. 

When he had made himself tolerably comfortable for 
the new period of work before him, he was notified that 
the Indians wanted to have a feast in his honour and to 
present him with a gift as a testimonial of their good 
will and favorable dispositions towards him. Two influ- 
ential men of the tribe were delegated to invite him to 
the entertainment : it was of a novel kind to be sure, but 
rather a trial for the one it was destined to honor. 

Attired in red blankets, the faces painted red and 
black, the long black hair covered with down of birds, 
the entertainers met the guest of the evening. They led 
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him to a very large building in whose middle one of his 
own chairs had been placed — chairs were a commodity 
at the time as little known to the savages as shirts and 
pants, for which they had no use whatever. They did 
not own a single chair in the village ; but they evidently 
had begun to appreciate their value, since they thought 
of borrowing the priest’s for the occasion. Being that it 
was his own he sat quite comfortably on it, however much 
he would have preferred to be using it elsewhere. 

He had resolved to make the best of the ordeal ; and 
to help himself in doing so, he lit a pipe and smoked 
away as placidly and solemnly as an Indian chief recei- 
ving the homages of his subjects. The Indians danced, 
shouted, sang, and went through all sorts of antics to the 
music made by the women with sticks beaten upon 
planks and Indian boxes. The noise was deafening and 
the smoke of the open fires blinding ; but that did not 
worry any one but the unfortunate guest, who so far 
mastered his feelings as to sit through it all with royal 
composure. 

After nearly two hours of a program that threatened to 
end only with the complete exhaustion of the players, 
Father Brabant prepared to leave, when, lo and behold ! 
one of the chiefs arose, took a shawl from a squaw’s 
shoulders, held it up to view and shouted, whilst he 
appeared to look daggers at the priest : « Leplet, Leplet ! 
This is for you ! I present it to you in the name of the 
tribe of the Hesquiats, who are all here present to honor 
you ! » 

« I do not know », writes the missionary, « what any- 
body else would have done ; as for me, I took the shawl, 
thanked the tribe and went home. But scarcely had | 
reached my house when I began to reflect and ask my- 
self, ‘ What in the world shall I do with that shawl?’ » (1) 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, p. 31. 
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The result of his cogitations was an act in keeping 
with his priestly charity. He had saved his would-be-mur- 
derer’s sister from sure death by preventing the Indians 
from wreaking vengeance upon her for the attempt made 
against his hfe by her brother ; and he wanted also to 
show particular attention to the bringing up of the 
chief’s orphaned son. He, therefore, resolved to manifest 
to the whole tribe upon a solemn occasion that the wel- 
fare of the young chief was to him a matter of the great- 
est concern. The occasion he chose was the appoint- 
ment of a police force, which the savages themselves had 


asked for and for which he had the Bishop’s full appro--. 


val. The meeting at which this great event in the history 
of the Hesquiat tribe was settled, took place in the house 
of one of the chiefs upon the Easter Sunday following 
his return from Victoria. Three men were selected and 
made constables of the tribe. They each received, to 


wear as a distinctive mark of their authority, a pair of-: 


pants and a coat. The selection and official appointment 
that followed, was a momentous and solemn affair, 
which gave the more weight to the subsequent scene, 
when the missionary, who had already gained so great 
an influence over his neophytes, presented, with an 
appropriate address, the shawl that had been given him 
to the woman whom he had previously designated to 
look after young Antonin, Matlahaw’s son. The signifi- 
cance of the gift was still further laid stress upon by the 
commission to the three constables to act as guardians 
of the culprit’s child. What better lessons of the precept 
of Christian love could the missionary have given ? True 
to his purpose, he further illustrated that precept by his 
treatment of Townissim, Matlahaw’s father, who, ac- 
cording to the world’s standard, had deserved anything 
but consideration from Father Brabant. 
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CHIEF TOWNISSIM. 


It was universally believed in the tribe that Townis- 
sim had instigated his son to shoot at the priest ; 
and, in fact, during the night that preceded the crime, 
the old man had left in a canoe, accompanied only by 
his grand-child, for a place fifteen miles away, where no 
one was supposed to live at the time. There he stayed 
and was soon joined by his wife and. two old people who 
had at one time been his slaves. The wife died shortly 
after her arrival and also one of the old slaves, which 
successive losses, as well as the precariousness of his 
condition, made him frantic. He brooded and pined a 
day or two, and then, with a feeling to be found only 
in a savage, took a piece of rock, and as he afterwards 
declared, knocked in the head of the other slave and 
killed him. Being now all by himself with his little 
grand-child, he resolved to retire to a better camping 
place still farther removed from Hesquiat, which he 
evidently avoided because his conscience was not at ease 
concerning the fate that awaited him for the part he took 
in the doings of his son Matlahaw. 

Meanwhile the English man-of-war Rocket had been 
at the Mission, Father Brabant had been taken to 
Victoria and Matlahaw was still at large ; but the Indians 
were, if they succeeded in capturing him, to deliver him 
into the hands of the authorities at the seat of the Pro- 
vincial Government. They were on the lookout, therefore, 
for the absconding chief; and noticing one morning a 
camp-fire across the bay, they manned a canoe and off 


they were, twelve in number, to see if it was not the 
fugitive’s. They were only half way disappointed to find, 
instead of the son, Townissim the father, of whose guilt 
they were at heart convinced. The pleasant manner with 
which he received them did not drive away their well- 
founded suspicions ; and, before many words had passed 
between them, they had him seized and rendered power- 
less by the irons which the superintendent of police had «: 
left for the apprehension of Matlahaw. Then, a discus- 
sion arose as to what to do next. Some were for killing .. 
the prisoner outright ; others opined that he ought to be 
taken to Victoria, to be dealt with by the whites. It was 
this last counsel which, fortunately for Townissim, 
prevailed. He was therefore brought to the Mission and 
locked up in one of the rooms of the priest’s house. His 
jailers kept good watch over him there, never freeing 
him of his irons, not even for meals, and never allowing 
him to be without guards. When the weather became 
calm enough to make the trip to Victoria, they started 
off with their prisoner ; but, on the way, they got into 
most unexpected trouble. It was on the fourth night of 
their journey, which they were spending in an unhabited 
fishing-camp of the Nittinat tribe. Before retiring they 
securely barricaded and fastened the door of the lodge 
and with the prisoner in their midst they stretched about 
and fell soundly asleep in the firm conviction that escape 
was impossible. However, when they awoke in the 
morning, the old man was there no more. He had gone 
out through the roof — in which it was not at all difficult 
to practise an opening — without asking anybody’s 
permission and without leaving any clew about the 
direction he had taken. 

The poor Indians were now in a dismal dilemna 
indeed. Trembingly they asked themselves how: and 
where they would get their prisoner back. The sea spread 
in front of them, and back of them were the mountains 
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and thick forests ! If they did not succeed in recapturing 
the fugitive, would they not heap coals of fire upon 
themselves for allowing him to escape ! Would the Police 
not think that they had lost him purposely ! And what 
punishment would then be visited upon them ! Worried 
by these thoughts so alarming to a savage mind, they 
walked and crawled through the bush for two or three 
days, everywhere searching for their cunning ex-chief; but 
he was not to be found. At last a luminous idea struck 
one of the party : — some fifteen miles farther along the 
Coast a white trader had his store for Indians ; why not 
go to him, explain the situation, and ask him for a 
paper, which, if things came to the worst, they might 
show to the police authorities? All agreed that this 
would be a capital move : — a written paper being in the 
Indians’ eyes a powerful talisman. 

With light steps and lighter hearts they made for the 
trading-post and experienced no difficulty in persuading 
the man in charge to give them the coveted writing. 
Freighted with it and perfectly at ease again in their 
minds, they left the trader and headed for home. They 
had not paddled long when they met a canoe of Nittinat 
Indians with none other than Townissim in their midst. 
Again they were troubled : — would they go by without 
further worry or ought they to claim the prisoner who 
had so unceremoniously given them the slip ? After some 
debate they decided in favor of the latter course and 
called upon the Nittinats to give up the fugitive into 
their hands. They refused to do so, however; and a 
quarrel ensued. It remained fortunately within bounds 
and ended with a truce, of which both parties availed 
themselves to proceed to the trader afore-mentioned 
to be advised by him as to the proper way to settle the 
dispute. As each side counted upon a decision favorable 
to its point of view, the squabble began afresh in the 
presence of the judge selected by mutual agreement ; 
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and it was only after all sorts of threats, relieved at 
times by softening persuasion, that the Nittinats con- 
sented to turn over the prisoner to the Hesquiats, who 
led him without further mishaps to Victoria. He was 
safely locked up in the provincial jail on a charge of 
conspiracy to kill the priest. 

The old chief spent six months in durance vile await- 
ing his trial; but, as Father Brabant, who had gener- 
ously forgiven him, did not urge the prosecution of the 
case, he was allowed to return to his tribe, after it was 
learned that his son Matlahaw had been found dead in 
the bush. Before he left the Government’s free lodging- 
house a salutary fear was driven into him bythe attorney- 
general’s caution, that if any further harm was done to the 
priest, a man-of-war would be sent forthwith and the ~ 
whole tribe would be wiped out of existence. He reached 
Hesquiat towards the end of the month of July 1876 ; 
and one of the first things he did was to make a friendly - 
call at the priest’s, as if nothing in the world had ever 
happened to put a damper upon their former social 
relations. It was rather cool on his part, thought Father 
Brabant ; but, as he bore him no grudge, he received 
him kindly; told the Indians who happened to be in 
the house at the time to be kind to him and acted 
throughout towards him as he acted towards others — 
in a most naturally paternal manner. At the same time 
he urged Townissim to bear no ill-will against any one 
— a good advice, which the latter did not at first heed. 
Through it all Father Brabant gave a lesson of things 
to the Indians which could not but bear fruits of charity 
among them. That lesson he further exemplified not long 
after Townissim’s return, when another chief, very 
popular with the tribe, Nitaska by name, who was a 
rival of the old man and had led the crew that had 
captured him and taken him to the Victoria prison, was 
accidentally drowned near Hesquiat. 
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The old tribesmen felt very much downhearted over 
that loss and some of the most wicked ones attributed 
it to the fact that Townissim, ever since his return from 
jail, had not ceased to curse Nitaska and openly to wish 
» his death. As he had moreover tried to incite the people 
against the priest, in spite of all kindness shown to him 
and in spite of the warning from the authorities and from 
the missionary himself, several of his subjects thought 
that such conduct was deserving of the severest penalties. 
They, therefore, secretly resolved to put him out of the 
way. But secrets among Indians usually leak out ; and 
as this one did, it furnished the priest with an occasion 
to bring the old reprobate to his senses by saving his 
life. 

The conspirators’ plan was very simple ; it was set for 
a Sunday morning after High-Mass, when all those 
initiated into the secret were to assemble at one of the 
houses of the village in which it had been decided to 
hold a feast for all the Indians. Whilst the feast would 
be in progress a daring old warrior was to get up and 
stab the old chief ; this was to be a signal for others to 
rise and to finish him with their bowie-knives. Just 
before High-Mass a young Indian, who was a relative 
of Townissim, rushed into the missionary’s house, 
informed him ofthe impending assassination, and pleaded 
for his interference — not in vain, of course; for the 
intended victim was sent for and cautioned not to show 
himself at the entertainment. He did not, and for a long 
time afterwards he took good care not to go out alone 
and when he did go out, it was always with a weapon 
concealed about his clothes. 

Father Brabant sent for the leader of the murderous 
gang, reasoned with him and threatened him with direst 
punishment unless he gave his promise that Townissim 
would be spared. The Indian promised and Townissim 
was spared ; but the lesson was most profitable to him ; 


for he changed his arrogant ways towards his subordi- 
nates and gradually became very obliging and kind to — 
the priest, to whom he gave in writing full possession 
of whatever ground was necessary for the mission’s needs. 
He became a regular attendant at church, thereby setting 
an example which found many imitators. He also secon- 
ded all Father Brabant’s efforts to improve the tribe both 
in temporal and in spiritual matters, and, shortly before 
his death, he was baptized and was comforted in his last 
moments by the Sacraments of the dying (1). 

The document from which the above details were 
gathered, contains also information about an Indian 
chief’s status and powers among the Vancouver Island 
tribes. That information may well find a place in this 
narrative. 

Contrary to the generally accepted belief, chiefs are 
not selected by the tribesmen : they are born chiefs and 
the dignity is hereditary. In case there are no male 
descendants, the daughter or the next of kin inherits the 
title with all its privileges. The oldest son is preferred 
to his younger brothers; but when the oldest children 
are daughters, the male descendant succeeds to the power 
and the privileges, were he even the youngest of the 
family. Townissim was the son of the oldest daughter _ 
of a chief who had no son to take his place. His father . 
was an inferior Indian of a neighboring tribe. 

All the power, influence and privileges of the chiefs 
have greatly suffered through the advent of the white 
men : but they are nevertheless to be reckoned with. 

A chief dresses and lives like his subjects ; and he has 
nothing in his outward appearance to distinguish him 
from his subjects, unless he just happens to wear the 
uniform with which the Dominion of Canada has gratified 
all the chiefs of the West Coast. For all that he is looked 


(1) All details from a letter to Monsignor de Néve, May 24, 1889. 
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upon by the Indians with great deference; he is consulted 
in all matters of importance, and in most cases his word 
is law. 

A chief is in a measure supported by his tribe and 


‘ Townissim for instance never in all his life did a day’s 


work ; still there was nothing indolent about him. But 
it was his privilege not to work and he would not dis- 
grace his rank. The land of Hesquiat belonged to him 
and that was a great source of wealth ; for the custom 
still prevails that the owner of the land is also the legal 
possessor of whatever strands on the seashore as far as 
his property extends: and this is no small matter ; for 
there is no season that the sea does not wash up sea-otter 
and highly-prized fur-seal skins, also boats, canoes, life- 
buoys and thousand of other valuable articles. When 
the Indians, in their daily walks along the beach, find 
things of value, they dare not keep them for themselves ; 
but must hand them over to the Chief — which they 
generally do, receiving a small present in return. Even 
things found floating at large are considered the property 
of the owner of the coast-land and are given to him. 
Townissim, therefore, although doing no work, was 
possessed of plenty through the flotsam, jetsam and 
lagan to which he lay undisputed claim. 

Another source of wealth, in times before the advent 
of the missionaries, was the sale of slaves to other tribes. 
Regularly, only prisoners taken in war could be enslaved; 


* but Townissim, in the heyday of his power, made it a 
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practice to invite the chiefs of other tribes to Hesquiat : 
whilst they were his guests, he bartered with them and 
often sold off to them of his own subjects. Most of these 
returned in the long run to their native village: they 
were, as may well be expected, far from favorably dis- 
posed towards the Chief; and sought by all the means 
in their power — and not without success — to destroy 
his popularity. After the establishment of the mission 


he made no more attempts to sell of his subjects into 
slavery ; and when he died, in May 1889, the Hesquiats, : 
converted to Christianity, neither sold nor bought slaves, 
nor did they carry on fratricidal wars with the neigh- 
boring tribes which resulted in the enslavement of the 
prisoners taken in battle. 

Since we have begun to weave into this biography 
the story of the Townissim dynasty, we may as well 
continue and record all that Father Brabant saw fit to 
jot down in his letters and in the Reminiscences of various 
members of the family who crossed his path and gave 
additional zest to the story of his life. 

The one member of the family in whom Father Bra- 
bant took more than ordinary interest, upon whom he 
placed great hopes for the future spiritual and material 
welfare of the tribe, was Antonin, Matlahaw’s son. He 
baptized him when still a child, busied himself with 
his education, and, judging from the frequent sympa- 
thetic allusions to the youth in his letters, he bore him 
a special affection. 

Young Antonin must have responded to the care and 
training of the missionary, who wrote of him : « Antonin 
will soon be twelve years of age ; everything in him thus 
far gives promise of his becoming one of the finest men 
Of the tihe » (1). 

Whatever hopes were built upon the young chief, they 
were shattered by « the great white plague », which is 
to a still greater extent, the redskins’ plague, and to 
which he fell an early prey. When, in 1892, an epidemic 
of influenza swept over the mission, Antonin was among 
the first to be stricken down; and as he was already 
weakened by consumption, the additional disease soon 
laid him low. He succumbed ; but not without a brave 


(1) Letter to Miss Coleta Brabant, St. Michael’s Mission, Nootka Sound, 
Aug, 28, 1884. 


fight against the old pagan superstitions. For, as it was 
known all along the Coast that he was sick, the chiefs 
of the neighboring tribes sent medicine men and medi- 
cine women to tempt him to renounce Christianity and 
to have recourse to the old pagan practices and super- 
stitions. The good young man turned a deaf ear to all 
their entreaties and proffers of service: he stuck to his 
Christian faith to the last, received all the rites of the 
Church before dying and was buried with the greatest 
pomp and ceremony in the Christian burial-ground. The 
old people had objected to this and strained every effort 
to hinder it. As they were balked, they demanded that 
at least the old custom of tearing down and burning the 
Chief’s house be followed. This was always done when- 
ever anybody died childless, especially in the case of a 
chief. The house having been built not long before in 
view of the pending marriage of Antonin, the priest at 
first did what he could to prevent the foolish destruction 
of valuable property ; but as he had lately gained several 
victories over the sticklers to old practices — mostly 
based upon superstitious beliefs — and as the aunt of 
the departed was inclined to leave the pagan leaders 
have their own way about it, he finally withdrew his 
objections and left the building to be torn down and to 
be made a bonfire of on the beach. 

Matlahaw’s sister, whom Father Brabant saved from 
death, when he lay riddled with shot on a bed of agony, 
lost her pagan husband in 1883. From that time on she 
frequented the church assiduously for two years; then 
she came spontaneously to the missionary and asked to 
be regenerated in the waters of baptism. Her request 
was complied with and she became a real Christian 
model in the village. Some months after her baptism, 


‘at which she received the name of Clotilda, she was 


joined in the bonds of holy wedlock to a member of the 
Hesquiat aristocracy, himself a devout member of the 


Faith and glorying in the euphonious patronymic of 
Pattpayaoutta. What the further fortunes of Clotilda - 
and of her consort were Father Brabant’s letters do not 
tell. Let us hope that they continued good Christians 
and that they have already met or will some day meet 
their great benefactor in the Home of the Blessed ! 
Matlahaw had another sister, to whom the good mis- 
sionary had occasion to refer in his Reminiscences, not so 
much on account of herself personally as on account of 
her husband, Maquina, who was a chief of the Ehattisat 
and the Mowachat tribe. But for the watchfulness of the 
Hesquiat Indians who accompanied him and Father 
Nicolaye on a missionary expedition to the tribes along 
the West Coast, this savage would probably have killed 
him. That expedition was made in the months of June 
and July, 1876 ; thus a few months after his return from 
Victoria. Everywhere the two missionaries had been 
well received, and they were on their way back home, 
when they called at the Ehattisat tribe, where they still 
wished to exercise their ministry. They went to the 
Chief’s lodge and were received by his wife with evident 
signs of uneasiness and shame, which Father Brabant 
interpreted as being due to the souvenir of her father’s 
and grandfather’s conduct towards him. He acted as if 
he did not notice her embarrassment, spoke kindly to 
her and noticed with delight that the Hesquiats who 
accompanied him followed his example. He gave cathe- 
chetical instructions to the numerous Indians present 
and then left the lodge with the intention of saying his 
breviary. He had gone a short distance to be away from 
the turmoil and noise of the camp, when, to his annoy- 
ance, he was joined by Maquina. Finding a pretext to 
get rid of him, he walked still farther away, and hidden 
from view, he continued to say his office undisturbed. It 
was not for long ; for his attention was soon arrested by 
the running about of the Hesquiat men, whom some 
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unusual happening had evidently greatly disturbed. No 
sooner had they noticed him from afar thanthey hastened 
up to where he was and requested him not to go out of 
their sight any more. He did not question them, but 
simply complied with their desire. ) 

When night came he lay down to sleep in the Chief’s 
lodge ; and, although his couch were hard bare boards, 
he dozed off almost immediately, glad to close his eyes 
to the heavy thick smoke of the open fire, and to rest 
from the fatigues of the day. He was not long asleep, 
when feeling an oppression upon his breast, he awoke, 
opened his eyes, and saw the Chief bending over him, 
suffocating him with his breath and staring at him with 
wild haggard eyes. He was clearly bent on evil, and but 
for the Father’s providential awakening, Matlahaw’s 
attempt would have been repeated with more fatal 
results. 

He and Father Nicolaye, who lay beside him, did 
not think that they would sleep after that alert ; but kind 
nature overpowered their fears and before long they 
were once more unconscious of everything around them 
and remained so until the break of day, when one of 
their crew crawled slowly up to them and bade them 
with much earnestness to arise and follow him noiselessly 
outside. They did as told ; but despite all precautions, 
the alarm was given and ere they had jumped into their 
canoe, they saw the Chief run towards them — too late, 
however, to be able to do any harm. Before he reached 
the water’s edge, the canoe was launched and the Hes- 
quiats were paddling away with the spirit of men fleeing 
for their lives. Maquina standing on the beach hurled 
anathemas and insults, which seemed to have the effect 
of quadrupling the Indians’ efforts to increase the 
safety distance between him and them. 

No idle words were spoken in the canoe until it was 
fairly well out a sea. When it was clear that the Chief 


made no attempt to follow and that he would stop at 
threats and abusive language, the men took breath and 
told of the danger from which they had fortunately 
escaped. 

The plot was simple enough. Maquina was going to 
have Father Brabant killed by one of his men — if he 
could not do it himself — not on account of any grudge 
that he had against him, but to revenge himself on the 
Hesquiats for having taken his father-in-law to the Vic- 
toria police authorities. The priest done away with, the 
revengeful Indian would have accused the Hesquiat 
guides of the murder, for the purpose of securing the 
white man’s unconscious aid to carry out his vengeance. 
False accusations of that kind were in those days a 
common practice among the redskins and often the 
origin of bloody and internecine wars (1). God preserved 
Father Brabant to teach them the law of Christian love 
and justice and He led him back safely to his chosen 
home among them, where plenty of work was awaiting 
him. 


X. 


BIG AND SMALL FISH-STORIES. 


The Townissim dynasty having been disposed of in 
the preceding chapter, we may begin another subject, 
suggested to our mind as appropriately following upon 
the story of the late Hesquiat chief, because, during 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, Pp. 40. 
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the early years of the Mission, it was at times an occasion 
of danger to Father Brabant’s life — the subject of the 
Indians’ superstitions. 

Living on the water’s edge and off the water’s treasured 
stores, the Indians have a great deal to do with fish and 
many of their superstitions are connected with fish — 
large and small. Father Brabant became acquainted 
with them gradually and as he did become acquainted 
with them, he opposed them and unmasked those who 
tookadvantage of their fellow-Indians’s credulity to foster 
and entertain the belief in superstitious practices and 
incantations that were a source of influence and wealth 
for their upholders. Of course, the priest’s course did 
not suit all the Indians and especially not those who 
claimed for themselves the mysterious and awe-inspiring 
powers. 

One of the magicians, who had also been a chief well 
beloved by the tribe, died about the time of the esta- 
blishment of the Mission ; but it was believed of him 
that in the other world he was mindful of his friends 
and of his tribe, helping them to capture fish and espe- 
cially to secure the dead carcasses of whale; for the 
power to bring whale to the Hesquiat shore was his 
main pride during life. 

June 5, 1876, a dead whale was seen floating off the 
harbor, and it was at once currently reported throughout 
the tribe that the dead chief, Koninnah by name, had 
sent the monster of the deep to them as a special mani- 
festation of his good will. The West Coast Indians look 
upon whale as the best and most wholesome food and 
use its oil with all kinds of fish. The present was there- 
fore highly appreciated and its timely and fortunate 
arrival was the occasion for the relation of stories about 
the whales brought to the harbor by the departed chief 
during his life-time, and for scenes utterly new to the 
missionary. No sooner had the happy tiding reached the 
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camp than men, women and children bestirred them- 
selves, calling, shouting, fussing, making ready to launch 
the canoes for hauling the mighty king of the sea into 
his own. All able-bodied men had a share in towing the 
wonderful find to land, a task which was accomplished 
amidst wild shouting and singing that reached its climax 
when shore was touched. Then the men, paddles in 
hands, stood up in their canoes and broke forth into a 
savagely weird song, which the women on shore accom- 
panied by beating measure on the sides of their houses 
or on old Indian drums. 

The above first stage of the proceedings having taken 
a good part of the day, it was decided to put off the 
second stage — the division of the spoils — to the 
following morning. This gave all the men entitled to a 
share in the animal time to sharpen their knives for . 
cutting it up, and to bespeak the assistance of the inferior 
tribesmen, whom the Indian code excludes from parti- 
cipation in the spoils. None waited for daylight to be at 
their posts around the animal treasure. Each one knew 
to how much and to what part he was, by his official 
position, entitled ; but for all that, no one seemed to be 
satisfied ; for to quarreling and fighting there was no 
end, and not until two men had been wounded, was the 
apportioning effected. Returning to their homes burdened 
with the spoils, they were full of glee at the prospect of 
feasting for the next few months on whale blubber and 
whale oil. Well, de gustibus non est disputandum ; and no 
documents tell us that Father Brabant ever agreed with 
his parishioners as to the wholesome palatableness of 
whale ; but, as he rejoiced with the joyful, he rejoiced 
with them at their good fortune. He thereby pleased the 
Indians, of course; for they wanted others to rejoice 
with them and even to share their good luck. To that 
end they despatched canoes to the Ahousats, to invite 
them to a whale feast. They responded to the number 
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which was for them a staple article of food. To these 
observances belonged — to carry the fish carefully, one 
in each hand and not in baskets, not to boil it in an iron 
pot, not to cut it open with a knife, not to give any part 
of it to dogs or cats, to throw the carefully-collected 
bones into the sea, and, under no consideration, to give 
of the fish to a white man, not even to the priest, for 
fear that it might be fried in lard or boiled in an iron 
pot. The Indians themselves prepared the salmon in a 
wooden box filled with water in which they threw heated 
stones until the water would boil — the only procedure, 
according to them, worthy of so sacred a fish as salmon. 

By dint of coaxing the Father would get salmon once 
in a while from some of the younger Indians and then 
again, when they happened to be under the influence of 
some recently made speech or threat from the older 
people, it would be refused to him. Aggravated by this 
see-sawing, he at length resolved to go out fishing himself 
and publicly to break all the established rules at one 
fell blow. This decision was reached after the following 
incident. He had sent a young Indian to the village to 
procure a salmon and had given three fishhooks in pay- 
ment — money not being in use at the time — to the 
woman in the house, as the owner of the fish was absent. 
When he returned and learned the reason why a fish 
was wanting, he fell into a rage and calling upon three 
of his friends he induced them to accompany him to the 
priest’s house. Entering and seeing to his horror the 
sacred fish about to be cut open with a knife, he sprang 
forward, snatched it out of the desecrator’s hands, threw 
down the three fish-hooks and went his way relieved and 
conscious of victory. 

The next day, November rith, Father Brabant pre- 
vailed upon two young men to accompany him for a spin 
on the bay. He took a line and spoon-bait along and 
threw it out as soon as away from shore. It lasted but a 
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few minutes and a good-sized salmon was caught: it 
sufficed for the demonstration he wanted to make. 
Returning to shore, he called his dog, put the fish into 
a basket and gave the basket to the faithful animal to 
carry. With it no one dared to interfere; but several 
men followed, loudly protesting, and calling upon him 
at least not to use the knife and the frying-pan. Heedless 
of all protests and objurgations, he prepared his fish to 
suit his convenience, hoping thereby to root up their 
absurd beliefs. | 

The old people were indignant ; but apart from a few 
remarks of displeasure and dire predictions of famine 
for the rest of the winter, because of the transgression of 
the established rules, all behaved in a fairly friendly 
way, probably because of the presence of several white 
men who had come up to the neighborhood prospecting 
for gold and coal. As the fishing continued good and was 
even exceptionally so on the first days after Father 
Brabant’s successful venture, it was not long before the 
tide had again turned in his favor. At a meeting of the 
principal men of the tribe a majority was in favor of 
making peace with him on the salmon subject and to 
give up all observances in this regard. Once more had 
he won through his fearlessness and determination ; one 
more step had he made towards the final victory over 
pagan superstition. 

Set on carrying on the war relentlessly, the missionary 
ever sought to draw out the Indians when in conversa- 
tion with them, in order to ascertain all he could about 
their various religious practices and the beliefs whereupon 
they were founded. In this wise he learned of a mountain 
claimed to be inhabited by a ghost, and so much was 
told him of that ghost and mountain that he concluded 
it to be the main prop of their creed, one which he must 
undermine and overthrow at all hazards. He therefore 
resolved to explore the famous mountain, to enlighten 


himself and to be able to enlighten the fainthearted 
Indians about it. 

The current tradition among them was that nine men 
had died on the top of that mountain in their foolhardy 
attempt to enter a cave — the home of the ghost — 
mindless of the traditional preparations for the feat. To 
- these preparations belonged fasting during ten days and 
the practice of continence during ten months. Is not this 
a proof of the high esteem in which they held continence? 
In fact, pagans though they were, they regarded it as a 
mighty means of success in whatever they undertook. 
Wherefore they kept or pretended to keep continent in 
preparation for their wars, their hunting parties and 
fishing expeditions. They believed that Father Brabant 
was not killed on the spot when shot at by Matlahaw 
because of his vow of chastity. 

The nine unfortunates who, according to their Indian 
tradition, had paid the death penalty for their audacious 
presumption, were the brothers of the one lone individual 
who ever entered the cave and came out alive. This 
brave used. to make a trip to the haunted mountain every 
year, entered the cave and held converse with the ghost, 
which made him wondrously successful in the whale 
hunt, his average catch each season being ten whales. 

When his nine brothers wanted to accompany on one 
of these periodical visits to the mountain, he did every- 
thing in his power to dissuade them ; but as they held 
fast to their purpose, he finally consented to take them 
along at their risks and peril. Together they traveled to 
the summit, and, having come up to the cave, the leader 
insisted that they should step in one after the other. 
When the last of the nine had passed through the 
entrance, the cave suddenly closed up and it remained 
closed until the nine imprudent and foolhardy men had 
been devoured by animals the size of minks. It was all 
duly reported by the surviving hero, whose fame increased 
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in proportion to the wonderfulness of the story. More 
than ever was the mountain looked upon as sacred. 
Other wonders about it were, that whenever a severe 
easterly wind threatened the Coast or some one ap- 
proached the summit, the spirit within the cave could 
distinctly be heard to groan, and pebbles and rocks 
were thrown at the intruder. 

To be able to secure a crew to bring him to the foot 
of the mountain, Father Brabant had necessarily to 
divulge his plan, which aroused storms of disapproval. 
All the headmen having concerted to prevail upon him 
to give up the preposterous idea, they repaired to his 
house, where, shouting and gesticulating, they poured 
forth a veritable flood of savage eloquence to convince 
him of the dangerous temerity of his purpose. With the 
utmost emphasis they warned him that he would not 
come back alive and that no Indian would be found to 
accompany him. However, three young braves had even 
then pledged themselves to go with him; but, before 
the remonstrances of their elders, two backed out. The 
one who showed determination to be as good as his word 
was threatened with death if he did not bring back the 
priest alive — not that they were so very anxious as yet 
to have a priest among them ; but because they feared 
for themselves the white men’s wrath if anything should 
happen to him. 

That his resolute course was not fruitless, Father 
Brabant experienced on the eve of the day set for the 
journey. Late that night, Nov. 1, an old Indian came 
to apologize for the cowardice of his son, who, after prom- 
ising to be of the party, had backed out. To make it 
good, the father offered his services, which were readily 
accepted. On Nov. 2, after offering up the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, the assembled savages were informed that 
the departure was to take place at once and that no one 
must interfere with it in any way. 
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Father Nicolaye, who was spending the winter at Hes- 
quiat, to prepare himself for the Indian missionary ser- 
vice, was also one of the party of the « sacred » mountain 
climbers, 


In Vancouver Island and Its Missions, Father Brabant 
writes : 


« We arrived at the foot of the mountain (3000 feet high) at noon. 
We experienced very little or no difficulty in ascending it; for it is 
clear of brushwood and covered only thinly with cedar trees, some 
of which are remarkable for their size. At four o’clock we were at 
the foot of an immense bluff, which crowns the mountain and which 
to the south-east is of a dark red color. According to the report of 
the Indians the mysterious cave is south-east of the bluff. Without 
losing any time we wended our way in that direction. Meanwhile 
our guides began to make the remark that they heard no noise, that 
no pebbles or rocks were thrown at us: which gave them such 
courage that they were determined to find the cave, if there was 
any, even at the risk of their lives! But our search, which lasted 
several hours, was in vain ; and after traveling till dark on and around 
the bluff without finding any mysterious opening or cave, we con- 
cluded that we would look for a good camping place, and return 
home next morning, and report, that, as we knew beforehand, the 
story of the nine dead men and of the ten whales is an Indian yarn. 

» Just before retiring for the night one of the Indians ascended to 
the summit of the mountain and fired off the two barrels of his gun, 
to arouse, as he said, the ghost from his lethargy in case he should 
be asleep. The report of the gun was heard by several Hesquiat 
Indians who were camped three miles away from the foot of the 
mountain. 

» We enjoyed ourselves capitally on the top of the mountain, 
spending a most pleasant night around a large fire which our guides 
had started and which they kept going till morning. But for the 
absence of water, from which we suffered considerably, our explora- 
tion would have been an agreeable one all around. 

» Our descent from the mountain, which we commenced at day- 
light, was very pleasant till we came within an hour’s walk from the 
water’s edge, Then we stood before precipices frightfully deep, which 
delayed our return home for several hours, as we had repeatedly to 
return on our tracks and find other paths. At last we arrived at the 


spot where we had left our canoe the day before, with no other 
mishap save that my Newfoundland dog, which we had taken along 
as a bodyguard, had fallen into one of the ravines mentioned above 
and could not be gotten out. 

» We arrived at the mission about dusk. Our mission flag was 
hoisted at the stern of the canoe as a sign of victory of the Cross 
over pagan superstitions. Upon our landing no Indians could be 
seen outside of the houses ; only one man came to meet us. He was 
a young fellow who had backed out of his promise to accompany us 
the day before. Upon seeing us come home alive, the first remark 
which he made was to the effect that now he was convinced that the 
Indian belief and its legends were pure inventions. » 


The day following that triumphant return there was 
excitement and confusion at the camp; but no redskins 
called at the priest’s residence. They of course learned 
all the incidents of the journey from the guides and were 
probably not any too anxious to hear them repeated from 
the priest’s lips. He dished them up to them on the fol- 
lowing Sunday at Mass, at which they assisted quite 
numerously as usual, and he exhorted them to turn 
away from their old beliefs, seeing that they were based 
upon no solid ground. The sermon was only partially a 
success ; for, after Mass, one of the chiefs invited all to 
his lodge and proceeded to destroy the effect of the 
priest’s pleadings by arguing that, after all, he had no 
great ground to boast since he lost his dog on the jour- 
ney ; that he escaped was a confirmation of what they 
had maintained all along — a man living a life of con- 
tinency as he was, could safely ascend the mountain and 
secure the safety of his companions. 

Of course the report of the meeting reached the priest’s 
ears, whereupon he decided to give the speaker the lie 
by bringing back the lost dog. By the promise of a pair 
of blankets, he secured two men more intrepid than the 
rest to make a search for the Newfoundlander. They 
went at it at once, found the faithful animal safe and 
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sound and led him home. But even that did not convert 

the old people: they stuck to their traditions and kept 
hammering at the young people — not to allow them- 
selves to be influenced by the white man, who would 
destroy the observances and tenets of the past. 

It was not to be expected of course that they should 
give up all their superstitions at once. Some of them had 
fared badly and were as good as blasted for ever ; but 
there were others —- many others — at whose roots the 
Father had still to lay the felling axe. In one of his 
letters to the College, which he wrote after a hurricane 
had destroyed his first-built church, he said : 


« If the rafters of my old church and the planks forming its walls 
now prostrate on the ground had a voice they could bear witness as 
to how Sunday after Sunday I fought the battles of the Lord ! How 
the old men would speak right out during the sermon, even so as to 
compel me to order them out! Often did I think of Our Lord using 
~ the whip in the Temple! On one occasion, in the heat of my 
eloquence, | left the steps of the altar from which I was preaching, 
rushed into my sacristy and came back before my astonished audience 
with six large volumes of Carriére’s Bible in my arms? There was | 
the Word of God explained for our understanding and no man dare 
uphold his paltry opinion against this message of truth ! » (1) 


“Tt was not that weighty argument that gave the death- 
blow to the Hesquiats’s paganism ; butit helped no doubt 
to knock out a prop with these simple children of nature, 
and one prop felled after the other, finally caused the 
whole edifice to crumble into dust. 

A religious practice against which he had a particu- 
larly hard fight was the « Osemitch », to which all the 
West Coast Indians were addicted and attached the 
utmost importance. It consisted in a mode of prayer 
differing among the different tribes, handed down from 


(1) Letter to Father J. Van Hulse ; Hesquiat, Jan. 26, 1892. 


generation to generation and taken recourse to, to obtain 
any sort of favor or advantage — success in the hunt or 
chase, health, bravery, wealth, power as a chief, a medi- 
cine-man, or a sorcerer, etc. The notes about this prac- 
tice have the following : 


« With some Indians the « Osemitch » is a very severe performance. 
They fast four days, are up at night and dive in the sea four times 
each night, four different times at a turn, and as they rise above the 
waves, they speak out in shout-like utterances asking for sea-otters 
or the like, Others have only two nights on the sea, and they confine 
themselves to swimming and praying as above. Others again do not 
take to salt water at all. 

» But bathing in fresh water is required by all and in all cases — 
by some, four days; by others, only two. Every one goes out to pray 
in turn, apart from the tribe and the company of his friends, gener- 
ally to the woods, where by the side of a stream or a clear pool of 
water he strips naked, then rubs his body, either with grass, brush- 
wood, or roots, leaving in many cases the marks on his body and 
not seldom drawing blood from his cheeks and chest. The number 
of bunches of this « charm » varies according to the instructions 
received from the one by whom he was initiated. During all the time 
that he rubs his body and the members thereof he repeats in shout- 
like accents a formula of prayer expressing the object he prays for, 
be it sea-otters, seals, health, bravery or what not. » (1) 


There are other ways to do the « Osemitch », all 
equally absurd ; but always declared by the old people 
to be most effective when accompanied by the practice of 
continence. None, say they, who do not live apart 
from their wives can expect to be successful in the pursuit 
of whales or fur-seals. As a preparation the time-limit is 
ten months of continence for the whale-hunt and five 
calendar months for fur-seals ; but the mode of living 
must be persevered in until the hunting season is over. 

The Indians have also their charms in whose efficacy — 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, p. 48. 
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to clear their sight when seal hunting, to ward off danger, 
to heal them in sickness, to procure them success of 
any kind, — they have the utmost confidence. They vary 
according to the whims of the individuals : they are 
bunches of weeds, of cedar sticks, beaks of birds, feathers, 
bones of dead people, nails, etc. 

One Indian, to the knowledge ofthe missionary, opened 
the coffin of an old woman, plucked out her eyes, and 
with them about his person, went to the seal-fisheries. 
Having reached his destination, he rubbed his eyes and 
face with the gruesome find, fully convinced that the 
spell would enable him to see from afar the coveted prey. 

It was only accidentally that doings such as the above 
came to the knowledge of the priest ; because the redskins 
are very secretive about their charms, even to their own 
kith and kin. They keep them carefully hidden away 
and whenever they use them, they do so if possible out 
of sight of their fellows. There are extreme cases — in 
sickness for instance — when they expose them ; but not 
without calling forth all sorts of comments. 

One more story and we shall be done with this subject 
on Indian superstitions. 

There was a fellow in the mission who had often been 
the source of trouble. He was feared by many and the 
reason of the fear was nothing more nor less than an old 
threadbare blanket. That blanket possessed mysterious 
qualities, among others that of rendering its wearer 
invulnerable, as it was impossible to send a shot through 
it. The children of the old sinner were as bad as he was 
himself and were often mixed up in quarrels and fights, 
which, according to the Indians, was accountable to the 
fact that at their birth the father had rolled the magic 
blanket around their limbs and body and had otherwise 
besmeared them with the juices extracted from his many 
and famous « charms ». ' 

All of the above the excited savages, in dread of the 
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old reprobate, told the priest, asking at the same time 
protection against further malefice. As in other instances, 
Father Brabant went straight to the root of the trouble 
— for the nonce the famous blanket. He, therefore, 
requested the men who had come to complain of the 
wicked cheat to tell him that the priest wanted to see 
him at the mission. He answered the invitation, but, 
contrary to his wont, minus the blanket. His host received 
him gun in hands and quietly told him to fetch the 
precious covering ; for he wanted to satisfy himself once 
for all of the value of the power attributed to it by having 
a shot at it. If he did not succeed in putting a bullet 
through it, then the Indians might look upon it with 
awe and trembling. The customary bravado was not 
apparent this time in the trapped sorcerer : he went off, 
fetched his blanket, let the priest put a shot through it 
and then walked home with it in confusion, whilst his 
fellow-Indians, witnesses of the scene, rejoiced, although 
they felt somewhat cheap for all that, at the thought of 
the imposition practised upon them so long. Thus did 
the fearless missionary secure one victory after the other 
until the day came when he could sing the first pean of 
final victory and secure triumph. Of it he wrote himself : 


« Little by little the prejudices disappeared, Indians no longer 
stood up in church to protest against my attacks upon their super- 
stitions, and my patient efforts became successful, and then came a 
day — oh! that day I shall never forget! It was in February 1886. 
That great missionary, one of the glories of Belgium, but not 
sufficiently known for his zeal and apostolic labors, the Most Rev. 
Charles J. Seghers, arrived at this mission. His arrival was expected 
and the Indians were prepared for it. As soon as the vessel carrying 
His Grace hove in sight, every musket in the country was loaded; 
the best canoes were manned and decorated ; men, women and 
children put on their best attire and Hesquiat took on a holiday 
appearance. Within the walls of the old church thirty-seven young 
Indians received the sacrament of confirmation and made such an 
impression, that upon his return home, His Grace could report that 
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the once pagan Hesquiats were transformed into a Catholic com- 
munity. » (1) 


We are anticipating : ten years had to elapse before 
that blessing brought joy to the intrepid first missionary 
of the West Coast. 
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INDIAN CUSTOMS AT CHILDBIRTHS, MARRIAGES 
AND FUNERALS. 


Births, marriages, diseases, deaths, — were happenings 
in the lives of the Indians, which, according to Father 
Brabant’s observations, recorded in Vancouver Island and 
Its Missions, furnished occasion for all sorts of childish, 
superstitious and wicked practices, which we will collect 
together into one chapter. They belong to the practices 
which the missionary had to combat in order to make 
the light of Christian Faith shine into the hearts and 
souls of those he had been sent to evangelize. 

For a happy delivery at childbirth, young mothers 
prayed to the sun when it rose and when it set; and to 
be preserved from all harm, they were particularly careful » 
to go inside the house just before sundown and not to 
go out again, this despite the fact that they addressed 
their prayer also to the moon. | | 

When a child was born, the pagan father was confined 
to the house as well as the mother. He dared not put 


(1) Letter to Father J. Van, Hulse: Hesquiat, January 26, 1892. 
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his head out of doors for as much as a look at the ocean 
or sky; if he did, he might be sure to anger the winds 
and waves and to drive the fish out of reach of the 
fishermen. If extreme necessity compelled him to leave 
his abode, the prescribed precautions to be taken, were : to 
cover the eyes, to grope his way as best he could without 
looking either at the sky or the ocean, and on no account 
to walk along the beach. 

The report of the birth of a child brought at once to 
the house, especially to the house of important men in 
the tribe, two so-called Okhe:, — beggars — who, covered 
with feathers and paint, danced and sang before the 
house until they had succeeded in securing presents from 
the child’s parents and the assurance that the tribe 
would be invited to a feast in honor of the heir or heiress. 

The women also had, as a matter of course, to have a 
share in manifesting their feelings at the arrival of a new 
citizen of the world. The time-honored custom for them 
was — to repair to the happy home, to sit around the 
infant with sticks in their hands beating time on cedar 
boards to the tune of traditional songs. When the parents 
were tired of this — one would think — rather unpleasant 
ceremony, they gave a present to the music-makers. That 
ended it all ; for the hope of the cadeau was the prompter 
of the noisy display (r). 

When twins were born in a family, the parents were 
treated like outcasts; for they were looked upon as 
unclean and, therefore, thought to contaminate everything 
they touched. To be made clean again they were doomed 
for a long time to walk about with but one foot shod, to 
have their faces painted with vermillion, to eat dry fish, 
to keep off the water, to refrain from work, from the 
chase and from fishing. It was even compulsory upon the 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, pp, 33-34. 


father to withdraw from the society of his fellowmen 
into the depths of the woods, there to propitiate the 
spirits by shouting and bathing. They considered them- 
selves fortunate indeed if the observances to which they 
were subjected did not end in starving them and their 
offspring (1). 

Whenever a woman expected to become a mother, if 
she did not live close to the medicine women, she would 
remove into their neighborhood, to be sure of their 
assistance at the critical moment. No sooner was the 
child born than several medicine-women rushed into the 
parents’ home, took hold of the little one, squeezed it, 
pretended to cast out the evil spirit, tortured it in various 
ways, until it would often be more dead than alive. They 
then abandoned it to the mother’s merciful care. 

Of all the barbarous customs Father Brabant had to 
fight, the last-named was one of those to whom the 
Indians stuck with the greatest tenacity, because of the 
inborn dread they had of the medicine-men and women 
and of the confidence they accorded them. They wanted 
these impostors at childbirth, in sickness and in trouble, 
and felt safe only with them near at hand. They told 
the priest time and again that they were willing to give 
up every practice, every old-time custom, to adhere to 
the truths and the laws of Christianity ; but that they 
never would cease to have recourse to their doctors, their 
sorcerers. Standing in the greatest awe of these swin- 
dlers, they went to any lengths of abasement to be on 
good terms with them and to make sure of their assist- 
ance when they felt in need of it. 

The son of a medicine-man or of a medicine-woman 
was looked upon as particularly desirable for a son-in- 
law and much sought after by the parents for their mar- 
riageable daughters ; he had a much greater chance than 


(1) Op. cit., p. 69. 
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any candidate who had no sorcerer or sorceress among 
his near relatives. 

The power that the medicine-men and women suc- 
ceeded in maintaining over the Indians was much like 
the fascination of snakes on wretched birds. An ordinary 
redman was entirely at their mercy and had not a ghost 
of a show against their tricky devices. Father Bra- 
bant’s teeth were set on edge time and again by his 
helplessness in the presence of the bog of nonsense in 
which the people whom he was sent to convert were 
wallowing with evident delight and as a matter of course. 
Fortunately for him that the idea of their final conversion 
was firmly anchored in his mind, that it stood before 
his eyes, if not always in dazzling brightness, at least as 
a hope-infusing speck — a stationary speck for ever so 
long a time, but which at last began to grow and grow 
and to come towards him with the fairest of promises 
for long years of joy and consolation amidst a piously 
Christian people. 

Having written above about the coming of Indian 
children into the world, we may now ask the question : 
What about their childhood years ? 


« It is the best time in their lives », wrote Father Brabant. « Some 
young savages must be fed about a thousand times a day. The young 
savage mother attends strictly to nothing else. Many of them neglect- 
ing their own person to such an extent that we feel frequently 
compelled to reprimand and censure them. 

» At the age of two or three years the children are very sprightly 
and much more manly than white children of the same age. They 
seldom cry, the cold rain or bad weather does not seem to affect 
them, and, provided their little stomachs are full of dry fish, fish 
roe or even still less luxurious food, they are as happy as the day 
is long. The old Indians now become their constant admirers and 
many comments are made as to what they will be or not be! As 
soon as they can run about by themselves, canoes, paddles, bows, 
arrows, spears, — all of diminutive size — are made by the happy 
parents and most of the pastime of the children at that tender age 
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consists in practising that by which they will one day earn a liveli- 
hood. The first bird killed by an Indian boy or the first fish caught 


are the occasion for the parents’ organizing feasts to which the whole 


tribe is invited and at which it is made acquainted with the smartness 
of the little urchin. 

» I never knew an Indian to strike his child. He may scold him, 
which he seldom does; but if, for, instance, he breaks, destroys or 
loses anything, the old man will consider that his progeniture had a 
perfect right to do so. 

» As a rule Indian children have a great respect for their parents ; 
their yarns are believed, their advice is followed and if the parents 
are superstitious or immoral, their children are almost sure to be so. 
It is only when they arrive at the age of manhood or womanhood 
that they begin to think and to act for themselves and even then the 
influence of the parents is in many cases to be dreaded. » (1) 


This influence of the parents as long as they were 
pagans was a drawback to the conversion of the children 
and to their Christian education ; much better results 
were expected from the second generation, which was 
bound to be influenced by Christian parents. 

If all the children are much made of by their parents, 
the heir to the father’s title is some sort of an idol, who 
enjoys all manner of privileges and favors. At all the 
feasts and meetings the parents’ names are not even 
mentioned ; that is, if a man invites to a feast, the invi- 
tation is extended in the name of his heir ; if he gives 
presents, it is in the name of his heir that he does so ; 
if presents are received, they are for the heir, be he but 


a day old. The parent always effaces himself to put the 


heir to the front (2). 

If on the one hand, the parents’ influence was detri- 
mental to the Christianizing of the offspring, their extreme 
fondness for the children and the importance given them, 
especially to the heir, must very often have helped the 


(1) Letter to Monsignor de Néve: Hesquiat, Nov, 18, 1885. 
(2) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, p. 35. 


missionary to reach the parents’ hearts through the 
children, considering that his own influence made itself 
first felt among the young folks, whom he turned away 
from their pagan superstitions and customs before he 
had made any impress upon their elders. In some instances 
his teachings were favoring the children as against the 
rights the parents had arrogated to themselves and there 
he experienced relatively less difficulty to bring about 
a change into the right direction than in other matters. 

For instance in the marriage customs, the children’s 
rights of choice were not at all considered : the parents 
had all the say, as will appear out of the following : 


« The marriages of the Indians of this coast are arranged by the 
parents of the young people ; at least this is the general rule. Girls 
who have both parents alive are preferred to orphan girls and the 
daughters of chiefs or wealthy people are generally preferred to those 
of inferior Indians. The fact is, the Indian is essentially a speculator. 
The parents of the young man are in favor of a girl who has both 
parents alive, because they hope that these parents will continue to 
support their daughter by giving her presents, clothing and other 
useful articles. In many cases the wish of the young man is not 
much considered. He is told by his parents or guardians that they 
are going to propose to a certain girl, and, asa rule, he consents. 
Then commences a number of secret visits of the elders; small 
articles are given as presents ; good humor, kindness, favors of all 
sorts are taken recourse to ; and at last the parents of the would-be 
benedict invite the girl’s parents and nearest relatives to a sumptuous 
meal. If the secret has leaked out, they almost invariably decline the 
invitation ; but the food, in all cases most abundant, is then carried 
to their houses. Sometimes it is returned, which signifies that the 
girl is refused and that no union is to take place. At other times it 
is accepted and partaken of ; but nevertheless the parents of the boy 
are informed that their plans are to be frustrated. Whereupon some 
compensation, generally of eatables, is made for the food already 
consumed, If the invitation is accepted or the food distributed to 
the nearest relatives, it is a sign that there will be a marriage. 

» Shortly after the preparatory step, two or three important men 
go, still on the sly, and make more open proposals. [f no answer is 
given, it is a good and favorable sign, which is taken advantage of 
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at once by a crowd of the most important men, who repair to the 
girl’s parents or guardians and address them in plain and open 
language that everybody is welcome to hear. It is all about the 
dignity and importance of the relatives of the future bride and ends 
with a word of commendation in favor of the would-be bridegroom. 

» Sometimes an answer is given ; but quite often the speakers are 
quietly told to retire to their houses. This means that the matter is 
settled and the suit accepted. The girl very often is not consulted 
and she is given away without her will or consent. That, however, 
does not mean that she is going to live with the young man ; for 
often threats, entreaties, gifts and fair promises fail to win over even 
very young girls, once they have made up their minds to marry 
some one else. But however irksome to the girl, the marriage 
ceremony must take place for all that, unless the parents have 
positively refused their consent to the union. 

» It commences by a crowd of people gathering on the beach and 
walking in the direction of the home of the girl’s parents or guardians. 
They advance to the measure of the tambourine, the women covered 
with feathers and their faces painted. They sing some of their old songs, 
and now and then one or more of the women raise their voices above 
all the surrounding vacarm and unearthly noise. They stand for a 
moment on their heels and swing their bodies about, at the same 
time stretching out their arms, over which hang their red and many- 
colored blankets, and then they proceed to their destination. 

» At last they all stop before the bride’s residence, or the house 
where the union is to be declared and contracted. One of the import- 
ant men acts as orator. For hours and hours he stands at the head 
of the crowd, his face turned towards the residence of the girl’s 
parents. He talks and talks, mentioning the reasons why and how, 
the noble deeds of the forefathers, the importance of the clan! Call 
it flattery ? Why, in most cases it is rank untruth, But never mind, 
his object is to please, and he must attain that object at whatever 
costs. | have seen them two and three days, talking all the while 
before a house, whether there was anybody in it or not. To a civilized 
being it was the greatest entertainment possible. While this is going 
on, one of the men, from time to time, walks up to the door of the. 
house and places one, two, or three blankets before it. Then there is 
a discussion, and again more blankets are presented. The nearest 
relatives are included among the recipients of presents. 

» At last it all finishes by the word being passed that the girl is 
given to the boy to be his wife and a stop is put to the ceremonies. 

» The young man is not necessarily present at these doings and 
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often knows nothing about them, as when they are gone through 
with during his absence from the tribe or when they concern one 
who belongs to another tribe. It happens that a young couple is 
called married who never met and do not meet for days and weeks 
after the performance above desribed. » (1) 


If the girls were not consulted previously to the mar- 
riage ceremonies, they had their say after these ceremonies 
had been gone through with. They were prepared to the 
manifestation of their likes and dislikes by their mothers, 
aunts and near relatives, who, during the whole courting 
process by deputy lavished their advice upon the sought 
for bride. If it did not suit her to live with the husband 
upon whom she was bestowed, she would belabor him 
with finger-nail scratches, tear his clothes and in various 
violent ways give him to understand that she did not 
propose to cohabit peaceably with him. Strange proceed- 
ings these, which lasted weeks sometimes. At length, 
the young man, despairing of mollifying his bride and 
of winning her affections, would pack up his belongings 
and return to his parents, unless, and that happened 
generally, through more presents to the girl’s relatives 
and more speeches, she consented to relent and decided 
to abide with her husband for better and for worse. 

In no case did the union last when there was no 
offspring ; then it was commonly understood that the 
young man was to separate from his wife and to contract 
a new alliance, as he did also in case children were born 
but died shortly after birth. Indians wanted an heir and 
the old people especially discarded a daughter-in-law 
who did not give them at least one grand-child. 


« This used to be the fashion », wrote Father Brabant in 1885, 
« now, in this Christian community of Hesquiat, | have done away 


(1) Vancouver [sland and Its Missions, pp. 55-58 ; Letter to Coleta Brabant, Aug. 5, 
885 ; Letter to Monsignor de Néve, Nov. 18, 1885. 
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» with the bargain-making or buying of the woman. The courting is 
in many respects preferable to and better than that of white people. 
I have not interfered with the manner in which it was practised and 
do not interfere with it. But once that is over, I ask in private both 
the young man and the young woman about their dispositions and 
consent, after which they prepare themselves like good Christians 
to the worthy reception of the Holy Sacraments. They are married 
at Mass and receive the nuptial blessing. The introduction of the 
Christian marriage is not the last of the difficulties which I have had 
to contend with. But it is now preferred and the pagan pea 
of the past is looked upon with disgust. » (1) 


Elsewhere he wrote : 


« The first couple that stood before the altar at Hesquiat were two 
very young Indians: it was a trying ordeal for them ; for the church 
was full of people and they had come to witness a sight which they 
had never witnessed before. Still they behaved themselves ; savages 
as they were, they understood that an act done in the church, before 
the minister of God and before His Holy Altar, must not be looked 
upon with levity and that their presence was not required there to 
insult their contracting friends! Withal it was a very impressive 
ceremony the marriage of those two poor Indians who were there to 
implore God’s blessing upon their union. They were the first in the 
field and their example has since been followed by a good many of 
their friends and from that day till now, the word separation has not 
been heard. » (2) 


At what time in life do the Indians join in wedlock ? 

The age at which the women marry varies from twelve 
to fourteen years or seldom fifteen years of age. The 
young men marry some at sixteen and very few if any 
can call themselves single men at the age of twenty. In 
the fall of 1885, Father Brabant wrote to Monsignor de 
Neéve : « About half a dozen of my schoolboys got linked 
last holidays ». 

An Indian peculiarity about which there was no harm; 


(1) Letter to Monsignor de Néve: Hesquiat, Nov. 18, 1885. 
(2) Letter to Father J. Van Hulse: Hesquiat, Jan. 26, 1892. 
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but which was a great source of annoyance, had to do 
with the names by which the redmen were known. 

To begin with, the Hesquiats gave a name to their 
children. long before their birth. As a rule the name 
selected was meant for a female child. If the newly-born 
savage happened to be a male descendant, another name 
was chosen and bestowed ; and from that time on to old 
age, as occasions suggested, other and again other names 
were given, so that some savages had over twenty differ- 
ent names, which in a sense could be called family 
names ; for sons and daughters, although never named 
after their fathers and mothers, generally took one of the 
collection of names by which their grand-fathers, grand- 
mothers, grand-uncles or grand-aunts had been known. 

Whenever anybody died his name died with him, at 
least for the time being; for no one would dare pronounce 
it again in the presence of relatives ; and if any one in 
the tribe had a name that sounded like that of the 
deceased, he would change it at once and nothing, not 
even inanimate objects having a sound similar to the 
name of the dead savage, would be pronounced again, 
but another word indicating the object spoken of would 
be employed ; and this would sometimes be kept up for 
years. Father Brabant found the custom ludicrous, and 
no wonder. « To-day », he wrote, « you may know all 
the names of your parishioners, still six months later 
you are likely to know only the half of them. » 

Christian names were a great improvement; but in 
giving them, circumspection and care had to be exer- 
cised, for the reason that the Indians cannot pronounce 
all the letters of civilized languages. A boy was once 
asked by a priest how he was called, to which he replied 
unconcernedly: « Damn you », meaning to say — 
Damien (1). 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions ; Letter to Monsignor de Néve, Nov. 18, 
1885. . 
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Enough has been written forsooth about marriages 
and names of Indians and about their first stages in life : 
now, what about the last act of their earthly drama? 

They feared death, were cruel to the dying, and dis- 
posed of their dead — I should perhaps say the dying — 
in a manner that went to the utmost limits of the grue- 
some ; it was one of the first barbarous customs the mis- 
sionary sought to abolish and wherein he succeeded 

with comparatively little difficulty and opposition, prob- 

ably because the Indians, however savage, saw in the 
Christian disposal of the dead a manifestation of love 
and respect towards the departed, of which their own 
procedure was a frightful antithesis. 

As a rule the redmen were so hurried about doing 
away with their dead that not seldom people were 
pronounced dead before they really were so, yea, when 
they were as yet giving evident signs of live. Thus it 
came to Father Brabant’s notice that with the assistance 
of three young men called in for the purpose, one 
unnatural parent forced his sick son into a deal box to 
be disposed of as a corpse. Agreeably to the heartless 
father’s own directions, the poor sufferer’s hands and 
feet were tied fast, the better to secure him in the hastily 
made coffin; then he was carried into the bush, where 
he was left to die, one may imagine in what frightful 
sufferings and agony. The poor fellow, speechless from 
the sickness which had laid him low, groaned pitilessly 
all through the ghastly preparations ; but his groans left 
the cruel father unmoved ; for he urged his aids to go on 
with the wicked, gruesome task, repeating that his son 
was dead and that it was the bad spirit who had a hold 
upon him that made all the resistance. 

Up to the arrival of the missionaries, the Indians 
never buried their dead underground. Once a person was 
declared to be dead, an opening was made in the wall of 
the lodge by the removal of a few boards and through it 
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the corpse or supposed corpse was handed out. Never 
was it taken through the usual entrance of the hut, 
because the Indians’ belief was, that children and young 
people going out that way would surely die. From the 
house the body was taken a short distance from the village 


and placed in a prominent place on the limbs of a tree, 


ten or twenty feet from the ground. 


« The remains were fastened to the body of the tree with strong 
cords made of cedar bark ; afterwards they were covered with blank- 
ets ; then a display was made by hanging blankets all around. While 
this was going on, the people in the house, especially the old women, 
gathered everything that had belonged to the dead man or woman, 
made a fire outside, threw all the relics into it and destroyed what- 
ever was not inflammable. 

» A year later the relatives and friends of the deceased walk all in 
a body to the tree where the body was placed ; they open the box 
and taking out the skull, they carry it to their house and there keep 
it as relic. 

» The idea is to keep it from desecration ; for the skull of the 
dead is used as a ‘ charm’ to be succesful as a hunter, a warrior, ora 
medicine man. » (1) 


The Christian burial of the dead did of course away 
with this treasuring of the skulls of the departed as 
magical charms. Albeit, as said above, the resistance to 
the Christian funeral was not very great, still its intro- 
duction had its trials, some of a rather ludicrous char- 
acter. 

The first church funeral took place June 28, 1876. 
Father Brabant told of it in a letter to Father Van 
Hulse, dated January 26, 1892. 


« A funeral is never a very funny affair. Still this one seems to 
have been an exception, at least as far as I was concerned. The 
Indian died about midnight, as usual he was put into the box at 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, p. 40. 


once, a fact of which I was warned by a messenger. I got up and 
told the Indian that the funeral could not take place before morning. 
I was again called at three o’clock. Once more I told the messenger 
to have patience till Mass time. But about four o’clock there was 
quite a legion of messengers. Once more | arose and started to 
argue the point with them and to appeal to them to have patience a 
little longer. As the box with the corpse was already in evidence 
outside the church door, I felt inclined for a moment to comply with 
the request for immediate burial ; but then I thought that four o’clock 
in the morning was rather an unusual time to bury the dead and I 
succeeded in putting off the ceremony once more. But when five 
o’clock came there was no use trying to put them off any longer. 
The ceremony must take place at once. A goodly number of people 
crowded into the church after the coffin had been introduced and 
placed as I directed. The mourners all faced it, also those in front, 
who, to do so, had of course to turn their back to the altar. When 
Mass was over I solemnly headed the funeral with cross and altar 
boys, saying the Miseveve and other prayers. After a while I noticed 
that I was not followed, and looking about, | saw that the Indians 
carrying the coffin had taken the water route and were paddling 
across the little bay which I was walking around to reach the spot 
that I had selected for the first Christian cemetery on the West Coast. 
We arrived about the same time ; and I looked about for the grave. 
There was none, as I soon realized to my consternation. Pick and 
shovel were sent for, I took off stole and surplice, and set about 
digging. When I was tired, I turned the tools over to an Indian, 
gave him the necessary directions and went home to get my break- 
fast ready and to partake of it. Then I returned and blessed the 
grave, conscious all the while that I was gaining a great victory over 
pagan superstition and advancing the cause of Christian practice.» (1) 


XII. 


POTLATCH AND CHOOKWAHU. 


The Indians’ superstitions, whereof much has been 
said in the preceding chapter, present less to captivate 


(1) Letter to Father J. Van Hulse ; Jan. 26, 1892. 
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our fancy than their feasts, with one of which Father 
Brabant was made acquainted a few weeks after his 
return from Victoria to resume the work so sadly inter- 
rupted by Matlahaw’s murderous attempt upon his life. 

It was on June 26, 1876, he tells us in his diary, that 
a canoe containing nine Ekout! Indians arrived at Hes- 
quiat. Their canoe attracted attention from quite a 
distance at sea ; for despite a favorable wind, its occup- 
ants took in sail, when still a long distance off — a 
proceeding which had its meaning for the Indians. She 
carried a flag at her stern and the paddling of her men 
was done with might and main. When she was close 
enough to shore, the sounds of a wild savage chant 
wafted across from the waters. Quite near shore all hands 
stopped paddling and one of the men arose and struck 
up a song in a loud moaning tone ; then he landed and 
shouting the name of the head chief of the Hesquiat 
tribe, called upon him to receive a present of blankets. 
Instead of going himself to take the proferred gift, the 
Chief sent one of his young men, which was the procedure 
called for by the occasion — the invitation to a Potlatch. 

Other peculiarities of the invitation were — that, con- 
trary to the usual habit, nobody ran down to the beach 
to welcome the strangers and to gather from their lips 
the news that was abroad ; and that, besides the head 
chief, six other chiefs were called upon to receive 
blankets, which messengers fetched in each instance. 
Some, mayhap those who little expected to be favored 
with a present, became quite excited upon hearing their 
son’s name called out ; — for to the sons and not to the 
parents are invitations extended and presents given. All 
the happy beneficiaries of the Ekoutl Indians’ largesses 
sent gifts in return before they invited them to be guests 
at their houses. 

Now, what is a Potlatch ? 

Father Brabant has this to say about it. 
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A Potlatch is a feast at which gifts and presents are made — a 
gift-feast. The priests and the ministers of all denominations condemn 
the feast, and the Dominion Government, at their suggestion, has 
passed a law prohibiting it under certain penalties. As for me I 
cannot see any harm in it, although | would rather have it abolished. 
I had no reason of my own to condemn it ; but giving due import- 
ance to the opinion of men longer in the ministry than myself, I 
used all my influence to keep my people from going to the present 
gift-feast in Barclay Sound. q 


The way the aforesaid feast is brought about and 
carried on is thus described by the missionary : 


A man, say a chief of a certain tribe, after a season of prosperity 
during which he has accumulated a large number of blankets — 
that was at the time we are writing of, when the Indians had as yet 
no’ money — makes up his mind to distribute them among the 
members of another tribe, whom he invites to his camp. He privately 
warns the members of his own tribe to prepare themselves for the 
reception of the tribe which he singles out. That usually suits 
everybody and prompts the securing by the various households of 
the necessary provisions to entertain the invited guests at meal. 

The tribe to be honored with the invitation is duly warned and 
later on notified that its presence is expected soon after the second 
and formal notification. 

The occasion of starting is one of great excitement. All the able 
bodied men as a rule and also a number of women go along, and 
are evidently intent upon having a good enjoyable time. 

The arrival at the village where they are invited is also very 
exciting. They sing and dance in their canoes ; they vigorously beat 
upon their drums and fire off their muskets. Meanwhile the people 
on shore are also doing their best to make a good show, and after 
many different ways of bidding welcome, one of the chiefs invites 
the guests to share his hospitality by taking a good meal, 

Immediately after this meal, and more frequently before it, the 
visitors are divided among the members of the tribe with whom 
their quarters will be when disengaged during the day and for 
sleeping at night. The hosts take pride in accomodating especially 
those to whom they are in any way related. There they are also 
welcome at meals ; but every day during their stay one or more ot 
the chiefs or important men invite all the strangers to eat in their 
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houses, where singing, dancing, and exchanging gifts are freely 
indulged in, 


These Potlatch gifts and the presents to whose exchange 
the Potlatch gives occasion are intended to excite the 
admiration of fellow-Indians or to prompt suitable 
return. In the height of his savage pride, it not seldom 
occurs that an Indian makes a present and then regrets 
having made it, especially if what he receives in return 
does not come up to his expectations and is less valuable 
than what he himself has bestowed. 

On the fourth or fifth day the feast comes to a conclu- 
sion with a distribution of presents from the man who 
extended the invitation to all the guests according to 
their rank or their importance. In doing so, he does not 
lose sight of the probability that the one to whom the 
presents are made will some time be able to make 
adequate return to the giver. Of course with such an 
intention foremost in the mind, no one unable to make 


return is thought of and old people as well as orphan: 


children and especially girls are altogether forgotten — 
a proof that nothing of an elevating character is to be 
sought in this apparent generosity, the concomitant of 
every Potlatch. Vainglory and speculation are at the 
bottom of it and nothing more. 

While the festivities are going on all who are a party 
in it wear their newest and finest blankets and keep 
themselves cleaner than usual, which is not saying very 
much, because as a rule the West Coast Indians are 
outrageously dirty. Even if they take some pains to 
secure cleanliness for the Potlatch, their pains are nul- 
lified by the contrivances to give themselves an odd and 
even an uggly appearance. They paint their faces, cover 
their heads with down, put on masks, bearskins, Chinese 
queus, etc., — anything to draw attention upon them- 
selves, 
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are led to the lodge of the entertainer. There the day is 
spent with the returned captives as the center of attrac- 
tion. Upon invitation of their elders they narrate their 
experiences in the homes of the wolves and make known 
the new names suggested to them there and by which 
they are to be called thenceforth. 
_ The feast keeps up after that for several days, at places 
even for weeks ; it ends with the burning of the branches 
and of the brushwood with which the children were 
covered upon their return from the woods and with a 
Potlatch, at which the Chief invites all the tribe and 
distributes presents to all. | 
We have taken up many pages to tell about these old 
savage customs and practices in order to give a clearer 
notion of the surroundings in which Father Brabant 
worked and of the difficulties with which he had to 
contend to accomplish his task of civilization and Chris- 
tianization. 


ea 


SUCCESSION OF EVENTS FROM 18706-1882. 


We have said that Father Brabant taught plain chant 
to the Indians, with not a little difficulty no doubt, 
but with perseverance, and we were told, with relative 
success ; for the savages’ fondness of music and singing 
overcame their ignorance and slowness to learn: and, 
as early as the first feast of the patronage of St. 
Joseph following his return from Victoria in 1876, 
the first High Mass was sung by his congregation of 
Indians as yet unregenerated with the waters of Baptism. 
This, as well as Benediction with the Blessed Sacra- 
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ment, became from that time on a feature of the Sunday 
observance at Hesquiat no less than in the grandest 
Catholic cathedrals of the world. 

Of course that first singing was far removed from 
perfection ; for each performer’s chief aim was rather to 
put forth all the strength of his lungs and to outrival his 
neighbor in loudness of voice than to keep tune and 
time. The musical part would evidently have grated 
harshly on a white man’s trained musical ear and the 
pronunciation of the Latin would probably have provoked 
his laughter ; but it pleased the Indians immensely and 
was satisfactory to their teacher, who had the happy 
faculty of adapting himself to circumstances. 

B, V, L, R, the Indians could not pronounce: B and 
V became P; and L and R became N. So they sang 
Kynie eneison, Kniste eneison ; Et in tenna pax hominipus 
ponae vonuntatis ; Nautamus te, peneticomus te, atonamus te, 
gnonipikamus te. It was an outrageous cacophony, to 
which, with a rich amount of good will, the missionary 


became accustomed and which, as he once wrote, did at 


times even deeply move him, owing to the fervor and 
earnestness with which the poor uncultured children of 
the forest acquitted themselves of the task. God, he 
thought, could not be anything but pleased, since it is 
upon the good will and upon the efforts made more than 
upon results that He, the Sovereign Judge and Lord, 
looks. 

More impressive than the singing was the praying 
done by the Hesquiats in their own language, thanks to 
the early translation of all the principal prayers by 
Father Brabant. In the forenoon, the services generally 
commenced with the recitation of the morning prayers. 
This was always the case on Sundays, when High Mass 
followed immediately upon these devotions, and after 
Mass an instruction was given. From the very outset the 
Indians — men, women and children — assisted at Mass 
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on Sundays; many also were present on weekdays, 
almost all in fact during the winter season. On Sunday 
evenings, the beads were recited, an instruction was 
given and was followed with the Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and the day was ended with night- 
prayers ; — in all of which everybody participated (1). 

Can we realize the amount of time, of patience and 
perseverance, the missionary had to use, to teach the 
ordinary of the Mass to these unlettered people, until 
they knew by heart all that they must sing ? What atten- 
tion, what care, had he to exercise to learn their language 
and to translate into it the prayers he taught them ! We 
may make light of this work, because we never had any 
of it to do; but we cannot gainsay that it was good and 
meritorious. 

Whatever his difficulties, on the one side, to teach the 
Indians and, on the other, to learn himself from them 
in order to make his teaching them possible, they were 
as nothing against the difficulties to change their hearts, 
to convert them from their paganism and pagan practices 
to Christianity and to the practices of Christianity. The 
children, they allowed him to baptize and the adults 
accepted baptism when dying ; but further than that and 


the assisting at Mass and the refraining from work on 


Sundays, their conversion did not proceed for several 
years. We have already seen in chapter XI how the first 
Christian funeral was held June 28, 1876: it was a 
decided step forward on the way of Christianizing the 
tribe ; but it was not yet conversion ; for this cannot be 
said to have begun in earnest until March 29, 1882, 
when the first Christian marriage was duly celebrated in 
the church. The occurrences between these two epoch- 
making dates will form the further subject-matter of the 
present chapter. 


(1) Letter to Miss Coleta Brabant, June 11, 1888. 
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One of these occurrences was the arrival at the mission, 
at midnight, Sept. 2gth, of Bishop Seghers, accompanied 
by Father Nicolaye, who had shortly before landed at 
Victoriafrom the diocese of Ruremonde, Dutch Limburg. 
On October rst following, feast of the Holy Rosary, His 
Lordship formally blessed the little church, placing it 
under the patronage of St. Anthony. 

The Bishop’s presence had brought. to Hesquiat all 
the Machelat Indians and numerous representatives of 
the Nootkas, Clayoquots, and Ahousats. They all parti- 
cipated with the Hesquiats in the solemn procession 
that meandered through the mission grounds on the day 
of the church dedication. A week later, at a meeting of 
the Hesquiat chiefs prompted by His Lordship, a grant 
of land to secure the future development of the mission 
was asked for and readily conceded. 

After a fortnight’s stay, which, considering the intimate 
friendship that existed between bishop and priest, must 
have been a source of considerable pleasure for both, 
His Lordship returned to Victoria on the schooner Alert, 
G. Brown, Captain. Father Nicolaye was allowed to 
stay at Hesquiat and became for the time pole assistant 
to the founder of the Mission. 

As the Bishop had told the Indians that they must 
prepare for baptism, which they were far from ready to 
do, the missionary took new heart to preach against 
superstition and to instruct them as to the chief duties 
of Christian people and the mysteries of the Faith. He 
did not feel very enthusiastic, however, as to the imme- 
diate results of his preaching ; for he noted in his diary : 


« But oh ! how far they are from having the least idea of Christia- 
nity and of a Christian life! We have a mountain to remove, which 
only God’s grace can help us to do. » 


Profiting of the faithfulness of the Indians to attend 
Mass, he ruled on October 22, that they must all — men, 
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women and children — wear at least a shirt, and that 
no one would be admitted into his house unless vested 
with this garment of the civilized under his blanket. The 
order was obeyed and he who gave it, encouraged to hope 
for further progress in the future. 

Eager to help also other tribes of the Coast on the 
way to civilization, our missionary went, on December 5, 
to Barclay Sound, to make arrangements for the esta- 
blishment of a second mission. The trip was madé& per 
canoe manned by six Indian paddlers. When they arrived 
at their destination — Namukamus — a camp of the 
Ohiat tribe, they found the redskins sitting before their 
huts, as is their wont when they are not particularly 
engaged. One of the loungers, spying the priest, began 
to declaim; and the gist of his speech was, that the 
Ohiats, not having sent for a preacher, proposed further 
to do without one; for they were well able to manage 
their affairs without the meddlesome interference of the 
white men. Cool and self-composed as usual, Father 
Brabant took with a deliberate flourish a writing-tablet 
out of his pocket and pretended to write down what was 
being said. The speaker, at sight of this maneuver, hid 
himself away. Sharing herein the apprehension common 
with all those of his skin on the West Coast of Vancou- 
ver Island, the redman had skulked away for fear of 
having himself written down. The priest was well aware 
of that dread and took advantage of it to prevent inter- 
ference with his intentions. The objector summarily and 
noiselesly disposed of, the landing was effected without 
any more trouble. He and his companions were received 
with much kindness by the chief, who invited all the 
Indians of the tribe to his lodge, to meet Lepiet. They 
came and brought their children. Those who had -not 
yet been baptized, received the sacrament, and when 
that ceremony was over, the missionary explained the 
principal object of his coming and of the meeting, 
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All listened attentively and gave evident signs of 
satisfaction when they were told that a priest might 
probably be sent to reside among them. The Chief, as 
spokesman for the whole tribe, told Father Brabant of 
his and his people’s satisfaction and of their willingness 
to place all the land desired and wherever desired at his 
disposal. 

Glad to be able to report to Bishop Seghers the happy 
outcome of his negotiations and the favorable disposi- 
tions ofthe Indians, the negotiator again confided himself 
and his fortunes to the Indian canoe and its six strenuous 
paddlers. They landed him back to Hesquiat for the 
Christmas festivities, which were celebrated with due 
solemnity, even including Midnight Mass. At it, all the 
men assisted, but very few of the women. Thus it always 
was in the beginning: the women were brought with 
greater difficulty to the Church than the men. 

A few weeks later an experience was made of the 
Indians’ attachment to their chiefs and of the regard in 
which they are held : it was on January 10, 1877. About 
midnight Father Nicolaye and Brabant were awakened 
from their slumbers by the loud shouting of several Hes- 
quiat Indians. They brought the news of chief Nitaska’s 
death and requested the ringing of the church bells, to 
make the untoward event known without delay to the 
whole tribe. The compliance with the request brought 
in an incredibly short time all the valiant men to the 
mission buildings. Apprised of the fate that had befallen 
their favorite, if not their head, chief, renowned all along 
the Coast for his eloquence, his daring and his wisdom, 
they set up such shouting and yelling as awakened the 
echoes of the night and drowned the roaring of the 
waves. The antics they went through ressembled sheer 
madness and beggared description. The darkness con- 
tributed to increase the hideousness of it all as well as 
the fright of the women and the children, who were 
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huddled together in the lodges ignorant of the cause of 
the turmoil. When all had had their fill of the bedlam, 
speeches were made: their gist was, that Nitaska was 
not dead, because he left. children to take his place. 
That was meant to console the tribe for their loss ; but 
the effect of the consolation was not appreciable ; for 
depression and gloom continued prevalent in the camp 
for days and days. 

All sorts of suppositions were current as to the manner 
in which the chief had died. At first it was reported that 
his boat had capsized by being drawn into a whirlpool, 
well known to the Indians through former mishaps and 
losses. That report had even increased the lamentations, 
because, according to their superstitious belief, the pres- 
ence of the corpse in the salt-water was bound to cause 
the disappearance of the herring — one of their staple 
articles of food. When the herring turned out to be more 
plentiful than ever, Nitaska was declared not to have 
perished in the whirlpool, and the field for conjectures 
was left open and the excitement over the old chief’s 
death was kept a-going. 

Considering the Indians’ character, the opportunity 
was too good not to be taken advantage of for personal 
profit by some shrewder and wickeder than the rest. 
And, indeed, three medicine-women got into trances 
soon after and predicted the death of the second chief. 
In this wise they managed to extort from himself and 
from his relatives various presents, which, for a wonder, 
had the power of averting the threatened calamity. The 
appetite whetted by the success of her companions, one 
medicine-woman went it one-better than they by pre- 
dicting the death of the heirs of the three chiefs. To add 
weight to her predictions, she rushed frantically through 
the village, her head covered with down, dancing, shaking 
and spitting mouthfulls of blood. She aroused quite a 
stir and was rewarded with the gift of a blanket at the 
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home of one chief and of a bladder of oil at the home of 
another ; but at the home of the third one everybody 
remained unmoved and flatly refused to be dispossessed 
of any movables or eatables in favor of the pythoness. 
She went away disappointed, but apparently cured of 
her hysterical fits (1). 

It was easy to scare the Indians into believing sinister 
predictions of all kinds, because of their habit of laying 
the blame for any untoward happening upon somebody 
or something. 

For instance, January 27, an Indian died after a few 
days of sickness ; at once another hit upon the idea that 
the departed had a few days previously slept with a dog” 
alongside of him; at day-light the dog had left his 
master’s side, gone out and howled. That was evidently 
the cause of the sickness and of the subsequent death. 
No one ever tried to question the explanation. It was so : 
the dog had howled and the man was dead. How many 
white people are not a whit wiser than Father Brabant’s 
Indians were in those days! That very thought may 
occasionally have been a source of comfort to him, when, 
in spite of all his objurgations and preaching, the old 
superstitions maintained the upperhand. If centuries of 
Christian teaching have not succeeded in eradicating all 
the superstitious beliefs and practices among the higher 
races, how could he expect to do away with the like 
beliefs and practices among savage and uncouth Indians 
within the space of a few years ? Did the reflexion avert 
discouragement? It may have been a help inthat direction 
at all events ; for sure it is that he went on with his fight 
perseveringly and strenuously, not leaving any propitious 
event go by without an endeavor to use it for teaching 
a lesson to his bronzed friends. 

During the months of February and March, after the 


(1) Vancouver Island and Iis Missions, p. 5o. 
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accidental death of Nitaska, much suffering was expe- 
rienced among his people by the absence of food through 
the impossibility in which the men had been, owing to 
the continually raging storms, to go out fishing. The 
trial was a blow to the belief that the dead chiefs did 
send food — whale or game — to their relatives and 
friends ; for never had such scarcity of provisions been 
known to exist. Father Brabant did not fail to refer to 
it in the same breath with Nitaska’s death; but this 
time the Indians retorted that the fish was scarce and 
the weather to fish unpropitious on account of his — the 
priest’s — presence among them. Why, the cross that he 
made availed nothing either. He was neither an Indian 
nor a white man ; but the (chig-he) devil (1). 

It was whilst his standing with the Indians was thus 
below par that Father Nicolaye, who had been a com- 
panion to him all through the winter months, was taken 
sick and compelled to go where he could secure medical 
attendance and proper care. It would have been a hard 
blow at any time; but it was particularly so then, because 
the Indians were in so uggly a mood and there had been 
no news from the outside world for the past six months. 
Moreover all the provisions were so to say exhausted 
and those that were left were all but totally unfit to eat. 

The situation drew from the missionary no word of 
complaint, no manifestation of downheartedness, nothing 
but the sober statement of facts. 

« Father Nicolaye left me. Iam now again alone with 
not a friend to speak to. Do not think that I feel lonesome 
for that ; for a priest who says Mass every day can never 
feel lonesome. » (2) Father Nicolaye left on March 25, 
1877. A few days later the Hesquiat missionary felt 
somewhat consoled, because he noticed that his Indians 


(1) "Op. ctt., p. 5x. 
(2) Op. cit., p. 52; Letter to Miss Coleta Brabant; Victoria, July 20, 1878. 
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were in a happier frame of mind. And why were they ? 
Because they had learned through some visitors from 
another tribe, that they were not the only ones who had 
suffered from scarcity of food during the past weeks ; 
that none of the tribes along the Coast had fared any 
better than they had. The saying « Misery loves com- 
pany » is superlatively true with the Indians. Other 
people’s misery makes them bear their own with a lighter 
heart. 

It was on Good Friday that the Father had occasion 
to thank the good God for the change in the Indians’ 
mood, which evidently changed also their late disposition 
towards him ; for he took heart to announce to them on 
the following Easter Sunday, that on Pentecost Sunday 
he would take the names of all those who wished to be 
baptized — an announcement that he would certainly 
not have made, had he not found the time for it to be 
propitious. 

Before the month of May had run its course, he was 
to receive more consolation by the return of Father 
Nicolaye, who had entirely recuperated during a five 
weeks’ stay at Victoria; and by the announcement that 
the Bishop ordered him to proceed to Victoria, to assist 
at a diocesan synod. This order no doubt came to him 
as a godsend. Despite the hardships entailed by the trip, 
it was hailed with the joy with which college boarders 
hail the announcement of the holidays. Would it not 
give him the opportunity to meet his Bishop, whom he 
venerated as a father and loved as a friend? to meet 
Father Jonckau, who occupied in his heart a place only 
second to that occupied by the saintly Bishop Seghers ? 
Would it not permit him to expose his difficulties to 
them and to have his mind eased by their wise advise 
and counsel? Would he not be encouraged, consoled 
and invigorated by their fatherly, affectionate urgings in 
favor of the immortal souls of a despised race ? Would 
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he not be able to confer with his brother missionaries, 
to listen to the tale of their trials and successes ? The 

thought alone of all this was a comfort to him and made 
him no doubt regard as very trifling all the discomforts 
of a canoe journey on the high sea to Clayoquot and 
thence to Victoria with the trading schooner Anna Beck. 

The stay at the episcopal city was not of long duration; 
but it sufficed to make the flame of Father Brabant’s 
love for the work on hand burn with greater brightness 
and to intensify his resolutions to remain steadfast to 
his purpose as long as God would give him the strength 
and his superiors would see fit to maintain him at the 
post. Seventeen days after his departure he was again at 
Hesquiat, well resolved to take a decisive step towards 
the enrolment of the natives into the great Christian 
family. 

As he had already announced on the previous Easter 
Sunday that he would do, on May 20, 1877, he called 
for the names of those who wanted to be baptized. 
Ninety-four presented themselves and declared their 
willingness to follow the instructions preparatory to 
Baptism. Sober and staid himself in all his decisions, 
Father Brabant considered the movement to be too 
general to inspire confidence ; the more so, that all the 
medicine-men and medicine-women. were heading the 
throng and apparently the most anxious of all to be 
prepared for the sacrament. However, the instructions 
were begun by Father Brabant assisted by Father Nico- 

-laye and, after the former’s departure, towards the end 
of July, for the establishment of the mission of Namu- 
kamus, Barclay Sound, they were continued by Father 
Nicolaye alone until the end of the year. 

Bishop Seghers, wishing to lighten Father Brabant’s 
burdens and to provide for the spiritual welfare of more 
savages, had, as we have seen, given orders to the Hes- 
quiat missionary to select a spot on Barclay Sound for © 


a new mission and to take the first steps towards setting 
it on foot. This order took the missionary again to Vic- 
toria towards the end of July, to engage a reliable 
carpenter and to secure the necessary provisions for a 
protracted stay in the wilderness. The carpenter whom 
he selected was a French-Canadian, Monin by name — 
a brave fellow, with a constitution on a par with that of 
his employer and with a temperament and a cheerful 
willingness that lightened the arduous task of both and 
helped to make the time pass agreeably enough, despite 
all inconveniences and various draw-backs and trials. 
Vancouver Island and Its Missions gives the following 
account of the months spent at Namukamus : | 


« Our first work was to put up a small cabin, 12 X 12 feet. This 
was to be our residence for over four months. The walls of our 
cabin were made of flooring, the roof was of flooring and the floor 
was mother-earth. As it happened, the weather turned out to be very 
moist. For three months we were living as if in a cloud ; it rained 
day and night. It soon appeared that our roof was not close, the 
water streaming freely through the crevices, and as the wind occa- 
sionally blew quite lively, we soon found out that our walls were not 
much of a protection against the dampness of the season. Our cabin 
was built on a slope and the water streaming from the hill above 
found its way to the Pacific Ocean over our uncovered floor. No 
wonder that our carpenter would make the remark now and again: 
‘ that only for our strong constitutions we would not stand it’. 

» My work was to look after the Indian laborers and to do the 
cooking. We had a bunk on each side of the cabin, a stove in the 
middle, and a small table and a bench at the end of the room. 
Under the bunks we stowed our provisions — bacon, potatoes, rice 
and beans. The flour we kept in a barrel as a protection from 
the mice which infested our small dwelling. I made bread as .often 
as required. The Indians we fed on biscuit and molasses. One 
morning, having neglected to cover the bucket in which we kept 
our molasses over night, | found twenty-four mice drowned in the 
sweet stuff. I carefully picked them out, unseen by the Indians, who 
afterward continued to enjoy their molasses and biscuit as if nothing 
had happened. The Indians, unaccustomed to a white man’s food, 
enjoyed their fare immensely. The carpenter also was satisfied with 
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my culinary efforts, and altogether we had rather a pleasant time. 

» We squared the logs for the new building which was 64 X 24 
feet ; twenty feet being walled off for the residence of the priest in 
charge. The work of the Indians consisted in cutting down the 
trees, next picking them with their axes, and after the carpenter had 
finished squaring them, taking them down to the site of the building. 
We found all the timber which we required on the spot. We even 
made the shingles ourselves — and with the exception of the flooring 
and the window-cases no lumber was used from the saw-mills. It 
was slow work, yet it was pleasant to see a lot of wild men at work 
and to hear from morning till night the noise of the axe or hammer 
in this wild part of the world. » (1) 


The first Mass in the poor little church, dedicated to 
St. Leo, was celebrated by Father Brabant on Christmas 
Day 1877, and, on the first of January following, it was 
turned over with all its belongings to Father Nicolaye, 
who had arrived from Hesquiat on the previous day. 
On January 2, Father Brabant returned to the mother 
mission with the same crew and in the same boat that 
had brought his assistant, now become the spiritual head 
of a district that extended from Barclay Sound to Port 
San Juan. He had had his initiation in Indian mission 
work at Hesquiat and fortunately for him ; for no sooner 
had his initiator left Namukamus than the Indians who 
lived at that place decided to move elsewhere for the 
winter ; so that the good priest was left alone at the very 
epoch of the year when traveling about to visit the 
various camps was next to impossible with the frail 
crafts of the redmen. Dreary months they were those 
first months at St. Leo’s mission, months of loneliness, 
which but for the experience already acquired in the 
Indian missionary field and the example of the founder 
of Hesquiat might have driven the poor young priest 
into madness. At Hesquiat he had striven with tooth 
and nail to eradicate the old superstitions and he had at 
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one time been rejoiced by the promise of forty people to 
give up those superstitions. The promise was not kept 
and ere long only seven continued faithful to their word, 
seven of whose faithfulness he could report to his chief. 
He had been threatened with death by old Indians set 
upon frustrating all the priests’ plans for the conversion 
of the tribe, one savage had even raised a hand against 
him and but for the timely interference of some more 
friendly ones, he would have been struck — who knows 
with what fatal results. These and other experiences of 
his stay at Hesquiat, which he had reported to Father 
Brabant, caused him to realize that the life of the mis- 
sionary was full of the unexpected and that his present 
situation was but a phase of the course that must be run 
to attain final success. 

Not much better than his former assistant did Father 
Brabant fare, in the beginning of his return to his own, 
in the matter of the presence of his parishioners at the 
mission. They, too, had left their homes and had gone 
to the head of the inlet in quest of fish. But they had 
so far progressed on the way to the truth, that, whenever 
the weather permitted, they left their fishing grounds 
to come in for the assistance at Mass on Sundays. They 
appeared to be desirous to become Christians and to 
live up to the laws of Christianity, but did not feel 
equal to the move: they could not give up their pagan 
beliefs and practices and face the scornful reproaches of 
the medicine-men, loath to lose their influence over the 
credulous people. At this time, however, the missionary 
began to remark that these very medicine-men as well 
as their staunchest followers and abettors were somewhat 
ashamed of themselves ; that they kept out of his way 
altogether, seemingly to avoid a discussion concerning 
their tricks and superstitions. 

The young people took the lead in giving up the old- 
time heathen usages. At first only one here and there 


risked to show himself covertly unmindful of them ; but 
little by little their number increased and the transgres- 
sions of the old traditions became more frequent and 
more open. 

In March 1878 Father Brabant was pleased to record 
that, contrary to all established rules among them, his 
savages dried salmon and carried it in baskets from the 
canoes to the lodges. There was no use for the sticklers 
to the past to show any further opposition. They were 
simply not minded. 

In July the missionary took advantage of a journey 
that some of his Indians were making to Victoria to 
accompany them. His absence of a few weeks was in a 
way detrimental to the cause of his people’s conversion ; 
for, during it, various troubles arose, in which the young 
people were implicated, and several blameworthy prac- 
tices were resorted to one after the other ; so that upon 
his return not a single person of all those who had 
pledged, in preparation for baptism, to give up all that 
Christianity reproved, could be said to have remained 
true. Father Brabant was not much affected by the 
defection : they had been tried and found wanting ; so 
they must be tried again. His presence gradually brought 
them back to better sentiments: even the old people 
spoke with more regard of the missionary and had less 
to say against his preaching ; he received all the fish he 
desired and no opposition was made to his handling it 
and cooking it as he saw proper. Numerous were the 
Indians also who suited their tastes, regardless of time- 
honored traditions. 

A thunder-storm on November 1878 was the occasion 
for a discussion with the priest as to the nature of this 
atmospherical disturbance. Says Father Brabant in his 
diary : 


« The Indians maintain that it, the thunder, is an immense bird — 


THE Cook ON A WEST-COAST 
TRADING SCHOONER 


the thunder-bird. One of the young men told me that Koninah, the 
third chief, was in possession of one of its wing-feathers. So I sent 
for the feather, but the young fellow came back disappointed, the 
chief having stated that he had not nor ever had had such a feather. 
The noise of the thunder is explained by the fact that the thunder- 
bird takes hold of a whale and in a struggle with the monster of the 
deep causes all the the thundering reports. 

» The lightning is a reflection of the bird’s eyes, which it opens and 
closes in rapid succession. Others have it that the neck of the bird 
is surrounded by a being (Hé-étik) of the shape of a snake, which 
breaks loose and inflames and goes about scattering what we call 
the lightning. Others again say that the light comes from under the 
wings of the bird, which becomes visible as the bird flaps its 
wings. » (I) 


An event out of the ordinary that inaugurated the 
year 1879 was the unexpected arrival at the mission of 
Bishop Seghers, who personally confirmed a report that 
had come to Hesquiat via Victoria about his transfer 
from Vancouver Island to the archiepiscopal see of 
Oregon City as coadjutor cum jure successionis to Arch- 
bishop Blanchet. This promotion was not at all to the 
taste of Father Brabant, who had written to his sister 
from Victoria: « We all hope here that he will not be 
taken away from us; for never again shall we have a 
bishop such as he » (2). 

Bishop Seghers, however, had accepted the charge 
and there was nothing to do but to submit, to pray for 
a worthy successor and, in the meantime, to make the 
best of his presence at the mission, which Father Bra- 
bant did. The enthusiastic prelate seeing the faithfulness 
with which the Indians came to church, the earnestness 
with which they recited the Christian prayers and the 
acurateness with which they sang the hymns of Bene- 
diction and the Mass, thought that they should be bap- 
tized. The priest did not share the opinion, because he 


(1) Op. cit., p. 59. 
(2) Victoria, July 20, 1878. 10 
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did not think his people sufficiently freed from their 
pagan and superstitious practices. His superior insisting, 
Father Brabant « resigned », as he says, his pastoral 
office for the time being and was content with doing 
the chores around the house, and the cooking. For a 
fortnight the Archbishop-elect busied himself with the 
Indians, with their instruction in the doctrines of the 
Christian faith and with their immediate preparation 
for baptism. In doing so, he gradually realized that their 
wholesale admission into the Church was premature ; 
but that it would not do either to be overexacting. He, 
therefore, selected out of the number that had come for 
instruction four women and six men, of whom he thought 
that they were sufficiently instructed and well-behaved 
to receive the grace of the sacrament. He baptized them 
himself on the eve of his departure with all the pomp 
of the long ceremonies of the Ritual and in presence of 
the whole tribe. 

Upon the following day, accompanied by Father 
Brabant, His Grace went per Indian canoe to the Ahousat 
‘tribe and thence to Namukamus, where he dedicated 
St. Leo’s church, presided over by Father Nicolaye. 
Here Father Brabant took leave of his superior and 
returned to Hesquiat. He did not think that he would 
meet the Archbishop again before the latter’s departure 
for Oregon; but he did, when, at the end of June, he 
traveled to Victoria to secure provisions for the next 
twelvemonth ; and he even enjoyed the honor of assisting 
as deacon at the Pontifical High Mass celebrated by 
His Grace on the Sunday previous to the day of his 
final leave-taking. « The church was packed », wrote he, 
« for Monsignor Seghers was exceedingly popular, even 
with Protestants, who held him in higher esteem than 
their own bishops and ministers. Everybody wept during 
the farewell sermon. » (1) 


(1) Letter to the Rev. Prudent Brabant ; Hesquiat, Aug. 23, 1879. 
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Contrary to his habit, he stayed but four days at Vic- 
toria. He remarked : « | was glad to be gone ; for every- 
body was sad and gloomy after the departure of Mgr. 
Seghers » (1). 

What he learned when he arrived home was not made 
to console him: — all the Indians baptized by the 
Archbishop had, during his absence for the trip to Vic- 
toria and for the construction of a little church for the 
Machelat tribe, returned to their pagan practices. As he 
_was prepared for the eventuality and had more or less 
expected it right along, he bore it with equanimity ; the 
more so, that the other Indians were not otherwise 
affected by it, because they never had put any faith 
in the conversion of their fellow-|ndians. 

The priest’s arrival had an immediate good effect upon 
one of the backsliders, who hastened to return to resi- 
piscence, refusing, in spite of all the objurgations of the 
Indians, to call in either the medicine-men or women, 
when at this time his child was born. The little one was 
a weakling from the first and cried very much, which 
the redmen explained by saying that it was owing to the 
absence of the Indian doctors at its entrance into the 
world. The missionary, who was fearful, indeed, that the 
babe would die and that then the we-told-you-so from 
the Indians would certainly given a new lease of power 
to the doctors and sorcerers, called at the lodge every 
day. 

Just about this time a new sorcerer arose among the 
Hesquiats and the occasion incited Father Brabant to 
jot down some notes about this class of impostors in his 
diary. We copy : 


« The sorcerer is either a man or a woman — on this coast. Very 
few men are sorcerers, but the number of women-doctors is very 
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large. In some tribes three-fourths of the women and in others one- 
half or a third — nearly all the old women — claim some special 
talent in that line. 

» The sorcerer does not deal in drugs nor use medicine for his 
patients. He does not study medicine as a preparation, but he is put 
up to become a sorcerer by some relation belonging to the craft, or 
sometimes through some motive of his own. 

» The starting-point is either a dream or a so-called vision or the 
discovery of something unusual in his wanderings on the beach or in 
the bush — then he will feign sickness and he retires to his couch. 
His friends pretend to be or are really alarmed... He suddenly utters 
deep sighs or groans ; does so repeatedly ; then he jumps up, sha- 
king his head — eyes closed — and intones a song supposed to have 
been taught by the one (a mysterious being) who inspired him to 
become a sorcerer. 

» This is the announcement to the tribe that they have a new sor- 
cerer. The cases may differ in some of the details; but they all 
amount to the same. 

» We have one here just now — the first since I have been 
stationed on the coast. He is a young, sickly fellow, of a silent, 
morose disposition. He is the last Indian that I would have sus- 
pected to become inclined that way. But he is always sick and very 
likely he tries this dodge to get well; for Indians say that when 
anyone is an invalid he will recover at once by becoming a sorcerer. 

» The Indians have been talking a good deal of their new « doctor » ; 
they say that he pulled a snake out of his abdomen and that he will 
walk on the saltwater as if it were terra firma. They also say that he 
walks on the branches of trees to their very extremity, and thus 
passes from one tree to another. » (1) 


The interest taken 1n this new sorcerer and the success 
he immediately secured was but another proof of the 
unpreparedness of the Indians for Christianity. Feeling 
it to be the only way to give weight to his teachings, 
Father Brabant decided to confound the fellow at what- 
ever cost ; wherefore he scored him, his aiders, abettors 
and adherents in a Sunday sermon. The thereupon fol- 
lowing Sunday the would-be sorcerer thought perhaps 
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to have his revenge ; for at four o’clock in the morning, 
the priest was aroused from his sleep by the noisy 
demonstrations of the Indians which the cheat provoked 
through his imitation of the dog’s barking and of the 
raven’s croaking between snatches of old war songs and 
of the music of his rattles. The top of a tree was the stage 
whence he held his unusual performance. 

Michel, the Indian who had not called in the medicine- 
women at the birth of his child, came in a perfectly 
downhearted mood to the missionary just before Mass. 
There was no use showing the white feather at that 
moment, so Father Brabant, despite his own inward 
uncomfortable feelings of sadness, met the Indian with 
cool unconcern, made light of the matter, sung High 
Mass and preached as usual, but without allusion this 
time to the sorcerer and his antics. What followed he 
described thus : 


« At noon all the Indians of the tribe were entertained by an old 
couple and during the repast they were unanimous in rejoicing at 
the fact of having a new medicine-man. The old people especially 
were jubilant and availed themselves of the opportunity to commend 
their old superstitions to the rising generation. 

» I may here say that speculation was at the bottom of this 
general endorsement by the tribe of the new ‘ doctor ’. For this 
his first appearance was the announcement that four days later he 
would make a gift-feast to the tribe and those who praised him most 
expected to be the most favored in his acts of generosity. 

» When the repast was coming to an end the father of the new 
hero went into the house and invited all those present to follow 
him behind one of the houses, where his son would give proofs of 
his extraordinary powers. 

» Michel was called out by name. Like a man — a determined 
fellow, as he always was — Michel got up and all the people fol- 
lowed him outside, expecting to see him covered with confusion. 
He put his hand to his mouth and as he walked at the head of the 
crowd he prayed ‘ that truth might triumph ’! 

)» He found the new medicine-man standing at the foot of the 
tree on which he had been doing his performances since the early 
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morning. All the Indians arrived on the spot and stood in a circle, 
“not daring to approach the awe-inspiring juggler. Michel, however, 
being called upon to do so, went up to him. He at once noticed the 
preparations that had been made and showed before all those present 
that the initial step of the would-have supernatural powers was an 
utter failure. The trick consisted or was supposed to consist in the 
fact that the sorcerer was, by incantations, to cause the lower 
branches of the tree, under which he stood, to bow down and thus 
enable him to reach them, so that by taking hold of them he could 
climb up to the spot where he had caused the admiration of every- 
body in the early morning. Michel being close by, noticed hanging 
from the lower branches a thin string, which was not supposed to be 
there, and thus the trick fell through. One would think that the 
people upon noticing that they were imposed upon would walk away 
disgusted. But not at all — their boasting changed into anger and 
was followed by most unusual excitement. 

» Three days later the medicine-man made a gift-feast (Potlach) 
to the whole tribe. When all the people were assembled he recom- 
menced his wonderful (!) performances. Once more Indian Michel 
was called upon and defied by the performer. He was equal to the 
occasion, and. before long he was advised by a thoughtful friend to 
retire, leaving the whole assembly of pagan Indians covered with 
confusion. The feast went on and I was glad to learn that my good. 
and faithful Indian friend came in for many and valuable presents. » (1) 


It was another battle fought and won, another victory 
for truth, another step forward towards final and general 
conversion. 

January 27, 1880, Father Brabant received the invi- 
tation to attend the consecration of the new Bishop of 
Vancouver Island, of the Rt. Rev. J. B. Brondel, which 
had taken place Dec. 14, 1879. The missive came with a 
letter from His Lordship expressing astonishment at the 
absence from the consecration ceremonies of the mis- 
sionary of Hesquiat. The missionary was not at fault of 
course ; but he nevertheless hastened to make good by 
journeying to Victoria for the purpose of paying his 
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respects to the new Ordinary, who was a personal friend 
of his and who felt indebted to him for a journey of 
some three hundred miles by boat undertaken in 1871 
from Victoria to Steilacoom, Washington, where Father 
Brondel was then pastor. He had been taken seriously 
ill and had word sent to Victoria that he wished to have 
the presence of a priest. Father Brabant responded to 
the call and spent a week at Steilacoom nursing his 
former college-chum into good health and attending to 
the most pressing work at the latter’s mission. 

Besides the desire to meet the new Bishop, another 
reason had prompted Father Brabant to go to Victoria 
as early in the season as he did, when traveling on the 
high sea per Indian canoe was more than usually trying, 
owing to the frequent storms and to the chillness of the 
nights, which were spent in the open on the beach. The 
reason was some difficulty that he had with his spiritual 
charges. We will let him tell of it himself. 


« Early in March the Indians became very disatisfied and trouble- 
some. The old people were finding fault and exciting the others at 
any and every chance. They now made up their minds that they 
would work on Sundays and ignore all the established rules. First 
they came to ask permission to go out fishing, and as they pleaded 
scarcity of provisions, the weather having been very bad, I allowed 
them to go out on one Sunday, and again on the following. On the 
third Sunday — there being now abundance of food in the village — 
they went out without leave. However, when the bell was rung for 
High Mass, they all came on shore and attended Mass. I warned 
them and insinuated that the transgressors of our Sunday law would 
be punished ; that I could not punish them all, but that the one 
who would start the others would be the sufferer. 

» After Mass a messenger came to tell me that all the men of the 
tribe were preparing to pull out their canoes. And indeed, upon 
looking out, I saw about thirty canoes in a line and ona certain 
signal being given, they all pulled out together. This was very 
clever on their part; for I could not punish any single starter, as 
they all started together. 

» However I walked down to the beach and I noticed that not 
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only the men but even most of the women were bent on desecrating 
the Sunday. Only two or three of the Indian policemen had remained 
faithful. With their assistance I took away a number of nets, said a 
few words to the leaders, and walked back to the mission. On my 
way a scuffle took place between the police and some of the worst 
of the lot, This I stopped without delay and without any harm being 
done save the tearing of a few shirts and the pulling out of a handful 
or two of hair. » (1) 


The situation was a discouraging one and many a man 
would have said to himself under like circumstances: I 
have worked six years here against all sorts of odds, yet 
have I made but one convert, and whatever else I thought 
I had gained rests upon no solid foundation. I give it 
up and leave somebody else try it, somebody whose 
enthusiasm for missionary work has not been extin- 
guished by failure and disappointment. Not so Father 
Brabant: he feels keenly his disappointment; but he 
does not despair, neither is he headstrong and set upon 
carrying his point at once and running the risk of exas- 
perating the Indians. « What could I do were the same 
trouble to arise again the next Sunday? » said he to 
himself. To interfere once more and have the Indian 
police to interfere might turn to his disadvantage, seeing 
that the majority was for not heeding the law of Sunday 
rest. To leave the mission under the pretext of visiting 
Victoria and the new Bishop seemed to be a solution at 
once sure and agreeable. In the meantime he could think 
over the best means to bring the redskins to better 
_ sentiments, and the redskins themselves would have a 
chance to realize their meanness and to make up their 
minds to be more docile and not to hurt the feelings of 
the priest whom they acknowledged to be good and 
devoted to them. 

Father Brabant’s anticipations were fully met. He 
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went to Victoria, encounterd many hardships on the way 
over and came very near going to the bottom of the sea 
on his way back ; but he had the satisfaction of learning 
upon his return, which was anxiously awaited by the 
Indians, that all were sorry for their behaviour and that 
they were decided not to listen to the evil counsels of a 
few old men and women who led the movement against 
the Sunday observance. 

He had remained but three days at Victoria with His 
Lordship — from March 16-19, — and had had occasion 
to convince himself that clergy and people were well 
satisfied with their new Bishop — and that was to Father 
Brabant, who loved the Church of Victoria with filial 


love and entertained a holy pride for everything that 


concerned her, very joyful news, which he took particular 
pleasure to communicate to the far-away confident of 
his joys and trials — to Father Prudent Brabant, his 
brother (1): 

The next event of some import was the visit, towards 
the end of July, of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Brondel accom- 
panied by Father Nicolaye. A Pontifical High Mass was 
celebrated in the poor little church on that occasion ; so 
that the Indians, awed by the to them strange ceremo- 
nies, had conan to talk of during the following weeks 
and thus to keep the matter of religion before their 
eyes (2). 

A month later Father Brabant took another canoe 
journey to Victoria, to secure his winter provisions. On 
that occasion he wrote to his sister : 


« After this I shall not likely have an opportunity to write you 
again until next spring; for during the winter I shall not meet 
anybody to post my letter: take courage in the thought that 1 am 
mindful of you in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass ; and as for me, I 


(1) Victoria, March 18, 1880, 
(2) Letter to Coleta Brabant : Hesquiat, Aug. 27, 1880. 


rejoice in the knowledge that you do not forget me in your pray- 
ers. » (1) 4 

An opportunity to mail another letter was, contrary 
to expectations, afforded him the following October : in 
it he speaks of the good work done by Bishop Brondel, 
Father Donckele and Father Jonckau, — three students 
of the American College, who were an honor to their 
Alma Mater. To a complaint made by his Reverend 
brother that he had not visited Belgium in the eleven 
years since his departure for the missions, he answers : 
« Why don’t you come over to see me here in Vancouver 
Island ? You find it too far away, do you not? Well, I 
have the same reason — Belgium is too far away. » (2) 

During the year 1881, the main work accomplished 
by the missionary was the construction of a small church 
with two rooms attached at Ahousat, eighteen miles by 
sea from Hesquiat. The carpenter-work, even to the 
making of the shingles for the roof, was done by Father 
Brabant himself assisted by the Indians. He was not 
very proud of his work, although strangers who saw it, 
praised him for it. No doubt it would not have stood 
the test of close investigation by a mechanic; but it 
served the purpose for which it was built and that sufficed 
to satisfy the builder. 

Before constructing this chapel, the missionary, on his 
periodical visits to the Ahousats, had given his catechet- 
ical instructions in the chief’s house, which was an 
impossible place. It was roomy enough — one hundred 
by sixty feet without partition ; — but just think of the 
interior distribution ! Twelve families made their abode 


in it: that meant twelve open fireplaces, each one, thanks — 


to the judicious efforts of half a dozen or more people 
interested in the fulfilment of its duty, smoking and 
burning to outrival its neighbor. In the care for the fires 


(1) Letter to Coleta Brabant : Hesquiat, Aug. 27, 1880. 
(2) Letter to Prudent Brabant : Hesquiat, Oct. 8, 1880. 
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and the selection of a seat nearthem, conflicts perpetually 
arose between the members of the bronzed human family 
and the members of the canine race, represented by as 
many specimens almost as there were specimens of the 
former. The canines were not on any more friendly terms 
among themselves than they were with the children, 
women and men within the caravansary. And so it came 
to pass that to howling, barking and growling there was 
no end. Then, what with the filth and dirt such arran- 
gements leave us to imagine! Truly, Father Brabant 
must have had a stout heart and a subservient stomach 
to have held out one single hour in that place. Well may 
we admire him ; but could and would we imitate him? 
Yes, sooner in building a chapel, were it only of planks, 
with our own hands than in spending half an hour in 
such a sty. Our admiration of him will be the greater, 
that our imitation of him appears more difficult. 

An excitement that broke the monotony of his stay at 
Ahousat for the construction of its church was the 


insanity of one of the chiefs. When it declared itself, 


his subordinates recalled an old remedy of their own, to 
which they took immediate recourse. They forced the 
unfortunate fellow to step into the surf up to his waist : 
there half a dozen men armed with brushwood gave him 
a sound thrashing ; then they ducked his head into the 
water, straightened him again, gave him another flogging 
with the brushwood, ducked him again ; — and so on, 
until the wretched chief had the life almost flogged out 
of him, if not the bad spirit supposed to be in him and 
which his subjects aimed to flog out (1). 

With this sample of the Indians’ cruelty and folly we 
will close the present chapter and end at the same time 
the story of their paganism, to go over to that of their 
Christianity under the leadership of our hero — Father 
Brabant. 


(1) Op. cit., p. 68. 
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XIV. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION ON THE MOVE. 


On March 23, 1882, Father Brabant had in his church 
of Hesquiat a ceremony, the first of its kind that he 
performed for the Indians, which must have made his 
heart swell with reasonable pride and have given him 
to understand that his long battling against heavy odds 
was nearing the end and that soon his victory over the 
powers of darkness would be complete. 

A few days previous to the above eventful date, a 
young man had come to his house and had, to his utter 
astonishment, asked to be joined in the bonds of wedlock 
by the priest and in the church. The intended bride was 
willing and he was willing and if the priest were also 
willing, why, the matter might be settled to the perfect 
satisfaction of all the parties most interested. 

The priest, in spite of the joy the request gave him, 
hesitated about giving a favorable answer to it ; because 
he asked himself whether the time had come for this 
Christian and civilized procedure and if, by his consent, 
he would not heap coals of fire upon his head without 
thereby advancing the good cause. After weighing well 
both sides of the dilemna, he decided to comply with 
the request of the young man, who was well instructed 
in the Faith, a faithful attendant at all the services and 
a good moral young fellow. He was not baptized, neither 
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was the bride; but, not less so than the young man, she 
was fairly well instructed in the Christian religion and 
desirous to receive Baptism. They were baptized, there- 
fore, and then led to the altar to be joined together in 
the lawful bonds of Christian marriage. Everything had 
gone on smoothly thus far, except as for the preliminary 
questions to the young lady about her being free and 
willing to marry the woer who had singled her out to be 
his wife. At this point the missionary had had to do 
some coaxing, to secure the desired answer, because 
Indian maidens regard it as an immodest and an impru- 
dent thing to do, to acknowledge a willingness to marry 
a designated man. It was nothing, however, to the trouble 
he ran up against when he bade the contracting parties 
to join hands. The girl would not hear of that to her 
most immodest proceeding. Such a thing was not to be 
thought of by a girl at any time — and now, to have to 
do it in public, before the assembled clan — no, thous- 
and times no! Father Brabant had to use all his powers 
of persuasion ; and of course, having gone so far, he was 
decided to see the matter through and according to rules 
and regulations at that. He coaxed, therefore, and 
argued, until the blushing bride, barefooted and bare- 
headed, finally compromised by pushing the tips of her 
fingers from under the blankets thrown over her calico 
dress. The young man, whose wedding costume consisted 
of a shirt and a blanket, seized them eagerly and the 
ceremony went on after that without a hitch. John and 
Paulina, the names given the contracting parties at 
Baptism, were man and wife and they were minded to 
lead good Christian lives, regardless of the opinion. of 
those who were obdurate in their paganism. Their good 
resolutions suffered an assault immediately upon their 
leaving the church, when they were made aware of the 
ill temper provoked by their action among the elder 
folks. This affected them so much, that they refused to 
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leave the mission until the darkness had thrown its veil 
over the village and everybody else had repaired home. 
To cap the climax, the parents of the bride refused to 
-recognize the union and to accept the presents sent to 
them, as was wont, by the parents of the bridegroom. 

The gist of all the protestations against the priest’s 
interference with the matrimonial affairs of the tribe 
was duly reported to him — the young people were not 
his children ; hence he had no business with their mar- 
riage ; the church was not the place to marry in; the 
whole performance was a lowering of the girl’s dignity, 
etc. 

All of the above and more furnished material for the 
sermon of the thereupon following Sunday, the theme 
of which was — the Sacrament of matrimony as com- 
pared with what they called marriage, which amounted 
to nothing more nor less than the selling by the parents 
of their daughters. It was not the first time that this was 
said to them; but it was never minded by the old people. 
The young men, the missionary knew, abhorred the old 
customs and were all favorably disposed to the Christian 
way. Taking advantage of these dispositions, he turned 
towards them, seated as they were on one side of the 

a church while the women and girls sat on the other, and 
pleaded that they should stand by him, promising them 
that if they would, he would bless in the church the 
marriage of all those who were yet single, and if the 
maidens objected, he would take the young men to other 
tribes and secure wives for them willing to comply with 
all the rules of the Church. That was a clincher : several 
single women were on the point of getting married and 
for fear of losing their chances, if the priest carried out 
his threat, they sent word secretly to their beaux, that 
they were not of those who objected to the Christian 
marriage. Soon after that they followed the example of 
John and Paulina and the rites of the Church as to the 


sacrament of matrimony were introduced for good at 
Hesquiat (1). 

Father Brabant was above all concerned for the spiri- 
tual welfare of the redmen; but their material welfare 
did not by any means leave him indifferent. When he 
came there, fish and potatoes were the people’s only diet: 
he encouraged them to secure flour, molasses, tobacco, 
print-calico and other articles of dress from the coasting- 
traders, in exchange for dog-fish and whale-fish oul. 
Almost anything in the line of eatables, the old folks 
were willing to purchase ; but they objected to bartering 
their goods for clothing, which they considered useless 
and bothersome. As they did most of the work and 
earned most of the money, dry goods were less in demand 
than groceries. But the traders catered to all tastes and 
were stocked with dry goods for-all that ; for whatever 
earnings the young people, especially the young women 
disposed of, was spent on wearing apparel. Father 
Brabant encouraged the reasonable purchase of clothing 
and deserved well of the traders, who probably never 
thought of as much as thanking him for it. They were 
the first to profit materially by the shirt-wearing order 


given several years previously and by the ukase to wear | 


trousers given in 1882. In that year he jotted down in 


his diary : « | now made it a rule that no men should 


come to my house unless they wore pants ». 


« This was hard on them, for they had always considered this 
covering of their lower limbs as superfluous — a real bother! But 
I was inexorable. Pants on or remain outside. The other day 
the young chief, a boy about ten years old, came to see me on 
business with his aunt. I saw him coming from a distance, in his 
shirttails and a blanket on his shoulders. He had a smali bundle 
under his arm. When within ten steps from the door he sat down 
on a piece of driftwood, took the parcel from under his arm, and 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, p. 70. 
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shook it open. It proved to be his pants. He now put them on and 
solemnly walked into the Indian parlor of my house. I watched him 
as he left, and was amused to see him, almost at once, strip off the 
bothersome trousers, hand them over to the aunt and join witha 
lot of other boys in one of their favorite games. » (1) 


The objection to pants no more than that to shirts in 
earlier days lasted long after Father Brabant had said : 
« Pants or no admission ». All the men wore them 
gradually, following the example of the younger people, 
who were more easily amenable to innovations than 
their elders. Therefore, whenever the priest thought that 
the time had come for making another step forward, it 
was to the young folks that he addressed himself first ; 
and they generally obeyed him, even if the older people 
protested and made trouble. Indians though they were, 
they gradually realized that their priest was perfectly 
disinterested and that it was their welfare he sought — 
their spiritual welfare first of all ; but also their temporal 
well-being. 

It was the concern for their temporal advancement 
that led him to urge the young men to try their hand at 
the fur-seal hunt. They minded the advice and succeeded 
from the first, thereby considerably increasing the tribe’s 
wealth ; for the white traders paid high prices for seal 
furs. Unfortunately, at first these fur-seal expeditions 
furnished an occasion for having recourse to the super- 
stitious practices of the Osemitch and Father Brabant had 
to do a great deal of arguing before he succeeded in 
stopping them. It needed a miracle of grace to open the 
eyes of the deluded savages to their folly. Time wrought 
that miracle, because the Father did not let up « reprov- 
ing, entreating, rebuking in all patience and doctrine ». 

One advantage of the present, over past, time was that 
with their ever-increasing confidence in their priest, the 
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young Indians made no secret any more about the prac- 
tices to which they had recourse and the good and bad 
omens to which they attached importance. By being 
kept informed, it was an easy matter for the missionary 
to give the needed lesson at the proper time and to repeat 
it when occasion demanded. 

One young seal-hunter narrated to him with the utmost 
conviction, that he had failed capturing a seal, because 
at the propitious moment of the hunt, the dogs in his 
house had a row, as he learned upon his return home. 
They should not have been in the house and the women 
were at fault for keeping them there ; for the rule was, 
that during the time of the hunt, the dogs, chickens and 
even children should be turned outside. Moreover the 
rooms must be kept as dark as possible and the doors 
must remain shut. 

The Indians went to the seal hunt in their own way, 
— never using guns, but harpooning the animal when 
asleep and then drawing it near, to kill it with clubs. 
That system is preferable to the use of the gun, because 
if the animal is killed outright, it goes to the bottom of 
the sea and is lost (1). 

At first the Indians hunted the seal on their own hook ; 
later they were engaged by white men, who took them 
and their canoes on board seal-hunting vessels and then 
repaired to the sealing waters. Once there, the canoes 
would be lowered every morning in fair weather, and 
the hunt for the seal was begun for the day. At night 
the hunters returned to the vessel with the aid of a 
compass and of signal guns fired from the drifting ship. 
It was all dangerous work ; for the Behring Sea, whereto 
they mostly went, is very treacherous, often covered 
with a dense fog, in which a frail Indian canoe stands 
but a poor show. 


(rt) Letter to Coleta Brabant : Hesquiat, Aug. 5, 1885. II 
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A further source of revenue for the Hesquiats was the 
sale of sea-otter skins. As early as 1882 these skins were 
already bringing from thirty to ninety dollars a piece. 
The manner in which the valuable animals were hunted 
is thus described in Reminiscences : 


« The sea-otters are close in shore, rarely more than two miles 
away from the rocks or surf. The mode of hunting is different from 
that of the fur seal. Ten or twelve canoes go out together, — the 
weather must be calm, no wind and no waves — the sea being like 
a looking-glass, the Indians spread themselves over an extended 
4 surface. When noticing a sea-otter, a signal is given with the paddle, 
when all the hunters close around the coveted animal. The Indians 
mount smal canoes, three persons in each canoe, and use bows and 
arrows. The sea-otter on seeing danger dives under the waves ; he 
must come up for breath after a while, when the Indians begin 
unmercifully to shoot their arrows at him: if not hit, he dives again, 
but must soon come to the surface for breath. When he comes up 
the third time, he remains on the surface and like a duck, flutters 
away from the danger the best way he can. 

» The Indians, having now gathered together around him, manage 
to hit and kill him amidst the greatest excitement. The man who 
first wounded the animal claims it as his own, although another man 
may have done the real killing. The woman or little boy, or may be 
the old man, who does the steering gets the tail for his share. The 
one who killed a wounded sea-otter is also paid according to an 
agreement ; and every one who succeeded in wounding’ the animal 
after it had been hit by the man who now becomes the owner, is 
also paid, receiving one, two or more blankets as per agreement 
before the hunt was engaged in. 

» The sea-otter is very easily killed, a slight wound often causing 
death. It is sometimes very touching to listen to the narrative of the 
Indians on their return home from a hunting expedition. When a 
female sea-otter feeds, she leaves her pup floundering on the water ; 
otherwise she carries it always in one of her flippers which in the 
human family are represented by the arms. Now this poor brute is 
so attached to her little offspring, that she will be wounded two or 
three times and not not part with it, She wants to protect it as long 
as life is in her motherly bosom, and in many eases the Indians take 
the little pup from the flippers of its lifeless mother. 
he » At other times, whilst the mother is feeding under the waves, they 
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manage to catch the helpless youngster, and attach it to a rope tied 
to their canoe. By its wails and cries, it attracts the attention of the 
mother, who on coming in proximity with the canoe, is unmercifully 
killed by the cunning sea-otter hunter. » (1) 


The revenue from the sea-otter catch like that derived 
from the sale of whale-oil and dog-fish o1l and from the 
share in the fur-seal catch swelling the Hesquiats’ store 
of wealth and increasing their material well-being, Father 
Brabant encouraged them to house themselves better, 
to procure the household ustensils of the whites, to use 
the white man’s food, etc. — in a word, to adopt such 
of the white man’s means of comfort as contributed to 
their wordly happiness without harming the main object 
he had in view — their conversion to the Christian Faith 
and to Christian morals. A significant proof of the 
advance he was making in that direction was given him 
by an occurence that took place Oct. 11, 1882, and of 
which he wrote to his former Rector as follows : 


« It was on the rrth of last October, after a few very stormy days 
at sea, that two Indians arrived at my house, almost out of breath, 
having walked all of ten miles over a road as no one can imagine 
in Belgium. The object of their long walk was to report to me that 
a large sailing vessel had stranded and gone to pieces opposite their 
camp, a summer fishing-station of my Hesquiat Indians. 

» After a few necessary preparations, | accompanied them to the 
spot and was followed by all the men residing at the Mission. We 
had hardly made five miles when evidences of an immense wreck 
were found all along the beach. But the scenes which took place 
where the vessel had struck were such as no one can describe and 
as I hope never to have to witness again. It became evident at once 
that I should be called upon to act as undertaker, grave-digger and 
clergyman. 

» And thus, acting in that triple capacity, the first corpse of which 
I took charge was that of a young sailor, apparently not over twenty 
years of age. I found him before the Indian ranch, less than half a 
mile from where he had been drowned. The savages had taken him 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, p. 72. 
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out of the water, covered him up with some mats and an Indian 
canoe and were expecting my arrival before burrying him. 

» As soon as we had removed the remains of this unfortunate 
young man, I sent out as many canoes as possible in search of other 
corpses and it lasted only a few moments till I heard the alarming 
cry that the body of a woman was floating amongst the rocks. They 
brought her to shore and I found her to be the Captain’s own young 
wife. She had four gold rings on her fingers including her wedding 
ring, and wore a gold chain around her neck, gold ear-rings and 
gem-studded hair-pins. She was dressed most gorgeously and had 
evidently made all these preparations either to go on shore alive or 
to die attired as if going to some great feast. It was a sad sight 
indeed ; so sad that the Indians themselves could not contain their 
tears and their heart-rending lamentations. 

» And now what could I do except what I had done for the poor 
sailor ? Treat the body with all possible care, wrap it in pieces of 
canvas cut from the vessel’s sails and then bury it as decently as 
circumstances allowed: in all of which I was assisted by several of 
my Christian Indians. 

» It was now evening and as it began to rain in torrents, I was 
prevented from going into the bush and enjoying a good night’s rest 
at the foot of some tree; but was compelled to find shelter in the 
Indian camp, where I passed a sleepless night stretched out as I 
was on a few rough planks and besieged by the invariable com- 
panious of the Indians — the flees. Well, there were legions of them. 
However daylight came at last and at work I was again: and oh! 
the sights I witnessed that day ! How sickening it was to see a set 
of savages, dragging the lifeless bodies of stout well-built white men 
out of the water ; to see them stagger about with their burdens and at 
last leave them on the beach till a grave was dug ; to take them up 
again and bury them without the preparations so cherished by civilized 
nations! Necessity and circumstances were our excuse, and as well 
as we could, we proceeded till eleven of the crew of the Malleville 
wrecked here on the way from Shanghai, China, to Victoria, British 
Columbia, had been laid to rest on the shore of this solitary coast. 
The crew numbered twenty persons in all besides the Captain, his 
wife and two boys, their children, Several bodies floated on shore 
several days later in such a state of decomposition that they were 
entirely unrecognizable (1). 


(1) In Vancouver [sland and Its Missions the above is completed as follows : After 
burying the dead and leaving instructions for the burial of some of the bodies 
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» But enough of this wreck. Let me only add, that my Indians, 
especially my baptized ones, acted so as to give me an amount of 
satisfaction. Every one of my instructions was followed; every 
one of my orders, faithfully executed. 

» About the end of October H. M.S. King Fisher steamed into 
Hesquiat Harbor, having received intelligence of the wreck through 
a note which I had sent to Victoria. The Captain sent his gig for 
me, received me on board with the utmost cordiality and put his 
store of provisions at my disposal, to choose from it whatever and 
as much as I desired. » (z) 


At the request of the Captain of the King Fisher, Father 
Brabant wrote a report of all he knew of the wreck and 
of the rescue work accomplished by the Indians under 
his direction. This report was published and sent abroad, 
with the result that several letters came to him from 
friends of the unfortunate victims of the sea. One of these 
was from a relative of the Captain’s wife. It requested 
that the jewels found on the lady be sent to her mother 
in Brewster, Maine. With this wish the priest was able 
to comply, thanks to the good will of the Indians, who, 
at his bidding, parted with everything of value that had 
come into their possession. He thought that the relatives 
would in return show some appreciation to the redmen 
for their honest generosity and for the pains they took 


which had not yet been recovered, I prepared to go home. But I was sick at 
heart, and completely exhausted with fatigue and hunger. I had passed two days 
with the most distressing scenes before me. I had seen, it is true, with satisfaction 
the noble and heroic work of the Indians ; I had seen them up to their necks in 
the surf and sea, drag the bodies on shore and hand them over to me for burial; 
those very people who at one time killed the living and left the dead unburied to 
become the prey of the ravens or wolves. Yet my business on that inhospitable 
shore came vividly to my mind as I saw a lot of dead men, women and children 
before me — people who had relatives and for whom tears would be shed. As at 
night I lay on a couple of planks, placed by the Indians on the heads of two 
empty barrels, so that I would be more or less protected against the vermin, a 
cold fever seized me and only for the heat communicated by my Newfoundland 
dog, which I took as a bed-fellow, I think I should have perished of cold and 
misery, pp. 73 and 74. 
(1) Letter to Monsignor de Néve, Hesquiat, March 8, 1883. 
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in rescuing bodies and valuables from the water ; but he 
was mistaken. He, therefore, addressed himself to the 
Government of the United States in behalf of his protégés 
and he received two hundred dollars, to be distributed 
among the most deserving rescuers, and a gold medal 
for one of the chiefs who had particularly distinguished 
himself. 

After the narration of the wreck of the Bark Malleville, 
the missionary gives to his former Rector some more 
details about his missions that are well worth printing. 


« From the above narrative you will infer, Right Reverend Father, 
that the Indians of my mission living on the sea shore belong to 
that class of savages called Fish Eaters and in fact they live so to say 
exclusively on fish. I should think, therefore, that they differ in 
many points from the Inland Indians, who make their living by 
hunting and farming. You will also understand that our way of 
traveling among them is quite different from the way the missionaries 
visit their inland savages. They travel on foot and on horseback ; 
we, invariably, travel in canoes. These canoes are very frail con- 
cerns: they are made by the Indians. They fell a large cedar tree 
and with a common axe cut it into the proper shape: first the 
outside, then the inside. When this is done, they bring the unfinished 
canoe to the water’s edge, the canoe-maker being assisted in his 
task by a number of his friends. Now is the Indian chisel brought 
into play until the sides of the craft are only about an inch thick 
and the bottom about double that much ; then knots are filled up, 
finishing pieces put in, and, when all this is done, a fire is made 
and the bottom of the Indian’s ship is burned clear of anything 
that would prevent it from traveling with the speed usual to Indian 
canoes. 

» Now, Right Reverend Father, this is the kind of conveyance 
we travel in all along the Coast. It is an uncomfortable, dangerous, 
but withal to me pleasant, way of going about. ] enjoy to see a crew 
of savages handling a canoe ina rough sea and in a gale of wind : 
how they watch every wave! and how clever they are to righten 
her whenever she threatens to capsize ! 

» It is, however, not rare to have this joy marred by the breaking 
of false waves over the side of the craft and then adieu to comfort 
during the rest of the voyage ! How often have I not landed towards 
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evening, far away from even Indian dwellings, on a bleak sandy 
beach, my clothes drenched with salt water and rain! And how 
often have I not then retired away from the Indians, my traveling 
companions, and said a Te Dewm in thanksgiving for being yet alive! 
I shall not soon forget one of these occasions (1). 

» I had been to Victoria and was on my way back to Hesquiat. 
Shortly before arriving at Father Eussen’s, then Father Nicolaye’s, 
mission, a violent storm arose and our canoe flew over the waves 
like a sea fowl, finally landing us at the Barclay Sound mission. 
There we remained two days; on the third day my Indians, five 
strapping young fellows, were, as I noticed, most alarmingly home- 
sick. I] told them to make a ‘start as soon as the weather would 
allow. 

» Next morning the rain had had the effect of calming the sea to 
a certain extent at least. We left at noon ; but little did I think half 
an hour later that I should ever go on shore again. It was impos- 
sible to go back and the farther we went, the greater became the 
danger. The leader of the crew took in our perilous situation and 
called upon every one to lie down flat in the canoe, the only way 
to keep her straight. The wind split our sails and the waves running 
mountains high threatened at every moment to bury us alive. It 
has thus far been my worst experience of a storm on the waters. 
Judge, therefore, of our joy when we were safely landed on a small 
island. 

» People at home would have pitied us to see us land there, on 
that uninhabited island, wet through, with half a foot of snow on 
the ground and with no house to pass the night in. But with an axe 
and plenty of drift-wood all around us, it did not last long before we 
had a blazing fire, around which we sat, talking of our adventure 
and discussing the probabilities of the next day. And then, after 
taking a copious, if not select, supper, we rested our weary limbs 
under the protecting branches of a large spruce tree, our candle 
light that evening being that of the full moon and of myriads of 
stars. 

» That it should take a short month, after such an experience, to 
warm the rheumatism out of our limbs will astonish no one. Yet 
I feel, notwithstanding hardships, of which the above is a sample, 
as if I could last a great number of years more and I hope that as 
long as I have the strength and the health I may have the courage 


(1) The journey referred to was made in April 1880. Note of the compiler. 
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also and the energy to continue the work entrusted to me. For this 
I rely upon the assistance of your prayers and holy sacrifices. 

» His Lordship wrote from Victoria, that you do not know in 
Louvain what language I speak. 

» I take this sentence as it sounds. 

» The language that I speak and in which I preach every Sunday 
is quite unknown to civilized people. Not a book, grammar, or 
dictionary of said language is in existence or ever was written. I 
can say without pride or vanity that I am the first white man that 
has ever learned it, although the world is so long in existence. I 
have about 2000 words in the dictionary that I am gradually compi- 
ling and I have made a start with the elaboration of a grammar. 
The catechism that I have written is small but sufficiently large for 
my purpose. 

» Niyaksish Yakoukits Oshiemis kouk, okwitt J. C. 


» (signed) J. BRABANT. » 


After this disgression called for by our desire to give 
the above letter in its entirety, we may conclude this 
chapter, marking the progress made towards the conver- 
sion of the Hesquiats, with the remark that the satisfac- 
tion caused by the conduct of his Indians towards the 
unfortunate sailors of the Malleville was increased a few 
weeks later by the success in balking a would-be medicine 
woman. Said woman had fallen into trances — the usual 
trick before qualifying as a patented healer. Strong in 
his standing with the Indians and sure of his ascendancy, 
Father Brabant made up his mind to put an immediate 
stop to the fraud. The medicine men and women were 
all present and around the trickster, when a strong posse 
of reliable men put in their appearance and announced 
in the name of the priest that everybody was at once to 
depart and to leave the woman alone unless they wanted 
to court trouble. Obedience to the order was full and 
prompt, even the young woman candidate for the medical 
profession made off in shame and confusion and did not 
appear again at the village. It was the death-knell of 
sorcery at Hesquiat and at the same time « the removal 


; eth 
of the greatest obstacle to the conversion of its peo- 


ple. » (1) 


XV. 


MORE CHANGES AND MORE ADVENTURES. 


In 1883 the Territory of Montana was erected into a 
Vicariate Apostolic and the Bishop of Vancouver Island, 
J.-B. Brondel, was chosen by the Apostolic See to be 
its first Vicar Apostolic, retaining at the same time his 
jurisdiction over the diocese of Vancouver, which, pend- 
ing the appointment of a successor, he governed through 
his vicar-general, Father Jonckau. The Bishops of the 
Ecclesiastical Province of Oregon recommended to the 
Holy Father the appointment of Father Jonckau for the 
Vancouver bishopric ; but this good holy priest, whom 
his fellow-priests would all have been happy to hail as 
their Ordinary, whom all venerated and loved, declined 
the honor and protested with all his might against the 
choice. Of all the reasons which he gave against himself, 
the one that carried weight was the very precarious con- 
dition of his health, which was corroborated by medical 
certificates to the effect that he was « unable to perform 
active duties, and that to attempt would only materially 
shorten his life » (2). 

In the letter whence we drew this information and in 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, p. 75. 
(2) Letter from Father Jonckau to Mgr. De Néve; Victoria, B. C., Oct. 10, 
1883. 
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which Father Jonckau announces to Father De Néve 
(who had evidently heard of the Bishops’ preferences 
and had in consequence sent his good wishes to the 
Bishop 7m fiert) what he had done to forestall his appoint- 
ment, concluding with the words: « I do not think that 
I need accept your kind congratulations, he writes : 
« Father Brabant will be zm excelsis about the vestments 
and their arrival will favor us with an extra visit of the 
missionary. Why do they not make him bishop? He is 
strong, healthy, esteemed by all, knows all about Indians, 
is conscientious, zealous and as strong in virtue as a 
diamond. » 

Why did they not make him a bishop who was given 
such a character by the worthiest man of the Vancouver 
clergy, who had several years been intimately associated ~ 
with him whom he so recommended? Because there 
was a candidate in the field, nobody could have thought 
of without conceding that in the presence of his candi- 
dacy even the best must of a necessity fall. The candidate 
was no less a person than the Coadjutor-Archbishop of 
Oregon City, Mgr. Seghers. Being in Rome with the 
American Archbishops to assist in preparing the III Ple- 
nary Council of Baltimore, he was asked by Cardinal 
Simeoni, Prefect of the Propaganda: « What shall we 
do with Alaska, of which neither the Jesuits nor the 
Oblates can take charge ? » 

The Archbishop answered: « Send me back to Vic- 
toria and I'll take care of Alaska, continuing the labors 
I inaugurated in 1878. If J am asked : Quem muttemus, et 
quis ibit nobis — whom send, who will go — — [ll ans- 
wer : Ecce ego, mitte me — I am ready, send me. » 

« You would be ready to leave the diocese which you 
administer so well ! » 

« Certainly, if I am assured that the Holy Father 
approves and blesses my resolution. » 


The Holy Father did approve and blessed with all 


his heart both the resolve and the disinterested man who 
took it (1). 


The meeting between Leo XIII and the Apostle of 


Alaska at which the return to Victoria was finally settled, 
is pathetically narrated by Father De Baets in the book 
whence we drew the above details. That meeting took 
place in November 1883; but not until April 2, 1885, 
was the Archbishop hailed back by his former flock, 
because in the meantime he had assisted at the Council 
of Baltimore and collected, in Europe and in the Eastern 
States of America, means for his work. 

Upon Vancouver Island every one of course hailed 
with joy the reappointment of Archbishop Seghers to the 
See of Victoria; but none more so than our missionary 
of the Hesquiat, who, as we know, entertained the most 
exalted opinion of him. Did he not write of him once: 
« Mgr. Seghers since he left our diocese has ever been 
traveling. He has crossed the Rockies several times. Last 
I heard of him he was in Southern Oregon. Talk of 
Father Desmet, why he does not stand comparison with 
Monsignor Seghers ! » (2) Friends are apt to exaggerate 
when they speak of their friends ; but even 1f we make 
the part of exaggeration in these words, Bishop Seghers 
still looms up before our mind’s eye as one of the great- 
est missionaries of his time, under whose guidance and 
direction it was a pleasure and an inspiration to work. 
The knowledge of his return to Vancouver Island, even 
at a yet distant future, was no doubt for Father Brabant 
a powerful incentive to double if possible his efforts for 
the advancement of the Indians’ conversion and their 
progress in the modes and habits of Christian life. 

In August of the year 1884, he was at Friendly Cove, 
about fifteen miles by water from Hesquiat, to build a 


(1) Mgr. Seghers, par l’Abbé Dr Baets, pp. 152-158. 
(2) Letter to Rev. Prudent Brabant, Hesquiat, Oct. 8, 1880. 
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chapel for the Mowachat tribe, whose chief was Mas- 
quina, Matlahaw’s brother-in-law (1). The small-pox 
epidemic which in 1875 decimated the Indians of the 
West Coast had first made its appearance among the 
Mowachats and had been particularly virulent and 
deadly among them ; so that from a powerful tribe it was 
before, 1t had dwindled down to a little camp of two 
hundred and fifty souls. The Mowachats were once great 
wariors, feared by their neigbors all along the Coast ; 
but at the time of the Catholic missionary’s stay among 
them in 1884, they were peaceable and docile, on friendly 
terms with all the tribes around and amenable to the 
teachings of Christianity, into which they had received 
some little insight through Father Brabant’s former 
visits and through their contact with the Hesquitats. 

In the letter whence the above details have been 
drawn, Father Brabant expressed great hopes to win 
all the Mowachats over to the Faith and to have upon 
Archbishop Seghers’s anticipated visit a chapel ready to 
be blessed by him and dedicated to the Holy Archangel 
Michael, under whose patronage the Archbishop had 
himself placed the untilled missionary field when he 
first visited the Coast with Father Brabant in 1874 (2). 

On the return-trip from Friendly Cove these high 
hopes ran great danger of being shattered through the 
missionary’s death. Let us hear him tell of it. 


« As I left Friendly Cove with a young man and his wife, there 
was no wind, but a heavy sea was coming into Nootka Sound. 

» It was a signal of the approach of westerly wind. Just the wind 
we wanted. We had hardly traveled half a mile when we met the 
breeze ; yes, a regular gale! ‘ What do you think of running for 
shore?’ cried my Indian. ‘ Take in sail, I cannot steer .’ I obeyed 
his orders. We were now in the midst of a fearful tempest. The 


~ (1) Letter to Miss Coleta Brabant ; Nootka Sound, Aug. 23, 1884. 
(2) [bidem. 
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young woman began to cry and utter shrieks of despair. It was 
terrible, but | prayed like a good fellow. The sea was now breaking 
over our canoe... I put the matter into the hands of St. Lawrence, 
whose feast we were to celebrate the next day, and I called the reef, 
on which we happily succeeded in landing, St. Lawrence’s reef. 
The Indians baled out the canoe, dried their blankets in the sun, 
and I retired amongst a little brushwood, growing between the 
rocks of St. Lawrence’s reef, where I made myself comfortable and 
slept that night. » (1) 


All through the year 1884 the religious progress of the 
Hesquiats was very great, a source of joy to the mis- 
sionary: — many Indians called for baptism, all the 
marriages were celebrated in the church, the parents, 
even those yet pagans, brought their children to be 
baptized, the funerals were all Christian funerals, and 
the medicine men were consulted no more, — the priest 
having become the doctor for the whole tribe. Yea, he 
distributed medicine to young and old, day and night, 
for any and all complaints. About this phase of his mis- 
sionary career he wrote home: 


« Something that I never mentioned before is, that I am not only 
my own doctor, but also the doctor of the savages. From the very 
outset of my stay here, I felt the necessity of studying medicine and+ 
I did study it with a will and with success!! I hold no diploma ; 


yet I flatter myself with the thought that I have been of immense _ 


service to the Indians in time of sickness. 


» My first concern every day after Mass is to dispense remedies... 


to the sick who come in person and, for those who cannot come 
personally, to the friends whom they send to me. My medicine-room 
differs not on the whole from a Belgian pharmacy. It contains all 
sorts of boxes, jars, pots and bottles with powders, pills, salves, 
liniments, plasters, which your brother — priest, baker, cook, 


farmer, sacristan and doctor — gives gratis; for gratis they were--: 


given him by the Government for the ailing redmen. As a conse- 
quence of my medical intervention, | may add, that among the Indian 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, p, 75. 


children there are those who like me and those who dread me as a 
cruel torturer. Some smile and laugh when they see me, others 
become frightened and make for a hiding-place, all according to the 


* nature of the medicine that I prescribed for them when they were 


sick. With the grown people only the strong burning drugs and 
blistering plasters that act like scalding water upon their stomach 
and bowels find favor. » (1) 


At,one time Father Brabant thought that his popular- 
ity as a doctor was exceeding the limit and that it would 
make trouble for him in the end ; for he wrote: 


« | hope this habit of calling for help for even the most trivial 
ailments will soon cease ; if it does not, J have a hard and busy time 
before me. » (2) 


The pardonable pride that the missionary may have 
experienced for the progress he was making with the 
Indians and for the influence he had gained over them 
suffered a rather hard blow during the course of the year 
1885, when he was shown that the trimph of the Cross 
over Satan was not yet complete among his Hesquiats. 
The evil’ spirit had no mind to be overpowered without 
at least sporadic attempts against the light of truth for a 
possible recovery of his former ascendancy and the 
discouragement of the patient and persevering foe who, 
as the instrument in God’s hands, was fighting him day 
in and day out and driving him inch by inch out of his 
stronghold. 

When everything seemed to be at its best at the mis- 
sion and Father Brabant was inclined to think that 
Paganism had had its day, and had left him entirely 
master of the situation, perfectly safe as a lone white 
man among the redskins, an event occurred proving to 


(1) Letter to the Rev. Prudent Brabant, April 25, 1887. 
(2) Letter to the Rev. Prudent Brabant. 
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him that there were stil] hearts from which the 
savage sentiments of generations were far from being 
uprooted and that all danger for his life had not yet 
vanished. 

Wewiks, an Indian youth, had broken into the store 
of a trader and as a consequence had been sentenced to 
six months imprisonment. The prison atmosphere had 
been ruinous to his health ; for he came back home in 
the last stages of consumption, wherefore his father 
became greatly enraged, laying all the blame upon the 
priest, who was a white man as were they who had 
arrested the boy and imprisoned him. He abused the 
missionary in the latter's own home and threatened 
revenge for his son’s sickness and probable death. From 
that day on Father Brabant kept his revolver constantly 
about him and, on the table of his office, he left a notice 
to the effect that if his body were found with evidences 
of murder about, the culprit would show traces of his 
guilt on the lower limbs, at which the priest intended to 
level a shot if attacked. Three days before Wewiks’s end 
came, the father called the missionary to his son’s bed- 
side; but not until he had broken out again into a fright- 
ful tirade against the generous benefactor of the tribe. He 
took it coolly, merely remarking that if the son had not 
broken into the store no harm would have come to him, 
that he himself, therefore, was the cause of the turn 
events had taken. This said, the priest showed himself 
ready to respond to the Indian’s invitation : he went 
to see the young man and prepared him to die a Christian 
death. A brand new gun lying by the dying fellow’s 
couch was not made to reassure his benefactor ; the more 
so, that ill-omened hints had been thrown at him from 
various quarters. For all that he went again to the hut 


when called by the sick man’s brother on the night. 


previous to the final summons. A white trader who 
happened to be with the priest entreated him not to 
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expose himself to sure death. He did not heed the 
warning and went whither he felt that duty called him. 
Not to appear foolhardy, he took with him a trusty 
Indian — a precaution that probably saved his life ; for 
when the Wewiks’s tribe saw him in the company of 
another Indian, which was contrary to the priest’s habits 
when called at night, they gave evident signs of dis- 
appointment, showed plainly that his services were 
not wanted and took no more notice of him than if 
he had not been there. He returned home with the 
consciousness of duty accomplished and thanked God 
who had preserved him from harm. The situation 
looked dark for a while after that ; for the young Indian 
having died, his folks refused to have him buried from 
the Church, but disposed of his body according to the 
old pagan custom — secured it, wrapped up in blankets, 
on the branches of a large tree, with the newly-bought 
gun in evidence, to add to the display. It was all done 
to flaunt defiance at the priest and to scout his regula- 
tions. The savage trouble-seeker overshot the mark ; for 
his fellow-Indians outside of his own family condemned 
his doings, the more so that to the transgression of rules 
all had agreed to keep, he added fresh insults for the 
priest every day and heaped curses and maledictions 
upon his head (1). This was too much for the Indians. 
They simply refused to follow Wewiks’s father, and in 
spite of all his noise, threats and intriguing, they held 
fast to their newly-adopted religious practices, looked 
askance at their old pagan and superstitous customs and 
came one after the other, of their own accord, to be 
baptized. The missionnary could well afford to ignore 
the defection of one family, whose members had been 
made frantic by the loss of a son under circumstances 
exceedingly trying for their Indian pride. 


(1) Op. cit. pp. 76 and 77. 


In a long letter written to the College towards the end 
of the year 1885, the missionary makes no mention of 
the Wewiks’ incident, but enumerates several reasons 
which he has to be thankful to God for the blessings his 
labors have enjoyed. Excerpts from that letter have been 
used elsewhere ; so we will content ourselves here with 
giving the closing paragraph, which shows that hopeful 
buoyancy is animating Father Brabant at this time and 
that he feels that the battle is as good as won. 


« After writing concerning marriage customs, the treatment of 
children by their Indian parents, etc., he concludes with... « But it 
seems to me I can hear you say : that will do; let that dry stuff 
alone, and tell me, Gust, how is your flock? My answer is : Good, 
Capital! On New Year’s Day I had the First Communion of fourteen 
adult Indians and twenty-five more, also adults, are now about 
prepared also to make their First Communion. Perhaps the arrival 
of Archbishop Seghers, now shortly expected, will be the best 
occasion. 

» First Communion and Confirmation! It sounds well in this 
wilderness, in this abandoned corner of the world, where years ago 
Satan was master, where vice was triumphant, and crime and 
murder were of daily occurrence. Yes, First Communion and 
Confirmation given by the first Bishop educated at the American 
College, assisted by alumni from the same College — a whole coast 
brought to the knowledge of the true God and thousands of souls 
doomed to be lost now led unto the road of salvation through the 
instrumentality of your old students. This sounds well and the 
thought, Very Rev. Father, must be to you an encouragement in 
the discharge of your arduous and manifold duties. » (1) 


The letter of which the above is the concluding para- 
graph was not mailed at the time it was written and 
dated ; it lay at Hesquiat until it could be put into the 
hands of a coasting-trader willing to take charge of it 
and entrust it to the Post. We infer this from the next 


(1) Letter to Monsignor de Néve; Hesquiat, Nov. 18, 1885. 
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letter in order of dates found among the collection of 
Father Brabant’s letters in the College Archives. That 
letter we publish in its entirety. It is dated Ahousat, 
January 29, 1886, and is addressed to Monsignor de 
Néve. 


« I have a letter written and ready to mail at Hesquiat. Presently 
I am at Ahousat and I feel inclined to add a chapter to my other 
production. But where is Ahousat and what are you doing there ? 

» Ahousat is about twenty or twenty-five miles from Hesquiat. It is, 
to say the least, a wild place; but it is adorned with a small church 
topped by a large cross — In hoc signo vinces. There are hereabouts 
three or four hundred savages of the wildest type. The men, with 
very few exceptions, are strictly des sans culottes and in many cases 
des sans chemise. They wear a blanket around their loins, have long 
hair and their faces are covered with unsightly beards. They are the 
wildest-looking savages on this coast, and I do not think that there 
is a vice mentioned in the dictionary that they do not have. Yesterday 
I discovered that one of the tribe had stolen the little sugar I had in 
my possession. I made a noise about it and to-day everybody in the 
camp is trying to find out who put his hand into the sugar-bowl. 
Well, no matter who took the sweet stuff, 1 hope that he has enjoyed 
it. As for me, I can do without it. 

» The room where | write this epistle was built by your servant 
and so was the church, with the assistance, however, of the savages. 
It is to be dedicated to St. George on the occasion of the Arch- 
bishop’s visit. I also built myself a chimney with bricks sent from 
Victoria; and if I may say so without boasting — both the church 
and the shanty are commendable structures. O venerabilis Barba ! 

» But what are you doing there? I am here on missionary duty. 
I assemble the Indians twice a day, instruct them and teach them 
their Catholic prayers, which they already say with a great deal of 
unction. I taught them and explained to them yesterday the com- 
mandments of God and I sincerely hope that they will begin to live 
up to them; for hitherto they have lived only to transgress them. 
This I mention to show what will have to be done here. For success 
I rely upon prayer and patience. I did not have a better start with 
Hesquiats and now I can point to that tribe as to an exemplary 
Christian community. 

» Let me mention some of the doings of the Ahousats. A few 
years ago, a small trading vessel, with two white men on board and 
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two southern Indians, was at anchor about a mile from where |] 
write. The Ahousats had little to trade; but were anxious for all 
that to secure a good supply of provisions for the winter. They, 
therefore, resolved to plunder the vessel and began by killing the 
Captain and his crew. This done, they took every available article 
from it to their houses and set fire to the craft. She burned down to 
the water-edge, leaving still, as evidence of guilt, a charred wreck, 
which the Indians resolved upon sinking by filling it with rocks. 
They so did fill it, and the vessel disappeared under the waves; but 
the record of the doings reached Victoria withal and a man-of-war 
was sent hither to punish the culprits. The chief of the tribe had 
been the main spring in all these doings and to Jay hold of him was 
the aim of the authorities; but the Indians would not give him up 
and spirited him away packed up in mats to an almost inaccessible 
place fifty miles away. Tricked by the wily Indians and not obtaining 
any satisfaction, the Captain of the man-of-war gave orders to fire 
on the Ahousat villages — houses, canoes and belongings of every 
description went flying through the air for a few moments; then the 
poor awed redmen allowed themselves to be taken as prisoners of 
war and hostages to answer for future good behavior. One little girl 
was taken aboard the admiral’s ship and adopted for the time being 
by the admiral’s wife, of whom she became so very fond, that when 
she was offered her liberty later on, she could not be persuaded by 
her kinsmen and friends to return to them. She died not long after 
on board the vessel, on a cruise to the Sandwich Islands. Meanwhile 
the Indians, never having given up their chief, boasted of their vic- 
tory over the white men; but an unexpected and untoward event has 
since changed that boast into humble acknowledgment of defeat. 

» One of the shells aimed at the rancheria had failed to explode 
and lay there where it had fallen, an object of awe for the savage 
villagers. A year went by and no one had dared to tamper with it ; 
but one day a fleet of Kyuquot canoes was spied sailing towards 
the Ahousat village, and soon after, the reports of fire-arms and of 
singing were wafted across to the intrigued inhabitants. The strangers 
were on pleasure bent and had soon done to communicate their 
merry feelings to the Ahousat young men, who felt bound by the 
commanded canons for the occasion to make as much noise as they 
could in return, — to fire off their guns, to sing and yell. One lay 
hold of a stone hammer, another of an iron bar, and both began to 
knock away upon the mysterious reminder of the man-of-war’s last 
visit. But lo! the shell exploded, reducing one savage into atoms, 
cutting another in twain, snapping off the legs and arms of a third 
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and striking the chief such a blow that he pined a few days and died 
of his wounds. The Indian was beaten once more and the white 
man admitted to be his superior. 

» My present visit to the Ahousats has already produced some 
very good results : they know their prayers, recite them well and 
devoutly, and bring their unbaptized children to me to be regener- 
ated in the grace-bringing waters. Already have I baptized twenty- 
eight, the most of them born since my last visit. I had some two 
and three years old. At times, when they have reached an age above 
one year, it takes quite an amount of nerve to administer baptism 
to them ;: their fright at seeing a white man, especially one of my 
size, and in surplice and stole, is beyond description. They stare you 
in the face with fear and trembling evident in their eyes. I had to 
hold one little fellow by the hair with one hand and pour the water 
with the other and the god-mother had to hold him also, or he 
would have escaped us and run out of church. He is a Christian all 
right now and glories in the name of Michel. 

» There was at one time a certain prejudice against baptism 
among the pagan Indians. They were under the impression that 
baptism was a strong medicine; but it happened that some children 
died shortly after having been baptized, which was of course imme- 
diately exploited by the wicked medicine-men against the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament. One particular savage went so far as to 
hide his child, that it might escape baptism; but the poor little one 
died in spite of the father’s precautions, and the objection against 
baptism has since disappeared, so much so that there is no trouble 
in persuading even the pagan Indians to have their children baptized. 
This prejudice of the pour untutored Indians has often made me 
think of certain people who ought to know better and who try to 
put off receiving extreme-unction. 

» But, Gust, why do you write such a fearfully long letter? Why! 
That is so. I’ll stop and call myself as ever. 

» Your most grateful servant in J. C. 

» (signed) A. J. BRABANT. » 


A month after the writing of the above epistle, the 
long-looked-for celebration took place at Hesquiat. 
Thirty-seven adult Indians received their First Commu- 
nion at the hands of Archbishop Seghers and were 
confirmed by him. In his diary the missionary wrote : 
« You can now read happiness and joy on the counte- 
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nances of these poor people who a few years ago were 
the slaves of pagan practices » (r). 

If the Indians were happy and joyful in the possession 
of Heavenly truth and Heavenly grace, their spiritual 
father was no less happy and joyful for having succeeded 
in leading them to the truth and in winning them over 
to God. He gave expression to his feelings in his diary. 


« Things look well now, and I begin to enjoy some of the conso- 
lations of the priests of God who administer to civilized Catholic 
congregations. » (2) 


Although all the old pagan practices had come to be 
discarded and neglected, all the Hesquiats were not yet 
converted ; but the priest, who had gained so much was 
confident he would gain still more with perseverance 
attended by God’s grace ; hence we hear him say : 


« I must continue to try to get them all gathered into the fold. » (3) 


Archbishop Seghers, his visit at Hesquiat accomplish- 
ed, desired to have his traveling companion to the 
West Coast, when both were twelve years younger, 
accompany him once more to the various tribes which 
had then be the object of their pastoral solicitude. They 
went to Kuyquot, where Father Nicolaye was emulating 
the Hesquiat missionary ; to Clayoquot, where no priest 
was as yet stationed, but whereto His Grace sent, 
shortly after his return to Victoria, the Rev. Lemmens ; 
to Nootka Sound, where, on account of the roughness of 
the sea, they had to stay longer than they had bargained 
for and were left without provisions. To those men 
inured to hardships this was but an incident which 
Father Brabant mentions cursorily, as of slight impor- 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, p. 78. 
(2) Opus cit., p. 78. 
(3) Lid. 
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tance, as he does also a miraculous escape from drowning 
whilst they were making their way in an Indian canoe 
to Nootka Sound. 

When the Indian tribes of the West Coast had been 
all visited, Archbishop Seghers and Father Brabant 
parted, to meet but once more in this world; namely, on 
the occasion of the conferring of the Pallium upon the 
Archbishop in the cathedral of Victoria. In the following 
month of July, His Grace left for Alaska with Fathers 
Tosi and Robaut and the domestic Francis Fuller, at 
whose hands he was murdered on the 27th of November 
following, a martyr of his apostolic zeal (1). 

The last proof of Archbishop Seghers’s concern about 
the mission of Hesquiat and its missionary were the 
arrangements he made for a new pastoral dwelling. Of 
this we will treat in the next chapter. 


XVI. 


A NEW ERA AT HESQUIAT. 


The little shanty erected in 1875 for the convenience 
of the missionary had been intended as a temporary 
shelter; it remained so twelve years, becoming from year 
to year more entitled to temporary existence ; until at 
last it was altogether uninhabitable. The mission was 
established and for good ; it was but just that a proof of 
its permanency be manifested in the solidity of its 
buildings and that the missionary, whose life was full of 


(1) DeBAETs, Monseigneur Seghers, p. 182. 
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hardships, should have a decent shelter, at least when at 
home at Hesquiat. Bishop Seghers realized this full 
well and he, therefore, gave orders for the provision of 
better quarters. These orders were executed in the 
summer of 1887, when Father Brabant had the Indians 
to square logs and to get the foundations ready against 
the arrival of the carpenters from Victoria. These, when 
they came, did their very best ; but they had unfortuna- 
tely little practical knowledge about building a log- 
house, — for such had been bargained for — wherefore 
they were at it a longer time than had been foreseen, 
and as a consequence run up their bill over and above 
the estimated costs. It was a source of worry to Father 
Brabant, not for long forsooth ; for everything was paid 
in due time out of the diocesan treasury : and before the 
winter of the year 1887 set in, the Hesquiat missioner 
boasted of a fine one-and-a-half-story log-house, thirty- 
six by twenty-six feet, with five rooms on the ground- 
floor and four on the second, all lined inside, and 
protected with rustic outside. It was a step forward on- 
the road of progress that was not lost upon the Indians ; 
for they, too, improved their abodes and showed a 
commendable pride in making them more comfortable 
and in keeping them cleaner than heretofore. And what 
is more, the women had learned to wash, to iron, to knit 
and sew, and they were attending to all work of that kind 
for their priest. Moreover, his garden was tended by the 
Indians, and very well indeed : he had enlarged it by 
clearing the forest around and had planted in 1887 some 
fifty fruit-trees that were giving an air of prosperity to 
the mission (1). The cooking and the baking he was still 
doing himself; so was he still milking his cow himself 
and making butter. From a letter to his sister, who, 
woman-like, had asked about all these details, we learn 


(1) Letter to Coleta Brabant ; Sept. 28, 1887. 
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that during one of his frequent absences to look after the 
Indians of other tribes, he had confided to a young 
savage the duty of milking the cows. When he returned 
he was startled to see the poor fellow with two black 
eyes and several other evidences of an encounter with an 
unknown enemy. Questioning brought out the informa- 
tion, that the cows had peremptorily refused to be 
milked by a redskin and had fought to a finish to 
maintain their dignity as white-men’s cows. To show 
that their objections were not to the treatment but to 
the man, they were as docile as ever before, when Father 
Brabant appealed to them for the beverage that even the 
Elysean Gods did not disdain (1). 

At this time the loneliness of his life among savages 
was somewhat mitigated by the arrival of a white man, 
an Austrian Catholic, who set up a store for the Indians 
and, after a while, was joined in wedlock to a young 
half-breed widow with two children. She had been educa- 
ted in a Catholic school and was a very devout attendant 
at church. With this family Father Brabant spent 
his free time on Sundays and found some relaxation 
from the usual drudgery and from intercourse with the 
redskins. However, life among them was from year to 
year becoming less trying and hard, owing to their 
advance in civilization, but above all, owing to the 
spiritual consolations they were giving him in an ever 
increasing measure. This appears from a letter written 
to his sister in 1887. We translate : 


« Religion begins to flourish in my mission : almost all the 
savages have become couverts. The old people — men and women — 
* are hard to convert. A sure chance is always the hour of death ; for 
then they almost invariably ask to be baptized. A thing that may 
astonish, is, that men are easier brought over to the Faith than 
‘women; they make also better and more steadfast Christians. Do 


(1) Opus cit. ; Hesquiat, April 25, 1889. 
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your converts comply with their Christian duties? Would to God that 
your Belgian Catholics were as faithful and fervent in the fulfilment 
of their religious obligations as my savages are! NEVER does 


A SINGLE ONE work on Sunday ; all assist at Mass and at’ 


Benediction ; the women, three weeks after childbirth, come faith- 
fully to church with their new-born babe to have it baptized and to 
be churched : nothing but sickness keeps them away. During Lent, 


there are those who do not eat before four o’clock in the afternoon. ' 


If these are exceptions, the rule is, however, for all grown people 


not to take the principal meal before sundown and the most of them . 


do not eat meat once from Ash-Wednesday until Easter. They go to 
confession often. I do not mean to say that they confess every week 
or even every month ; — although if I desired it, they would do 


so — no; the fixed epochs are every three or four months: all come’ 


at Easter, All Saints and Christmas, and many of them come oftener. 
It is edifying to hear the Indians’ confessions : they are precise, 
clear and simple. I have always found it harder to hear the confes- 
sions of white people than those of my Indians. First Communion I 
do not have at stated times as is the custom in Belgium; but I 
prepare a few of my converts at a time, — usually two years after 
they have received baptism, — if they have given proofs during that 
period that their conversion may be relied upon as serious and 
durable. They then are proud to be admitted to the Sacraments. » (1) 


From the above we see that the Hesquiats had for the 
greater part become not only Christians, but model 
Christians, of whom Father Brabant could be proud. 
In fact he was proud of them and had learned to like 
them for themselves. He said so in a letter to Mgr De 
Neve in 1886 : 


« I like them notwithstanding their awkward ways and doings, 
because there is no humbug about them, like about the stupid, 
proud and effeminate white people of this new country. » 


Whilst the construction of the new house was still 
going on, Father Brabant learned of the death by assas- 
sination of his beloved Archbishop : it was a terrible 
blow to him. He writes : 


(1) Letter to Coleta Brabant ; Sept. 28, 1887. 
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« The news was so unexpected and of such an unheard-of nature. 
that my men dropped their tools in complete discouragement. We 
had no details, but the Bishop was dead and the news utterly upset 
us. » (1) 


The great affection and admiration the Hesquiat 
missionary bore to his murdered bishop, he often 
expressed in his letters, as we have previously seen ; he 
did so again now in a letter which he wrote to his 
brother under the first impression caused by the announ- 
cement of the cruel murder. We translate : 


« Is it not terrible, Prudent ! Everybody was making ready to 
give a royal reception to the great missionary Bishop upon his 
return to Victoria; for at the time that the news of his death was 
brought, he was expected home in his episcopal city. Priests and 
Religious weep, and the faithful mourn as for the loss of a father; 
even the Protestants are saddened — in a word, the terrible crime 
committed by Francis Fuller has thrown gloom and consternation 
over the whole diocese. 

» Never again shall we have another Bishop such as Monsignor 
Seghers. I dare say without hesitation or fear of deceiving myself, 
that the Catholic Church has lost her greatest missionary; for no 
missionary of modern times ever equalled him : — nothing ever 
held him back; neither the inclemency of the weather, nor sickness, 
nor the cruelty of barbarous Indians. His loss is an irreparable one 
for the diocese and for the entire Ecclesiastical Province. » (2) 


The Archbishop’s intention had been to follow up the 
construction of the priest’s new dwelling with the erec- 
tion of a new church, which Father Brabant was wishing 
for and for which he was expecting to receive the order 
upon His Grace’s return. The thought of his shattered 
plans added to his grief; but still more the tribulations 
that had come to his poor Indian parishioners. They 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, p. 78. For the story of Archbishop Seghers's 
death we refer the reader to Father de Baets’s book : Mgr. Seghers, L’Apétre de 
l’Alaska. 

(2) Letter to the Rev. Prudent Brabant ; Hesquiat, Aug. 21, 1887. 
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had namely been induced to go to the Puget Sound, in 
the State of Washington, to work in the hopfields ; and 
whilst there, many of their children were taken sick 
with the measles and died; others, who were brought 
home, died after their return. Some forty children from 
among the Hesquiats had been carried off before the 
year 1888 was ushered in. It was very hard on the poor 
missionary. 

The year 1888 was not to be without its sorrows either ; 
but let the narration of the sorrows be preceded by the 
mention of one of the joys of the year, which was the 
selection of Father Lemmens as bishop of Vancouver 
Island. He was Father Brabant’s next neighbor and, 
therefore, as soon as tidings of the appointment had 
reached the West Coast, a visit from the Hesquiat 
missionary to the Bishop-elect was in order and was 
made early in June. It lasted two days, during which 
the future prelate did the cooking. The guest and 
subject was but moderately enthusiastic about it; for 
he concluded a high encomium of the Rt. Reverend 
cook with the remark : « Sans me vanter je puis dive que 
je suis meilleur cuisinier que mon nouvel évéque » (1). 

A few days after that visit, Father Brabant took 
advantage of a chance steamer that touched at Hesquiat, 
to go to Victoria for the consecration of his friend and 
colleague, with whom he traveled from Clayoquot, 
where the steamer also called. The consecration did 
not take place as soon as it had been expected; so 
Father Brabant remained in Victoria all through the 
month of July and the first days of August. He writes : 


« The delay was very fortunate in as much as it gave me the 
satisfaction of rendering during several weeks service to the late 
Father Jonckau and of assisting him during his short, last agony. » (2) 


(1) Letter to the Rev. Prudent Brabant ; Hesquiat, June, 1888. 
(2) Letter to Monsignor De Néve; Hesquiat, Aug. 20th, 1888. 
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The Hesquiat missionary held Father Jonckau in 
highest esteem; but that esteem was mutual, as we have 
seen elsewhere. He knew that Father Jonckau was well 
thought of at Louvain and he held it to be his duty to 
write about the last days of the good priest’s life to 
their former Rector, Monsignor De Néve. The letter, 
from which we have already quoted, is touching and 
edifying, and those passages not yet used may well find 
a place here : they teach their own lesson, which it is 
well for alumni of Louvain to take to heart. 


« I consider I have been fortunate to know this saintly man, 
to have had him as a model and as a guide both in the seminary 
and on the missions. I am sure, dear Father De Néve, that it has 
grieved you very much to learn of his death. Much as I still feel the 
shock it gave me, I cannot but think of the many reasons I have to 
console myself in the loss I sustained; for, pretiosa in conspectu Domini 
mors sanctorum ejus; and as the poor Irishman said : ‘if that man 
has not gone straight to Heaven, the Lord have mercy on us all’. 

» You remember the virtues he practised at Louvain — his piety, 
his humility, his exemplary conduct in all matters of an ecclesiastical 
student. Nothing of all this, dear Father, was ever in the least 
contaminated through his contact with the world. The virtues of his 
youth grew and developed with age; they exercised a most beneficial 
influence upon those who surrounded him and were made fruitful 
for the conversion of sinners and unbelievers. 

» Father Jonckau had been a sufferer of throat-and-lung con- 
sumption for the last eight or ten years; but somehow or other he 
always managed to get over the worst attacks and relapses. When 
I arrived in Victoria towards the end of June, he took me aside and 
requested me to take charge of his parish for a few weeks, telling 
me under seal of secrecy that he felt « very sick ». Later he managed 
to give up the administration of the diocese by sending in his 
resignation to the Archbishop of Oregon. About a week before his 
death he told me once more very privately that he felt sure never to 
be able again to fast for saying Mass at a late hour. 

» That much I know; but neither I nor any one had any thought 
of his end being so near. He was jovial, full of life, and, to all 
outward appearances, no worse than at any previous time..... 
However, two or three days before his death, he looked very much 
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dejected; but he kept at work as usual for all that. Really it is 
consoling to recall it, the last act he did, was to baptize and to 
receive a Protestant into the Church; and the last directions he 
spoke were about giving Holy Communion to that convert the next 
morning. The happy convert died a few days later and it was 
pathetic to hear him say every evening, when another day of 
suffering was over : ‘ Another day nearer Father Jonckau ’. 

» The supreme call came very suddenly to him, that is in our 
estimation : — a knock upon the wall of his room startled us about 
half past three in the morning; we rushed to his aid and found him 
sitting on the side of his bed, vomiting blood. I held him up; 
Father Mandart, his confessor and friend, gave him absolution ; 
Bishop-elect Lemmens anointed him on the forehead — and all 
was over with our dearly beloved friend and brother, » (1) 


Father Jonckau’s holiness, unconsciously held up to 
our imitation in the letter quoted above, Father Brabant 
no doubt depicted in still more vivid colors for the 
edification of the large audience that hstend to the 
sermon which he was made to preach at the funeral (2). 

After the sadness of the bestowal of Father Jonckau’s 
remains to the grave, came the joy of the consecration 
of the new Bishop. Alas! it was marred for more reasons 
than the dear friend’s and holy priest’s loss : two days 
before it took place, the Hesquiat missionary learned 
through the Indian Agent’s wife that a little Christian 
boy had been foully murdered at the mission and that 
there was no clew as to who the murderer could have 
been. Soon after that, a crew of Indians arrived at 
Victoria, to look for their priest and to take him to where 
they thought his presence was needed — to the mis- 
sion. In his diary, the missionary wrote under date of 
August 2ist : 


« I arrived home shortly before midnight, and retired at once. 
About two o’clock A, M., I heard somebody knock at the door. 
I waited for another knock, but the visitor left. 


(1) Letter to Monsignor De Néve ; Hesquiat, Aug. 20, 1888. 
(2) Letter to Monsignor De Néve ; Victoria, July 29, 1888. 
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» Early next morning a man called Isiniquah came to see me, and 
as he began to say that he was falsely accused of being the 
murderer, I would not give him a hearing. Later in the evening he 
came again and asked me what the Indians had been telling me 
about him. But again I sent him off without making any state- 
ment. » 


This Isiniquah was the still pagan father of one of the 
many children who had died the previous year of the 
measles. The child had received the name Moses in 
baptism, at the request of the parents, namely, who 
were themselves among the lone ones at the mission that 
had refused to become Christians. Another boy of the 
tribe whose parents were Christians and of the very best, 
had received the name Moise in baptism. Moise’s father, 
Michel by name, had been the missionary’s interpreter 
before he knew the Hesquiat tongue and he was still the 
readiest of all to assist in all matters especially spiritual. 

Custom would have it, as we saw in the chapter on 
names, that whenever anybody died, others bearing a 
name sounding like it, should change it. Now Michel 
being a Christian paid no heed to that old custom and 
' continued to call his child Moise; the. other savages 
followed suit. Mose’s father several times spoke his 
displeasure with regard to this procedure ; but no one 
paid attention to his protests. What did he do? 

Father Brabant wrote : 


« On July rst, while I was at Victoria, Isiniquah went to Michel’s 
house and prevailed upon little Moise to follow him to the bush and 
there he choked him to death. No one saw him do it; but as soon 
as the little corpse was found, suspicions fell on him. » 


Immediately upon his return Father Brabant called 
upon the mother of the murdered child, heard what she 
knew and interrogated also several Indians. After that 
there was no doubt in his mind — Isiniquah was guilty 


of the foul deed. When a few days later the Indian Agent ° 
arrived, they both together preferred against the pre- 
sumed murderer a charge, which the Agent took to the 
Victoria authorities. Three days later a steam-boat with ° 
a magistrate and several policemen arrived at the Mis- 
sion and a preliminary hearing was held in the house of’ 
the missionary, who, in the absence of anybody else, 
acted as interpreter. The Court soon reached the conclu- 
sion that Isiniquah was the guilty one and he was 
therefore taken to Victoria. 

Four weeks after that the schooner Kafe arrived : it 
had been chartered by the Government and brought 
summons for some fifteen Indians, subpcened to appear’ 
as witnesses, and for Father Brabant, to accompany as 
interpreter in the trial of the Crown versus I[siniquah. 
The trial was to be held at Nanaimo, more than two 
hundred miles away. On the way thither Father Brabant 
had the opportunity to spend a day at Victoria and then 
continued on his journey with the Judge of the Supreme 
Court and the Attorney-General, who showed him every 
attention and courtesy on the way. 

The trial lasted three days; the interpreter, who had 
to swear on the Bible that he would faithfully interpret 
all that would come up for interpretation, found his 
task very fatiguing. He must, however, have acquitted 
himself of it to the general satisfaction and especially of 
the Court; for the Chief-Justice complimented him 
several times in public and in private. Isiniquah was 
sentenced to be hanged and his execution took place on 
Dec. 12, at Nanaimo, after he had been received into 
the Church by Father Durant, who took charge of him as 
soon as. Father Brabant had returned to his mission (1). 
For this return the Provincial Government put at his 
and at the Indians’ disposal the schooner Favorite, a 


(1) Letter to the Rev. Prudent Brabant; Hesquiat, Feb. 6, 1889. 


privilege which both Indians and priest improved to 
furnish themselves with building material — the reds- 
kins, to better their dwellings, and the missionary, to 
erect a new church at Friendly Cove, Nootka Sound. 
An account of this voyage at the expense of the State 
and of some hair-breadth escapes, the chief passenger 
on the Favorite gives in Vancouver Island and Its Missions 
as follows : 


« After discharging men and freight at Hesquiat, at the request 
of the Captain, I returned on board of the vessel, as she put up sail, 
and so we started on December 17th, about noon. The wind was 
favorable but there was considerable sea on and the weather as a 
whole looked bad. In less than two hours we were sailing into 
Nootka Sound. As we neared Friendly Cove, our destination, the 
wind abated and soon began to blow against us. 

» It was now dark and the wind shifting again it became favorable. 
I was down below when the Captain, quite excited, came down, 
told me to put on his mackintosh and follow him on deck. He 
wanted me to act as interpreter. There were two Indians on board 
whom he could not understand, but, being of this district, he 
wanted them to act for us as pilots. The Captain had been only 
once before in Friendly Cove, and, the weather being so very thick, 
he was not sure that he could make the harbor. The rain fell in 
torrents and the wind blew a hurricane. I now stood against the 
mainmast and the Indians were giving their orders, which I inter- 
preted for the Captain. The Skipper had his misgivings about the 
directions given by his Indian pilots; but he followed them..... The 
Indians knew the entrance to Friendly Cove. Yes, that was the 
cove; but it was not the cove, it was a small bay, close to the 
entrance of the real harbor, which he had to make; and the Favorite, 
having sailed in at full speed, was before long looked upon as in 
extreme danger, close to and touching the rocky shore. The would-be 
pilots were despondent; the skipper kept cool and ordered his sailors 
to run lines on shore, fasten them to the rocks and then try to keep 
the vessel from going to pieces. I heard him make only one sour 
remark and he did so in a solemn, stern way. ‘ I could’, said he, 
‘ shoot those savages as they stand in their boots’. The mistake 
was they wore no boots. 

» The sailors, after fastening lines to the rock, to keep the vessel 
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from striking, came back on board and began to put their clothes 
and belongings in their traps and bags, to have them ready when 
ordered to abandon the vessel. As for myself, | was advised by the 
kind Captain to turn in, if [ wanted a couple of hours’ rest. But how 
could I do so with my shoes full of water and ona vessel that might 
go to pieces at any time? That night was a dreary one for us all, as 
the vessel began to roll on the rocks, and keeled over considerably. 
Early in the morning, as the tide came in, she slid down from the 
boulders and finally was afloat again. The men later in the day, 
hauled her out from her dangerous position and anchored her in 
Friendly Cove. She was damaged very noticeably and from the very 
start she took in quite a deal of water. 

» The next six days were spent in Friendly Cove — about the 
most dreary days I have spent in this worldly sphere. There were 
no Indians around, the weather was bad and every one on board 
seemed dejected and downcast. 

» However, we made a start for home on Friday, — a week since 
we had entered Nootka Sound — a light northerly breeze was 
blowing, hardly strong enough to move us out of the channel. When 
the everlasting easterly (toochi) wind sprung up, it favored us for a 
time. At four o’clock P. M. we were off Hole-in-the-Wall, at the 
mouth of the great harbor. 

» But the weather looked thick and the Captain determined « to 
lay to » that night. I forgot to state that as soon as the vessel began 
to roll, her pumps were called into requisition every fifteen minutes 
and an amount of water came forth each time. 

» Meanwhile the Favorite was drifting southwest; the wind in- 
creased as night advanced, and about ten o’clock the second mate 
came down, drenched with rain, and reported for my consolation, 
that we were drifting to the southwest like a « bundle of straw ». 
Later, at the shift of the sailors’ watch, 1 overheard a secret con- 
versation which was to the effect that, if they ever got into port, 
the sailors would abandon the vessel and get to town the best way 
they could, rather than stay on the leaking craft. 

» Further details would be superfluous. Suffice it to say, that fora 
whole week we were in a continuation of gales of wind and rain. 
The sailors were at the pumps day and night. The waves rolled right 
over the vessel,..... the mainsail was split into atoms..... 

» At last a westerly wind came to our assistance, land was sighted, 
and, after sailing a full day before the wind, we at last cast anchor in 
Hesquiat harbor. According to our captain’s reckoning we had been 
blown a hundred miles from shore and out of our course. » 
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From the letters written in 1889, besides those already 
quoted, we learn that, temporarily and spiritually, the 
mission was prosperous. There were only three pagan 
families left in the Hesquiat tribe; and even they were 
extremely well disposed; the Ahousats, who had their 
own church, were improving from year to year; and the 
Nootkas, who had resisted the longest to the preaching 
of the missionary and the example of their Hesquiat 
neighbors, were coming around and had the church built 
for which the material had been brought from Nanaimo 
the previous winter. There again Father Brabant had 
been architect and carpenter and had had the Indians 
to assist him. There was no dearth of food any more 
among the Hesquiats as of old; for when fishing did not 
succeed, they had the cattle to fall back on, the cattle 
from the two heifers and the steer which Father Brabant 
had brought along with him from Victoria in 1875. The 
herd numbered over a hundred head in 1889 ; it procured 
meat to the missionary and to his people and was looked 
upon asa blessing also by the trading vessels and the 
fur-seal schooners that touched at Hesquiat : it gave 
them an opportunity to secure fresh meat and to dispose 
of some of their merchandise 1n return (r). 

The one worry that the Father had at this time was 
the Hesquiat church, which was decaying and becoming 
unsafe and unfit for its sacred purpose. But where could 
he secure means to erect a new one ? The Bishop, who 
was ordinarily the purveyor of funds for all mission 
buildings among the Indians, was at this time bent upon 
the construction of a suitable cathedral, which Victoria 
greatly needed. This reason made the Father feel loath 
to direct his appeal to his ecclesiastical superior. It 
happened that his people at home in Belgium, who were 
longing to see him, were at this time particularly urging 


(1) Letter to Coleta Brabant ; Hesquiat Feb, 4, 1889. 


in their letters to him to follow the example of many 
other missionaries, of his and their acquaintance, who 
had revisited their native land. These pleadings and his 
own secret desire added to the hope of securing in Bel- 
gium the wherewithal for a decent church at Hesquiat, 
decided him to tear himself loose for a time from the 
mission to which he had become devotedly attached and 
from the Indians, who were loath to see him leave them, 
who, after fifteen years of sojourn among them, were 
depending upon him now for their temporal well-being 
quite as much as for their spiritual progress. 


VET: 


FATHER BRABANT VISITS HIS NATIVE LAND, 
GATHERS MEANS FOR A NEW CHURCH AND BUILDS 
NES EN IDUIS a Ra Avice Ch© Ont. 


The Hesquiat missionary left his mission in May 1890 
and arrived at Antwerp June 17. He stayed but four 
months in Belgium, spending his time between his 
aunt’s and sister’s home at Courtrai and the home of his 
brother Prudent, vicar at Dixmude. His parents’ remains 
lying buried at Rolleghem, near Courtrai, he, loving 
heart that he was, desired to offer up the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass for their repose in the parish church of that 
village. It was for him a matter of filial duty, of which 
the spirit was caught up by the other members of the 
family and highly appreciated by them. All gathered at 
Rolleghem for the occasion, which, thanks to the delicate 
attention of the pastor of the place, became an event 
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participated in by all the inhabitants. The Solemn 
Requiem Mass had for ministrants to the celebrant the 
latter’s brother, and his cousin, now pastor of Coyghem ; 
it was followed by a family-gathering at the home of an 
aunt residing in the village. Apart from this diversion 
from the usual round of daily occurrences, there was 
nothing in the short stay in Flanders to leave any 
specially striking recollection upon the minds of those 
for whom the missionary’s visit was particularly dear. 
He gave a few conferences at Courtrai and Dixmude for 
the benefit of his missions, called upon well-to-do and 
generous Flemish citizens at these places, at Ghent and 
Antwerpen, and succeeded in gathering two thousand 
dollars plus twelve hundred dollars which he received 
from his aunt. Too long had he lived away from the 
white man’s world to be at home in it and to look upon 
the self-imposed task of collecting in any other light 
than as a penance and a burden, which nothing but the 
love of the Eucharistic God and of the neo-Christians 
of Hesquiat could have impelled him to undertake. At 
all events he was not anxious to secure more than was 
strictly necessary to build a church in keeping with the 
conditions prevailing upon his island-home. Three thou- 
sand dollars appeared to him to be sufficient to meet his 
purpose ; no sooner was that sum secured than he 
turned his eyes towards the western world, where his 
heart had never ceased to be during the time spent 
among his own dear relatives and friends, amid the 
scenes of his childhood-years and of his youth (1). The 
priests of Victoria and the Bishop thought that he would 
be absent a full year at least ; but he was not gone more 
than six months ; for on Nov. 16 he reached Hesquiat, 
after spending five weeks in making the trip from 
Antwerp to the West Coast, not stopping anywhere 


(1) Letter from Miss Coleta Brabant ; Jan. 13, 1914. 


more than required to make connexions ; except at 
Montreal, where he stayed over Sunday, and gave a 
conference in the church of the Redemptorist Fathers 
which resulted in a notable addition to his purse ; and 
at Victoria, where he spent a few days with his bishop, 
the priests of the cathedral and of the neighboring mis- 
sions. Of several of these his confréres he had visited 
the parents in East and West Flanders. He bought his 
winter provisions and contracted for the material he 
needed to build his new church. 

Upon leaving Belgium he had promised friends to 
make a stop-off at Portland, Oregon ; but as he was 
approaching the end of his journey, he became so 
anxious to be among his Indians again, that he could 
not bring himself to give another day to the pleasure of 
meeting old-time and dear clerical friends, who would 
have been delighted to enjoy his company and to wel- 
come him in their midst. 

All the way from Antwerp to Hesquiat he had as 
traveling companion a priest from the diocese of Ghent, 
Father Meuleman. This priest he initiated into the 
work of a missionary to the Indians and, after three 
months, he installed him at the mission of Friendly Cove, 
presided over for several years by Father Nicolaye (1). 

Five months after he had left home, he wrote to his 
Rev. brother at Dixmude : 


« Tell our aunt » (who, after the death of the parents, had taken a 
mother’s place towards them) « that Iam quite happy to have been 
in Flanders ; but that I prefer to spend my days here, Although the 
parting was hard, once I was well on the way, my grief was soon 
forgotten and here among my redskins I am of course at home. » (2) 


In February the schooner Favorite brought to the 


(1) Letter to his brother and his sister ; On Board Rhynland, October 11, 1890; 
Letters to his Sister Coleta; Victoria Nov. 5, 1890 ; June 17, 1891. 
(2) Hesquiat, March 19, 1891. 
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mission two French Canadian carpenters and the buil- 


ding material for the new church. As the weather was. 


very mild, the work could be begun at once, according to 
plans elaborated by a Victoria architect, Mr. Stephen 
Donovan. The Indians took the liveliest interest in the 
doings, all vying with one another to lend a helping hand 
where needed. There were days when all men, women 
and children were at work, much to the delight of the 
missionary, who wrote about it to his brother and sister, 
adding that for a reward he dealt beef out to them as a 
Sunday treat; it was the greatest that he could give 
them (tr). 

The building begun in February was finished in 
August, much to the relief of the priest ; for, although 
he does not specify what the nature of his troubles was, 
he must have had a plentiful share of them, judging 
from letters to his folks in Belgium. Referring to these 
troubles he pleasantly quotes : 


« Tvinne, Trinne, ge weet het wel, 
Kerken bouwen 1s geen kinderspel. » 


He continues : 


«I did it, but I have enough of it; I am entirely played out 
through all the annoyance, misery and slaving. I became sick from 
it, and although I am better again, still a trip to Victoria is not far 
from being needed. » (2) 


Whatever worry the building occasioned, it was soon 
forgotten in the enjoyment of possession and of the 
satisfaction the Indians drew from it. It impressed them 
through its fair proportions and helped to raise their 
hearts to the Eucharistic God who made His abode 
therein. True, the first times that services were held in 
it the poor savages had not enough of their two eyes to 


(1) Hesquiat, March 19, 1891. 
(2) Letter to Prudent Brabant ; Hesquiat, Sept. 1, 1891. 


admire its wonders : there could be no question of either 
praying or singing; for, besides looking, they must needs 
express their feelings on the spot and at once ; so that 
the priest had to do the singing and the praying all 
alone, until the novelty had somewhat worn off and the 
Indians were satisfied that the edifice was theirs to use 
in paying homage to their Maker. The parishioners were 
happy and so was their pastor ; but the strain from the 
worry and work was not cured by the satisfaction that 
followed upon completion of the task : on the contrary ; 
for Father Brabant kept losing strength all the time, 
until he was altogether unstrung and so to say helpless. 
He was glad, therefore, to seize an opportunity to repair 
to Victoria. So sick was he at the time, that he arranged 
everything for the eventuality of his never returning to 
the mission. He spent over a month under the doctors’ 
care at Victoria and became his old self aigain. Imme- 
diately his longing to be with the Indians returned. 
Victoria ceased to have charms for him — back he must 
and back he went to his beloved Hesquiat. On the way 
he met with a severe storm, during which the Captain 
talked of throwing. the ship’s cargo — which included 
the priest’s provisions for the next six months — over- 
board, in order to save the frail little sailing-craft from 
destruction. The storm abating, the intention was not 
carried out and soon after the ship reached port in 
perfect safety (1). 

Father Brabant had been well inspired when he built 
his new church ; for not long had it stood, when the old 
edifice was destroyed. 

He wrote to the American College on the 26th of 
January, 1892 : 

« Last night an unforeseen accident happened at this place, and to- 
day I feel as if I had lost an old friend — my old church is no more ! 


(x) Letter to Rev. Prudent Brabant , Hesquiat, Nov. 9, 1891. 
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Exposed to the fury of the easterly gales, which during the winter 
months are the leading winds on this coast, it had stood seventeen 
long years, always a frail, still a useful building ; but last night it 
succumbed before a storm such as the oldest inhabitants on this 
coast do not remember having witnessed and to-day the remains of 
the first Catholic church of the West Coast of Vancouver Island lie 
prostrate on the ground. » 


In March following an epidemic of grip reigned in 
Hesquiat and the priest had a supplement of work in his 
capacity of doctor of the tribe. He would have preferred 
to see a regular practitioner attend to the bodily 
ailments ; but, as there was no such within several 
hundred miles, he did the best he could by applying hot 
blistering plasters upon the wild skins of his patients and 
by dosing them with strong pills, of which the working 
was prompt and efficacious. They wanted strong, bur- 
ning medecines and he gave what they wanted, effec- 
ting cures which the Indians considered little short of 
miraculous. His influence for good was the greater 
among them and that was what he principally looked 
for. For a truth, his doctoring must have been first class 
indeed ; for, besides Antonini, the young son of his 
quondam would-be murderer, who died of a complica- 
tion of tuberculosis and influenza, he lost but one case 
during the spring epidemic of 1892 (1). 

More distressing than the worry about the sickness of 
his parishioners was at this time the worry caused by 
some white people who came around to the Hesquiats 
to secure crews for the sealing expeditions. These people, 
forgetful that it was to the missionary they owed it to 
be able to move about in those regions 1n perfect safety, 
excited the Indians against him and set them a bad 
example by their misconduct, their greed and their 
immorality. They were Satan’s auxiliaries in undoing 


(1) Letter to Coleta Brabant ; Hesquiat, May 17, 1892. 
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the work of years and their presence caused many 
sleepless nights to Father Brabant, who had hoped to 
continue his work quietly and undisturbed. To the 
annoyance from that quarter was added the apprehension 
of the trouble which he anticipated from the threatened 
opening of a Methodist mission school, which the Cana- 
dian Government had promised to patronize. The School 
was opened some time after and to that first one others 
were added by the Methodists and also by the Presby- 
terlans. It inspired the following remarks to Father 
Brabant : 


« Now that the Indians are more than half cilvilized and are 
withal peaceable and docile, the sects will come and give us trouble. 
A monthly steamer now also visits the coast, as the Government has 
established a Scandinavian settlement at Cape Scott, the northern 
end of the island, and bound itself to carry the mail and provisions 
once a month. With these facilities of travel and the peaceful beha- 
viour of the natives all along the coast, the zeal of the Protestant 
ministers has grown to the extent that they now have established 
themselves at different points on the coast. When a man’s life was 
in danger and when the only means of traveling was an Indian 
canoe; when the mails reached us only once or twice a year..... we 
were welcome to do alone the work of converting the natives; but 
now with the present facilities and the absence of danger, the 
ministers come in sight to give us trouble and to pervert our Indian 
children. » (1) 


Of course the missionary had to submit to the inevi- 
table and he did; yet was he not idle in the meantime; 
for he took steps to build and equip a boarding school 
for the Indian children of the West Coast, as the safest 
means to keep them from falling under the influence of 
‘the Protestant proselytizers. Whilst in Victoria for the 
clergy retreat in 1895, he exposed his plans to the 
Bishop, who ascertained from the Indian agent that the 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, pp. 85 et 86. 
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Dominion Government would in all likelihood grant a 
yearly allowance for the children’s board. This hopeful 
outlook was confirmed later on by an assurance from the 
Agent, that as soon as the buildings were up and occupied 
a per-capita grant would be forthcoming. It was with 
this encouraging prospect that Father Brabant returned 
to Hesquiat in the summer of 1895. He was not home 
long when a message from His Lordship Bishop Lem- 
mens shattered all these beautiful anticipations. The 
buildings would have had to be put up by the diocese 
and the diocese at this time was in financial straits, 
owing to the construction of the Victoria cathedral, 
which had drained all its resources, and also, on account 
of the diminution of the yearly contribution from the 
Society of the Propagation of the Faith. To meet his 
obligations, the Rt. Rev. Bishop had to set about 
collecting in foreign lands. He went to Old Mexico and 
assisted the Bishops there by administering confirmation 
in out-of-the-way and distant localities. Thence he 
repaired to Guatemala and found his death in the 
laudable attempt to secure the wherewithal to cancel 
church debts by doing work of which the hardships held 
back the Bishops of the land. Besides the indefinite 
postponement of the erection of an Indian boarding 
school, the financial difficulties of the diocese had 
another consequence — it caused Father Brabant to 
feel backward in addressing himself to the Bishop for 
his own personal needs. Up to this he had always 
declined, except when for his church, all offers of money 
from his brother and sister in Belgium. To every one of 
their letters with proffers of assistance in the shape of 
money, he invariably answered that he did not need it 
for himself; that the little he must have in the shape of 
provisions was furnished him by the Diocese; and that 
the clothes they had last sent him from Belgium were 
still serviceable. But now, knowing of the sad condition 
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of the episcopal exchequer, he risked to beg for himself. 
The first time it was after the celebration of his silver 
jubilee of priesthood, which the Bishop and the priests 
insisted upon solemnizing at the end of the annual 
retreat of 1894. All the priests of the Island were present 
and participated in the ceremonies that took place in 
the Victoria cathedral coram Epfiscopo, August 6th. The 
Bishop entertained them all at dinner and — as Father 
Brabant naively wrote to his brother and sister, in 
order to show that things had been done in great style 
— had two kinds of wine served at table — an unheard- 
of thing on the island. The toast to the jubilarian was 
spoken by the Ordinary, and Father Nicolaye, in the 
name of the priests, presented the jubilee gift — a 
meerschaum pipe and ten dollars for the needed tobacco 
— the simple offering of a clergy that had barely the 
necessaries of life to one of theirs who fared often 
enough on hard tack and water and had not once but 
several times been glad to still the cravings of hunger 
with a good smoke. More costly presents would have 
been out of place between such men and would have 
found less appreciation with the beneficiary. That the 
above-mentioned presents were appreciated to the full 
is evidenced by the fact that, in two successive letters 
to his brother and sister, he told of them and of the 
entire celebration with proud satisfaction. His conclu- 
sion to it all was : « Zulk eene viering op het vreemde doet 
deugd, want alsdan gevoeit men op eene treffende wize dat 
men Iner ook ware vrienden heeft ». (1) 

Noble-hearted and appreciative as he was, dear Father 
Brabant desired to make returns for the honors bestowed 
upon himself and for the expenses some of them had 
entailed. Carried away by his gratitude and his happi- 
ness, he became almost lavish in his generosity and 


(1) Hesquiat; Nov. 9, 1894. 


spent without counting. As his people at home, his 
clerical friends, the Sisters of the Victoria Hospital, to 
whom he had never ceased to be grateful for the care 
they had taken of him after the shooting affair of his 
early missionary career among the Hesquiats, all clam- 
ored to have his picture, he had himself photographed 
and distributed the likenesses around; then he wanted 
to compensate His Lordship for the expenses incurred 
by him at the jubilee festivities; some more old debts 
added to the others left him in a sad predicament. How 
was he ever to settle for it all unless his reverend brother 
Prudent and his sister Coleta came to the rescue. He 
recalled their offers of the past, and encouraged thereby, 
appealed to their generosity for a gift of one hundred 
dollars; they sent him two hundred forthwith and again 
a hundred a few months later. He could pay all debts 
incurred and had something left over, which he laid by 
for the future needs of the mission (1), It came in handy 
very soon to purchase the material for repairing and 
improving the dwelling at Nootka, which was the mis- 
sionary’s occupation during the months of August and 
September 1895. The carpentry and masonry work he 
did on this occasion all himself, snatching time between 
intervals of hard manual labor to instruct the Indians 
and their children. Once during this stay he was called 
away from Nootka, to give his ministrations to a white 
man who had accidentally shot himself. In order to 
reach him he travelled fifty miles, spending the half of 
the night and a whole day on the high-sea in a frail 
Indian canoe (2). 

In 1898 Father Brabant’s services as a doctor were 
again frequently called into requisition owing to an 


1) Letters to his brother and sister; Hesquiat, Nov. 9, 1894; Victoria, Aug. 12, 
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epidemy of whooping cough that had been brought to 
the camp by a family of visiting strangers. Again was 
he called at all hours of the day and of the night to the 
houses of his parishioners, to act as a healer of the body 
and of the soul. He had not yet come to the point of 
liking his work as a physician, yet he submitted to it 
with good grace on account of the facility it procured 
him to attend to the spiritual needs of his parishioners 
and to practise God-given charity. It brought him satis- 
faction at times, but disappointment as well. February 
t5th, 1898, he wrote in his diary : 


« To-day, after a spell of vain glory, I feel terribly disappointed. 
Here are the details : The night before last I was called out about 
midnight to visit the child of a young couple. They wanted medical 
treatment for the coughing infant. It was a dark night but the sky 
was cloudless. So then I took my lantern, whistled for my dog and 
wended my way in the direction of the village. I noticed a light in 
some of the houses, for there was sickness in almost all of them. 
The wolves were howling in the distance, and the Indian dogs were 
barking at the rising moon. The sea was breaking against the shore, 
but there was not a human soul to break the solemnity and the 
monotony of the midnight hour. Oh, what a wild, lonely country 
this is after all! In the home I was impatiently expected; the 
grandparents, four of them, and the young mother looked up to me 
with eyes full of tears..... The child was very bad; the chest and 
lungs very much affected. I administered the usual remedies and 
returned home with the expectation of having another funeral. 
Yesterday I went over again; my patient was much better and 
likely to recover; this made me feel good and the thought of vain- 
glory got the best of me. To-day I feel bad; the child is dead. This 
morning, as I went to church to ring my bell for Mass, I found 
under the bell-tower a small box containing all that was mortal of 
the dear little child whom yesterday I prided myself on having 
treated and restored to health. » 


To his many other avocations Father Brabant added 
in 1898 that of shipping-master. It was an appointment 
with which the Canadian Government favored him to 
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secure protection for the Indians whom the fur-seal 
schooners recruited on the West Coast. About this time, 
too, the mail-boat began to touch at Hesquiat every ten 
days, bringing the missionary in more frequent commu- 
nication with the outside world. 1898 was also the year 
in which he made obeissance to his fourth bishop — the 
Rt. Rev. Alexander Christie, who came to Vancouver 
Island from Minneapolis. He was but a few months on 
the island when he was chosen to preside over the 

e archbishopric of Oregon city. During his short stay he 
took great interest in Father Brabant’s work and mani- 
fested that interest by taking up the project proposed to 
Bishop Lemmens five years previously — the project, 
namely, of erecting an Indian industrial school on the 
West Coast. Traveling to Ottawa for the purpose, he 
secured from the Dominion Government a yearly per 
capita grant for fifty children. Back to Victoria, he sent 
for Father Brabant, and, after having exposed his plans 
to him, he said : « Father, we have no money to do the 
work. However, let us commence at once, Deus providebit. 
Return to the Coast at the first opportunity, choose a 
central location and I will send up lumber and men to 
do the work. » (r) 

Father Brabant did as he was told; he went and 
chose a location easily accessible to all the Indians of 
the West Coast. 

He wrote : 


— « At the foot of a mountain in Deception Channel I found and 
secured a large piece of table-land open to pre-emption and away 
from all Indian settlements. It is fifty feet above the surface of a fine 
bay,which, at low water, has a sandy beach of more than twenty acres 
— a magnificent playground for the children. It is also in proximity 
of another bay, a real clam-field, so that with a bay swarming with 
salmon and other fish and a large field of clams, the expense of 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, p. 88, 
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supporting the children will be considerably reduced and their 
health will be benefited ; for all our people, from their infancy, look 
upon fish as their main food and they acknowledge that without fish 
they cannot live and keep their health. » (1) 


The construction work on the school was begun in 
June and towards the end of September the walls were 
up and roofed. The Canadian Government was even 
better than its word : it gave a thousand dollars for the 
buildings ; the United States Commission for the Cath- 
olic Missions Among the Colored People and ‘the 
Indians, another thousand ; the Propagation of the 
Faith, six hundred dollars ; and Archbishop Christie, 
who had set it all on foot, promised a thousand dollars 
on condition that Father Brabant lecture in the Portland 
Cathedral, which had become in the meantime the 
cathedral of the former bishop of Vancouver Island (2). 

The latter promise was the incentive that Father 
Brabant needed to make up his mind to go on a col- 
lecting tour. He was diffident at first and hesitated about 
giving in to the Archbishop’s urging ; but when he gave 
in, it was with a will, and success attended his efforts 
beyond what he had expected ; for he wrote to his dear 
ones in Belgium : 


« lam home, yes, home in Hesquiat. I have been traveling for 
two months and a half and I have done well; for I have collected 
$ 3400. » (3) 


He had been in Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Boston, 
New York, Hartford, Philadelphia, and Portland, Maine 
—andhad found a gracious welcome with the Bishops of 
those various cities and with the pastors of the churches 


(1) Opus cit. p. 88. 
(2) Letter to Coleta Brabant ; Hesquiat, Sept. 13, 1899. 
(3) Hesquiat, Dec. 26, 1899. : 
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in which he was privileged to expose the needs of his 
Indian mission-field. The very warmth of the welcome 
extended to him urged him to accept the invitations 
with which he had been favored from many sides for the 
thereupon following year. These invitations had in many 
instances been suggested by the reading in The Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart of the lecturer’s « journal » published 
as a serial in that widely-spread magazine under the 
title Vancouver Island and Its Missions, That « journal » 
had everywhere won sympathizers for his cause and had 
helped in paving the way for the second collecting tour, 
started in March 1goo. It was richer in results even than 
the first and it included a journey to Belgium, where 
generous donors made up the sum needed to finish the 
school. 

In a letter written to Monsignor Maes, the Hesquiat 
missionary, become beggar for his Indians’ sake, wrote : 


« It was rather a trying experience for me, after living over a 
quarter of a century in the bush, with savages for my sole com- 
panions, to return to civilization, especially on an errand so very 
delicate as collecting is. But then it was at the request of my bishop : 
et subditi estote praepositis vestris. » (1) 


This obedience to his superiors was one of Father 
Brabant’s most striking characteristics : it impelled him 
to undertake what he would not have dared to do of his 
own accord. The fatigues that this mission of collecting 
entailed, did not worry him : he was strong and accus- 
tomed never to spare himself ; so he minded neither the 
giving of lectures demanded by the occasion, nor the 
assistance that he was often requested to lend the clergy 
who allowed him to make an appeal to their people. 
Thus, whilst in New York State, Sunday after Sunday, 
he said low Mass, sang High Mass, preached at both 


(1) The American College Bulletin, vol. 1, p. 120. 
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the services, heard confessions before and after, and gave 
two and three conferences on the Vancouver Island 
Missions besides. The work was play to him; but the 
trial was in the diffidence of himself, in the delicacy of 
his feelings, to which begging repugned, in a certain 
timidity before unaccustomed audiences — a timidity 
engendered by years of separation from the world of 
civilization. 

The recollection of his collecting-tour prompted a few 
years later the following lines : 


« Collecting funds for a good cause is not hard work as long as 
the bishops, and the rectors of churches grant one leave to do so. 
My experience has been that one must go about it phlegmatically. 
If turned away, take it easy ; for, sometimes, there is fun connected 
even with that. An archbishop, a good old man, who, a short time 
before I called on him, had been cozened out of a small check by 
an impostor, instead of favoring me with the privilege of collecting 
in his diocese, threatened to suspend me if I attempted to do so. 
My request apparently angered him, and his anger must have 
obscured his mind ; for | am not aware that even an archbishop can 
suspend a priest not adopted by him and belonging to another 
diocese. Be that as it may, the good old man gave me his blessing 
before I took leave of him, and it may be owing to that blessing, 
and to my humiliation on the occasion, that I secured, before 
returning to my diocese, all the means necessary for the work which 
our good bishop had in contemplation when he sent me out. 
Wherever I called, the priests received me kindly, most of them 
with a fatherly smile. This was, perhaps, in answer to my own 
friendly attitude, or also, may be, because there was something odd 
in my introductory address. I have never tried to solve the problem ; 
but it makes me laugh even now, when I think of the effect the 
conclusion of my speech produced on a number of the Reverend 
Rectors. Some of them actually grew nervous and became sad and 
downcast. If I had been a messenger with the news of the death of 
their father or mother, or perhaps of both their elders, they could 
not have put on a more distressing countenance than when I asked 
them for permission to take up a collection in their church. God 
bless them ! They meant no harm : the needs of their churches and 
schools were great, and, in many cases, these were encumbered with 
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debts. Generally those good priests contributed their own mite, 
and sent me off with their best wishes for greater success else- 
where. » (1) 


Father Brabant’s journey to Belgium in the year 1g1o 
was but of short duration ; but it lasted long enough to 
insure him several new friends, who assisted him then 
and later on with their means. In the beginning of 
November he was back in New York, where he gave a 
few lectures, and then returned by way of the Canadian 
Pacific to Victoria, which he reached about Nov. 2oth. 
He made the acquaintance of his new bishop, the Rt. 
Rev. Bertrand Orth, who had been consecrated during 
his absence. From his lips he was pleased to learn that 
the money which he had at different times sent, was 
amply sufficient to pay for all the expenses entailed by 
the building of the Industrial School. On the way to his 
mission he visited the school, which was already in the 
hands of the Benedictine Fathers from Mount Angel, 
Oregon, aided by several Sisters of St. Benedict. What 
he saw and heard there of the happiness of the Indian 
children, of the happiness of their teachers, and of the 
good accomplished by them for their bronzed wards, 
was his sweetest earthly reward for having undertaken 
to gather the funds that rendered the erection of the 
school possible. He was as yet enjoying his stay at the 
school, when there arrived a full set of brass-band 
instruments, which he had secured at Courtrai, in 
Belgium, for the Indian boys, who, under the direction 
of the Benedictine Fathers, were not long in learning to 
play the instruments and in making up a band of 
musicians that relieved the monotony of school life and 
delighted their elders when they chanced to visit the 
school. 


(1) Opus cit. Vol. I, pp. 120-21. 
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The beggar for charity’s sake set foot upon Hesquiat, 
after an absence of ten months, on the afternoon of 
Christmas Day, to the utmost delight of his people, who 
hailed him with every demonstration of joy. For the first 
two weeks he was continually beset by visitors : there 
was not a man, woman or child that did not call on him 
personally to wish him welcome home. From their lips 
he was pleased to learn that they had been on their best 
behaviour all the time of his absence : in his house 
everything was as he left it and neither was there 
anything disturbed in the church; every Sunday the 
savages had assembled in their pretty house of worship, 
morning and evening, to recite their prayers and sing 
the hymns and canticles they knew ; at Christmas they 
had even risen at midnight, put on their best clothes and 
gathered in the church to perform their devotions the 
best they could in the absence of a priest to celebrate 
the Divine Mysteries. 


« It is hard », wrote Father Brabant, « to leave one’s home and 
relatives ; but it is after all a great consolation to think that it is that 
sacrifice which has transformed the people of this country and made 
them what they are to-day — model Christians. » (1) 


VEE. 


THE LAST YEARS AT HESQUTAT. 


Back again from civilization and his native land, 
Father Brabant went on with the task at which he had 
been now for over twenty-five years. He went on with it 
with so much more joy, that his Indians were all 


(t) Letter to Father Prudent and Miss Coleta Brabant ; Hesquiat, Jan. I, 1901. 
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converted and fervent; that he had in his district a 
school where the children were educated, to become 
Christian men and women, and taught at least the 
rudiments to enable them, to hold their own even in the 
white man’s world. If there was anything to mar his 
happiness, it was the presence of Protestant preachers 
on the Coast who sought to undo the work commenced 
by the Catholic priests, disturbing the minds of the poor 
savages, who failed to understand why white people were 
not all of the same religion. 
He wrote : 


« It is to be regretted that now, when the people have so much 
improved by our instructions, outsiders should come ; that Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian ministers should intrude and sow discord 
among them. Yet it was to be expected ; for it is their pride, not to 
civilize savage nations, but to pervert them, after the Catholic priests 
have converted them to Christianity, and sown the seed of civiliza- 
tion. Our case is not an exceptional one, but it is none the less 
saddening and painful. » (1) 


In these closing remarks of his diary, Father Brabant 
was rather hard on Protestant evangelizers ; but he 
admitted their zeal for all that, as is evident from the 
following : 


« Quite a number of Methodist and Presbyterian preachers have 
put down stakes on our at one time exclusively Catholic prospects. 
They came with tons of clothing and dress goods for old people and 
children, and set to work with a zeal, an energy and a spirit of 
self-sacrifice worthy of a better cause. Marshall, in his Christian 
Missions, was far off the mark when he wrote so disparagingly of the 
Protestant missioner’s work. Those in our neighborhood are well- 
behaved ; they are hard-working men and women, putting up with 
all kinds of hardships and privations, and, by their zeal and perse- 
verance, they put to shame some of our priests, who abandoned 
their Indian charges to do work in white congregations. » (2) 


(1) Vancouver Island and Its Missions, p. 89. 
(2) The American College Bulletin, Vol. 1, p. 123. 
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No Protestant preacher made his abode at Hesquiat 
and may be that none would have settled in any of the 
other Indian settlements of the West Coast, if a Catholic 
priest had resided at each one of these settlements. 
They established themselves at such places as were but 
seldom visited by a priest and at missions abandoned for 
want of priestly vocations. Men and means are necessary 
to convert the nations of the earth, and these men and 
means are forever wanting, as Father Brabant sadly 
realized. 


« It makes one feel sad to see progress so much retarded, and, in 
fact, our cause so sorely injured for want of priestly assistance. » (1) 


He knew, however, that worrying for what could not 
be helped, would be futile and dangerous and he, there- 
fore, turned his looks to the other side of the picture 
and rejoiced : 


« I have one great consolation : my people here are exceedingly 
good and they give me much spiritual joy. They are leading most 
exemplary lives and are pious and docile beyond anything one could 
expect from Indians. When I read in the papers of the wickedness 
of so many civilized people : how they molest the clergy, persecute 
sisters and religious, I thank God that my lot has been cast in these 
parts, and I say again : Domine, bonum est nos hic esse. » (2) 


In June 1901 Bishop Orth made his first visit to the 
West-Coast missions and spent confirmation at the 
Clayoquot Indian Industrial School, at Hesquiat and at 
Kyuquot. At Clayoquot the Indian Boys’ Brass-band 
dispensed music to the great delight of the redmen, 
especially of the sixty adult Indians from Hesquiat 
who had accompanied Father Brabant to welcome His 
Lordship. The Indians were happy, but their pastor 


(1) Opus cit. Vol. I, p. 124. 
(2) Opus cit. Vol. I, p. 124. 
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was no less so, to listen to the results of the good 
Benedictine Fathers’ musical training of the boys. He 
wrote to his brother that the musicians of Pollinckhove 
could not begin to tip to his Indian brass-band with but 
five months of instruction : « Het deed my deugd en tk was 
preus dat 1k instrumenten van Kortryk medegebracht had » (1). 

From Clayoquot His Lordship and Father Brabant 
went per Indian canoe to Hesquiat, where the Bishop 
spent a week, during which Father Brabant had the 
further satisfaction of having the meals prepared and 
served by two pupils from the school which he had 
founded. 

At Kyuquot, whither Bishop Orth repaired with Father 
Brabant from Hesquiat, the new church built by Father 
Sobry was blessed. From Kyuquot the journey was 
continued to Nootka, whence the bishop returned to 
Victoria, while the priest spent the remainder of the 
summer at the last-named mission, to counteract the 
teachings of a Protestant preacher, whom he finally 
succeeded in persuading to leave the field. 

In the year 1903 the Diocese of Victoria was made an 
archdiocese and its bishop, the Rt. Rev. B. Orth, 
became first archbishop of the new ecclesiastical prov- 
ince of Victoria, British Columbia. Up to that time 
the diocese of Victoria had belonged to the Ecclesiastical 
Province of Oregon. Under ordinary circumstances the 
elevation of the diocese to archiepiscopal rank would 
have been hailed with unmixed delight, but not so in 
Vancouver Island by the clergy in charge of the Indian 
missions. Whilst belonging to an Ecclesiastical Province 
of the United States, the diocese shared in the distribu- 
tion of moneys from the Catholic Indian and Negroe 
Commission; severed from the spiritual allegiance to 
the American Archdiocese, participation in the American 


(1) Letter to his brother and his sister; Nootka Sound, Aug. 16, 1901, 
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church-fund ceased. For this reason, the priests and 
Father Brabant among others, asked themselves an- 
xiously : -- Whence is our archbishop to secure means 
for our sustenance? From the United States they had 
received yearly one thousand dollars, which were distri- 
buted among eleven missions. « The share of each one 
was not large », says Father Brabant, « but it sufficed 
to keep us in clothes and food. » (1) 

Those good priests, directing eleven missions, were 
content with little verily and evidently practised poverty 
in an eminent degree without having made the vow of 
poverty. They gave to their fellow-alumni of the Louvain 
College an example of disinterestedness and charity 
which we make ourselves proud to mention with due 
acknowledgment to the noble men who spent their days 
silently working to save the souls of a savage and 
despised race, content with the poorest fare, deprived 
of comfort, of the society of friends, of all human solace. 
Father Brabant was the oldest among them and the 
model whom they all revered and strove to imitate. The 
long years he had spent at his task, the name he had 
won thereby as well as by the attempt upon his life in 
the early days of his missionary career, the publication 
of his Remniscences, the conferences he had given in 
various parts of the United States and Canada, and the 
collecting tour in his native Flanders put him, as far as 
his maintenance was concerned, in a situation of supe- 
riority over his fellow-missionaries. He was frequently 
remembered with gifts from friends he had occasion to 
make among the readers of his Remzniscences and among 
the listeners to his conferences, In his letters of this 
epoch he gives vent to deep feelings of gratitude towards 
those friends who continued to help him and his under- 


(x) Letters to Canon Soenen, Aug. 1, 1903; to his brother and his sister, Aug. 
7, 1903. 
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takings, saving him the care as to where the next season’s 
provisions would come from. Most generous among 
these benefactors of his was a Belgian priest, Canon 
E. Soenen, Chaplain of the Convent of St. Julian, 
Bruges, who at various times sent remittances varying 
from 500 to a 1000 francs and who on the very day of his 
death ordered still a gift of one thousand francs to be 
forwarded to the West Coast of Vancouver Island. 
Touching it is, to read with what grateful heart the 
beneficiary wrote of the gift to his brother and his sister 
at home : 


« ‘On the day of his (Canon Soenen’s) death, when he was given 
me his last directions, he told me to send one more alms to Your 
Reverence. Therefore, has the sum of one thousand francs been 
entrusted to the Post yesterday and will, I hope, safely reach you. 
It is the last gift from our good father. ’ 

» When I read these words in a letter received yesterday from 
Sister M. Chantal, Superioress of St. Julian’s, Bruges, emotion 
brought tears to my eyes and I said to myself : ‘ Unde hoc mihi?’ It 
is clear that Canon Soenen was a good friend of yours; for it is for 
your sake that I have received so much from him and that he still 
thought of me in the last hours of his life. He did well; for the 
money sent here will be used in a good cause. » (1) 


It was no doubt the remembrance of the liberalities of 
their director that prompted Father Brabant to write 
occasionally to the Sisters of St. Julian after the death 
of that noble-hearted man. We give below one of these 
letters, because we consider it particularly interesting 
as showing the difference between the state of the 
Hesquiats in 1874 and their condition in 1903 and, 
also, because of the further insight it gives into the 
missionary’s state of mind and feelings after thirty 
years of untiring devotion to his vocation among the 
Indians. 


(1) Hesquiat, Nov. 24, 1903. 
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« Hesquiat, Dec. 25, 1903. 
» Sister Mary Chantal, 
» Superioress, Bruges. 


» Madam, 


» Itis Christmas and night is approaching : all the services in 
church are over and my people are back in their homes, probably 
discussing the beautiful feast they have been celebrating. I sit in 
my house — quite alone. All is still around me but for the barking 
dog outside, and the sea, which being stormy, is ominously noisy. 
What shall I do this evening ? — For on Christmas, books and the 
usual occupations are severely left alone. — A good idea strikes me! 
I'll carry it out at once. — I'll write a letter to the Reverend 
Superioress and to the orphaned Sisters of the late Canon E. Soenen, 
their deeply mourned chaplain and Father. 

» Christmas is in this country a particularly great feast — and no 
wonder ! The island is an English possession and the world over it 
is known, that the English people prepare for Christmas long days 
in advance, because it is then customary to hold « Kermis » and to 
feast on roastbeef and plumpudding — the select fare of the 
Englishman wherever he may live. 

» My people here, — God be praised ! — although they are called 
savage, manifest a higher ideal in their Christmas celebration : they 
regard the day as one of prayer and as such they spend it. 

» Yesterday the young men were busy from early morn with the 
planting of small trees all along the way to the church from the 
village ; the women folks, as women folks do everywhere, bestowed 
particular attention upon their morrow’s dress! What a change! 
When I arrived here thirty years ago, men paraded their very best 
if they strutted in their shirt-tails with a hat on the head and a 
blanket on the shoulders; and the women wore gala, when they 
showed up at ihe services barefooted and bareheaded with a blanket 
thrown over the shoulders and a calico dress. Now all the young 
people and even the old folks are decently clad when they assist at 
Mass or Vespers ; the maidens especially are neatly dressed after the 
manner of their white sisters. 

» It is worth mentioning, I think, that the young mothers bring 
all their children, even those that are but three of four weeks old, to 
church. Sometimes, during the services, these little ones let their 
voices be heard ; but that matters not, it being written : ‘ out of the 
mouth of infants and of sucklings thou hast perfected praise’, and, 
‘ suffer little children to come to me and forbid them not’. Here as 
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elsewhere in the Indian missions the custom is followed of preaching 
after Mass; so that if the little ones are too demonstrative, they may 
be taken out after the mothers have heard Mass. 

» But I was going to write of the feast of Christmas. — It is a 
busy day for me: I hear my people’s confessions ; — for they all 
desire to receive Our Blessed Lord; at midnigtht I celebrate High 
Mass and preach ; at eight o’clock I read the second Mass; and at 
ten o’clock I have again High Mass with sermon. There is neither 
drinking nor carousing ; for we celebrate Christmas in a Christian- 
like manner and, therefore, far from prohibiting, our Bishop 
encourages us to hold to the old custom of celebrating Midnight 
Mass, 

» I must add that this year the people of my district, as a 
preparation for Christmas, were brought together every day for 
several weeks previous, to listen to spiritual and religious instruc- 
tions. It was edifying to see how, as soon as I rang the bell, every 
one left work, not to miss anything of my catechetical lessons. 

» But it is of the feast itself that I promised to write. Well, last 
night, as soon as darkness set in, the general illumination of the 
houses began. There was not a single exception, — large and small, 
rich and poor, participated — for Christmas every one secures the 
wherewithal to illuminate. You may say : ‘ These people are savages 
and poor!’ So they are; but that makes no difference. ‘It is a 
sacrifice for many of them’ — yes, indeed ; — but they illuminate 
for all that in honor of the birth of their Saviour-God ; and they do 
it so magnificently, that it really is worth while seeing. Once near 
to midnight, the dwellers of the houses may be seen to leave them, 
everybody, young and old, carrying a candle, which they light at 
the church-door as soon as all are assembled. They enter in double 
file and every one goes up to the altar and places the candle as an 
offering at the feet of the Infant Jesus. It is touching and edifying 
and I often thought what a pity it was that this ceremony did not 
exist in Flanders, at least in the country. It makes a salutary 
impression upon the people, especially upon the children, 

» During many years I had neither consolation nor satisfaction ; 
but now that I am aging, the consolation and the satisfaction are so 
great, that I almost fear that I am receiving upon earth the rewards 
which I have never ceased to look for in Heaven. Pray, therefore, 
Madam, ‘lest perhaps, when I have preached to others, I myself 
should become a cast-away ’ (1). 


(x) I Cor, IX, 29: 


» With best regards to all your sisters and co-workers, I remain 
your servant in Jesus Christ Our Lord. 
» (signed) A. BRABANT. » 


In the following year (1904) Father Brabant ordered a 
Pieta from Montreal in remembrance of Canon Soenen, 
his great benefactor, and placed it under the altar at 
Hesquiat. He wrote this to the Reverend Mother Supe- 
rior of St. Julian, and added that he did so in order that 
not only he, but his successors also might be reminded 
every morning upon ascending the steps of the altar of 
the benefactions to the mission of him to whose memory 
that holy group had been placed there. In the same 
letter he mentions with evident delight how he learned 
in reading the history of the American College of Louvain, 
that the great benefactor of the College where he himself 
had received his sacerdotal preparation, was a prede- 
cessor of Canon Soenen as chaplain of St. Julian, Canon 
Maes, thanks to whose generosity the greater part of the 
srounds was bought whereon that College stands. The 
knowledge of this fact, he says, prompts him to make a 
memento for Canon Maes and the Sisters who worked 
under his direction whenever he offers up the Holy 
Sacrifice for the late Canon Soenen (1). 

As usual Father Brabant had spent a part of the 
summer months (1904) at Nootka, instructing the Indians 
there and holding services for them. They were by far 
not so advanced in civilization and the ways of Christ- 
ianity as those of Hesquiat; for they had not had all the 
advantages of their neighbors, with whom the priest had 
made his home. He wrote of it in his letters to Belgium 
and the pain that his heart, desirous for the extension of 
God’s kingdom, felt on account of the backward religious 
state of the Nootka Indians, may have contributed to 


(1) Letter to Sr. Mary de Chantal ; Hesquiat Sept. 1904. 
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arouse the feelings of sadness and the sense of loneliness 
cf which one or the other letter of this time gives 
evidence. 

What follows is a proof in point. 


« The day before yesterday I gave Extreme Unction to a dying 
Indian woman — she appeared to be so happy and was so well and 
so tenderly cared-for by her sister! Yesterday I visited her again and 
spoke to her of the happiness that was hers through the reception 
of the Sacraments and through the loving kindness of her relatives 
and friends. When I got back to my house, I felt, I knew not why, 
lonely and forelorn. The preparing of my noon-day meal was for a 
while a derivative to my gloomy thoughts ; but the scantiness of my 
larder, to which my attention had been drawn in getting the meal 
ready, set me thinking again after I had partaken of it. ‘ Here, old 
man’, said I to myself, ‘here you are alone : — you do your own 
cooking, you bake the bread you eat, you scrub your floor and look 
after your linen, etc. But if you were to get sick, who would nurse 
you? There are no doctors in this country and your confessor lives 
sixty miles away........ Forsooth, the savages are better off than the 
missionaries ; — in case of sickness they are well cared for by their 
friends and strengthened with the sacraments by their priests ; but 
the priest himself, he is like Job upon his dunghill, deprived of 
friends, very much in danger of dying without the sacraments : — 
without confession, without Viaticum — without even a blessing 
upon his grave. You may have spent your whole priestly life in 
working for others, but you run the risk of dying yourself like —a 
gueux. Father Sobry, of Sweveghem, lives upon an island sixty miles 
from here (Kyuquot) and all the people surrounding him are Indians 
also. I am his next sacerdotal neighbor; so he is no better off 
than I am. » (1) 


God takes good care of His own and He took good 
care of Father Brabant when the last years of his life 
drew near ; and so will He take good care, we may rest 
assured, of Father Sobry, who is still at work among the 
Indians, not so much at Kyuquot, sixty miles from 


(1) Letter to Sister M. de Chantal ; Hesquiat, Oct. 11, 1904. 
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Hesquiat, where a priest of the order of St. Benedict is 
continuing Father Brabant’s work, as at Nootka. 

Thanks be to God, conditions are improving for the 
missionaries of the West Coast of Vancouver Island. 
Better than we do, they realize the extent of the progress 
made and more than we do, they feel in their hearts of 
hearts deep admiration for the men who like Father 
Brabant, Father Eussen, Father Nicolaye, Bishop 
Lemmens and Archbishop Seghers opened the way and 
laid the foundations of the missions in which they, their 
successors, build up and beautify the edifice of the Faith, 
if under less trying circumstances, still with the same 
unbounded zeal and admirable perseverance. 

Not long after Father Brabant had referred to the 
loneliness of his situation and to the fear of his dying 
spiritually and bodily uncared for, a young missionary 
was sent to preside over a mission much closer to his 
own than that of Father Sobry, a missionary who was 
to releve him of part of his work; for he was to make 
his home at Nootka, which had thus far been within 
the limits of his parish. The new neighbor, Father 
Alois Stern, was installed at Nootka by his predecessor 
on Nov. 12, 1904. He found, besides a comfortable little 
residence, a neat chapel built in great part by Father 
Brabant’s own hands with means procured from Canon 
Soenen. The missionary from Hesquiat stayed some two 
weeks with Father Stern, to initiate him into his work 
and then he went back to his own, rather glad to be 
relieved of a burden that began to weigh heavily upon 
him on account of the infirmities of old age, which made 
walking more and more difficult. Rheumatism, the sea- 
faring people’s complaint, had laid hold of his otherwise 
strong frame and prevented him off and on from bestow- 
ing all his time upon the Indians’ welfare (r). 


(1) Letter to the Rev. Prudent Brabant and to Coleta Brabant; Hesquiat, 
Nov. 30, 1904. 
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The year 1905 was an eventful year for the reason 
that His Grace the Archbishop obtained from the Holy 
See that Father Brabant administer the Sacrament of 
Confirmation to the people of the West Coast of Van- 
couver Island. He did so for the first time with all 
the pomp and solemnity the occasion demanded and 
the circumstances permitted on the feast of Pentecost 
June 11, assisted at the altar by his two neighboring 
missionaries — Fathers Sobry and Stern. The former 
had spent two weeks previous to the feast preparing the 
Indians for the reception of the Sacrament — and so 
well did he prepare them, wrote Father Brabant, that 
everything went off like clockwork (1). 

That confirmation ceremony was the great joy of the 
year for the good old man; alas! It was followed by 
a great sorrow, caused through the death at sea, on 
the fur-seal hunt, of twenty-five Indians, all personally 
acquainted with the good missionary. Kind-hearted as 
he was and devotedly attached to the poor redmen— 
whom he had begotten to the spiritual life, of whom he 
now wrote in every one of his letters, that they were so 
good, so edifying and so dear to him, Father Brabant 
suffered greatly from the loss. It was for him a sad 
closing of the year (2), to which was added the further 
affliction of having almost all the children and many of 
the grown people sick throughout the month of Decem- 
ber. It kept him busy and perhaps the surcrease of 
occupation acted as an antidote against over-much worry 
about the lost ones. | 

It was in the year 1905 also that the Geographical 
Board changed the name of Render Island, in Barclay 
Sound, to that of Brabant, in order to honor the man 
who had practically been the first to carry the light of 


(1) Letter to his brother Prudent ; Hesquiat, June 1905, 
(2) Letter to his brother and sister ; Hesquiat, Dec. 8, 1905. 
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the Gospel to the redmen of the West Coast of Vancouver 
Island. It was a Prostestant sea captain who was mainly 
responsible for the change of name and for the honor 
that was meant to be conferred thereby upon the old 
missionary. It is as good a monument as any to the 
memory of our missionary and one that will help to 
perpetuate his name among seafaring people and among 
the inhabitants of the West Coast, be they Catholics, 
Protestants or unbelievers. It was at all events a recog- 
nition of the merits he had earned by setting up his tent 
among savages and converting them to the ways of 
civilization (fr). 

In a letter of the year 1906 to his folks in Belgium he 
wrote : 


« In your last missive you speak of robberies that took place in 
churches and colleges. I should be ashamed to tell of such things 
to my people. My present church now stands fifteen years and it has 
never been locked yet, neither has the sacristy been. Even while 
I was in Europe all was open and never yet did I find anything 
missing. My house is open day and night, whether I be at home or 
not, and I have to see the first trace yet that it was entered into 
during my absence. Prudent may tell that as the unvarnished truth 
to his people in church or to the children in the catechism lesson. » (2) 


In 1907 Hesquiat was brought nearer to the civilized 
world by the erection of a post of wireless telegraphy in 
the close vicinity ; a lighthouse and a siren fog-horn set 
up at the same time gave a further appearance of 
progress to the country, and the white men whose pres- 
ence was called for by these different services brought 
life and companionship to the dreary solitude. Father 
Brabant wrote rejoicingly of it to his folks in Belgium. 
He was growing old, however, and the advance of civi- 
lization on the dreary coast was to be not for him, but 


(1) Letter from Father Moser, O. S. B., Jan. 24, 1913. 
(2) Letter to his sister Coleta ; Hesquiat, March 12, 1906. 


for his successors. His own task was accomplished ; for 
his people were converted and civilized. For the attain- 
ment of that end he had years ago isolated himself from 
all that men hold most dear upon earth ; he had set his 
hand to the plow and kept it in the furrow without ever 
looking back ; without wavering and hesitation he had 
gone on and on until the hardships and the years were 
beginning to tell upon him and the time had come 
for younger men to shoulder the task and assume the 
responsibility of attending to the harvest of a magnifi- 
cently-tilled field. God was satisfied with the work done 
and desired to bring His faithful servant where privi- 
leged souls might profit of his experience and of his long 
years of spiritual communing in solitude, away from the 
din and clangor of the world ; He wanted to make the 
last years of the aged missionary’s life free from the 
cares and drudgery to which he had voluntarily and 
perseveringly submitted out of love for souls — the cares 
and drudgery of being his own cook, sacristan and all 
around man ; of playing doctor and policeman to the 
Indians as well as being their priest and adviser in all 
matters temporal and spiritual. The Heavenly Father 
wanted to honor him here below, the more to attract 
the attention to his life and to make it serve as an 
example to a greater number of missionaries and future 
missionaries ; He wanted to save him from what he had 
so much dreaded — from dying uncared for and without 
enjoying the spiritual consolations which the Church 
bestows in rich profusion upon her dying children. God 
does all things well and finds ways and means to attain 
His wise ends which baffle the calculations of men. 
Father Brabant himself thought that he was for the 
course of his natural life riveted to Hesquiat ; that no 
one would ever think of calling him away from the 
inhospitable shore where he had what he called « home», 
such as it was. He entertained no thought of leaving 
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that home, because he had given himself unreservedly 
to his mission there, and there he would have died 
contented and resigned if God had so willed ; by God 
willed not. 


XIX. 


THE LAST. YEARS OF A WELL-SPENT LIFE. 


In a letter dated January 13, 1908, our missionary 
wrote to his brother : 


« What follows is strange news and it will surprise you. On 
Dec. 28 last I received an affaveat from our Archbishop and, 
when I reached Victoria, he appointed me administrator of the 
diocese..... I was better off in Hesquiat as simple soldier in the 
ranks and you may be sure that as soon as His Grace comes back 
T’ll hasten to my mission again. » 


Besides the administration of the diocese, the Arch- 
bishop confided to him the spiritual direction of the 
Sisters of St. Ann, who are in charge of a hospital and 
academy at Victoria, and the chaplaincy of both these 
institutions. The work pleased him very much and to it 
he devoted himself with heart and soul, giving to the 
good Sisters and to the inmates of the houses over 
which they presided the full fruit of his ripe experience 
and of his burning zeal. His health being undermined, 
he had placed himself under the doctor’s care upon his 
arrival at Victoria; but for all that he worked at the 
Cathedral, at the Academy and at the Hospital : nor 
did he, as if nothing were ailing him, forget his old 
charges, who did not forget him either. Several times 
small bands of them came down from the West Coast 
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to visit him; each time they went to confession and to 
Holy Communion to the edification of the cathedral 
congregation, which greatly admired their devout beha- 
vior at the church services. After every single one of 
these visits, the good missionary felt a strong longing 
to return to his old post in order to give the last of what 
remained to him of life and energy to his beloved con- 
verts. Ordinarily he bore his separation from them with 
a good heart, because he hoped that as soon as the 
Bishop would return he would be permitted to go back 
to them; and when he learned that the Archbishop 
would return no more, having resigned the See in April 
1908, he set his hopes upon the arrival of a new bishop, 
who was appointed in October following, but did not 
arrive in Victoria until about a year later. The patient 
Administrator kept his attention concentrated upon 
Hesquiat all the while, the better to be able to return 
to it and resume the interrupted work at the first signal. 
To Father Chas. Moser, O. S. B., who attended the 
mission from Clayoquot, he wrote several times, giving 
him directions as to the repairs and improvements to be 
made at the house and the church; he sent him money 
for the purpose and kept himself, through this good 
priest, who became his successor and is at Hesquiat 
still, informed on everything that concerned « H1s 
Indians », as he invariably called them to the last. 
When Bishop McDonald arrived at last, the longed- 
for change in Father Brabant’s situation did not take 
place yet : he remained at the Bishop’s house as before 
and kept his post at the Academy and the Hospital, 
devoting himself most particularly to the instruction of 
the postulants and novices in the duties of the religious 
life. Not long after the Prelate’s arrival a national 
council was held at Quebec and Bishop McDonald went 
to it, leaving Father Brabant once more as administrator 
of the diocese. On Noy. 20, 1909, His Lordship returned. 


Now was the time if ever, thought the intermittent Adm1- 
nistrator, to move the Bishop to allow him to return to 
Hesquiat. He wrote of it to his friend Father Chas. 
Moser : 


« The Bishop left my room a few minutes ago. I had asked him 
to be permitted to go back to my Indian mission. His answer was a 
very feeling and touching one : — ‘ No, Father; you are too old! ’ 
— Itold him that I felt sad and lonesome; but he only replied : 
‘ Father, you must not feel lonesome; but pray with me that the 
good God may provide’. At the same time he asked me to endeavor 
by writing to find a priest that would go to take my place and give 
the Indians a chance to have Mass and to receive the Sacraments 
regularly. You are, dear Father, the first priest to whom I write 
on the subject. 


» I fancy that if | were back in my own home and with my own } 


people, I would have another lease of life. However, God’s holy 
will be done! » (1) 


Father Moser’s answer to that letter gave the dear old 
missionary joy, in as much as it brought him the intelli- 
gence; that his correspondent would be at Hesquiat for 
Christmas. 


« I cannot express how glad I am to know that you will be with 
my Indians on Christmas day. » 


It must have brought him also a ray of hope as to the 
permanent stay of the Benedictine at the mission. It 
depended entirely upon the consent of the Rt. Kev: 
Abbot of Mount Angel, which consent Father Brabant 
now made up his mind to secure in spite of the lingering 
hope within his breast, that he might yet be called upon 
to go there himself. In point of fact that hope was 
getting dimmer, as he felt and acknowledged in another 
letter, of Dec. 19, 1g09:: 


(1) Letter to Father Chas. Moser, O. S. B.; Victoria, Nov. 22, 1909. 
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« To be truthful, it is my opinion, that my chances of ever 
returning to my old home are mil. Obedience is sometimes hard ; 
yet God’s Holy Will be done! It is to-day the 41st anniversary of 
my ordination and I feel good, especially at the thought of the 
kindness which prompts you to make a sacrifice in order to give 
the Hesquiats the consolation of your presence at Christmas. » (r) 


The last paragraph shows how dearly he loved those 
poor redskins and how his love of them made him 
rejoice at whatever contributed to their joy. 

On February 9, 1910, which was Ash-Wednesday, 
the still would-be pastor of the Indians, who was on his 
way from the episcopal residence to the convent chapel 
to say Mass, was suddenly taken sick; feeling unable to 
proceed on his way, he walked as best he could into the 
Sisters’ Hospital, opposite which the weakness had 
overtaken him, and applied for assistance. Not only was 
the needed relief given to him, but he was kept at the 
institution. All his little belongings were brought thither 
and rooms for his use were fitted up. It was closer to 
his work at the convent and academy and gave him 
increased opportunity to display his zeal among the 
sick. At the Bishop’s request he kept also a confessional 
at the cathedral, occupying it on Saturdays and on the 
eves of feast-days — and many were the good people 
who availed themselves of the opportunity to seek hght 


and consolation from the old and experienced mission-— 


ary, whose heart was overflowing with fatherly kindness 
and love. 

The good Sisters of St. Ann for their part were delighted 
to have their father always with them and at their beck 
and call ; for this he was with a will, giving them 
retreats, spiritual conferences and instructions, advising 
the superiors, encouraging young and old — truly a 
father to all. « Indefatigable zeal and punctuality marked 


(1) Dec. 19, 1909. 
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his every-day service. Promptly responsive to every 
call of duty, either day or night, he was particularly 
solicitous for the sick and the dying », wrote a Sister of 
St. Ann. The Sisters were of course correspondingly 
devoted to him and neglected nothing to make his days 
as peaceful and agreeable as possible. He felt himself to 
be the obligee towards them and wrote time and again 
to his brother priest and to his sister, especially, of the 
kindness of the dear Religious and of the gratitude he 
felt for that kindness. At other times, however, he 
gently complained, because he thought that they were 
the guilty ones who had prevailed upon the Bishop not 
to allow him to go back to Hesquiat in order to finish 
his days with the beloved Indians; for they kept, in 
spite of all attentions of the devoted Religious, the first 
place in his heart : 


« I have here the home of a prince — fine rooms, good food, the 
best kind of attention all around ; but give me the West Coast and 
the Indians as the pars haereditatis meae. » (1) 


In the summer of 1910 Father Chas. Moser took up 
his residence at Hesquiat definitely and from that time 
on Father Brabant did not speak nor write any more 
about wishing to be with the Indians, whence we may 
infer that his previous longing proceeded mostly from 
his love for their souls’ welfare. If he felt sad at times 
for being away from them, it was because they did not 
have all the spiritual attendance which he had been used 
to give them and to which he thought them to be 
entitled. Father Moser, residing at Kakamus, twenty- 
five miles from Hesquiat, could only occasionally visit 
there. This good priest had learned to love the Hesquiats 
and he was devotedly attached to Father Brabant and 
did, therefore, all in his power to visit the mission 


(1) Letter to Father Chas. Moser ; St. Joseph’s Hospital, Victoria, May 29, 1910. 
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often ; but it was never often enough for its founder, 
who did not feel contented until the Father had taken 
up his permanent residence at Hesquiat. The joy 
thereby procured to Father Brabant induced him to 
visit the mission and its new shepherd in the spring of 
1911. He stayed a whole month, called upon his converts 
and quondam parishioners, ond worked indefatigably at 
the completion’ of his dictionary of the Nootka language 
— a treasure which he bestowed upon the Benedictine 
Fathers, to facilitate their work among the tribes. The 
completion of that task, which was to a great extent the 
occasion of his journey and stay away from Victoria, was 
a great strain upon him and may have contributed to 
bring about the paralytic stroke which followed on 
May 18 and alarmed his confréres so very much as to 
induce them to administer the last sacraments to him, 
which was done by Father Fisser, of the Cathedral. He 
revived after that, sufficiently to be able to move about 
a little ; but he was a pitiful wreck of his former self and 
splendid manhood. His sight was all but gone and his 
frame enfeebled. Celebrate Mass he could do no more ; 
yet he forced himself to do so three times within the year 
that preceded the final call. To the confessionnal he 
dragged himself regularly to within six weeks of his 
demise, which occurred on July 4, 1912, in his rooms at 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Victoria. Present at his last agony 
were, besides the Rev. Mother Provincial of the Sisters 
of St. Ann and two of her religious daughters, the 
Rev. Fathers J. Leterme ad W. Fisser, both alumni of 
the American College of Louvain. 

During the nearly fourteen months of his last sickness, 
the Sisters of St. Ann, at St. Joseph’s Hospital, had 
devoted themselves unremittingly to the stricken mis- 
sionary, who for his part never tarried in his praise of their 
charitable attentions, As for us we are indebted to their 
kindness for much of what has been written in these 
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pages and especially for what follows concerning the last 
months of our hero’s life. These months were months of 
suffering — a fitting crown to a life of strenuous labor in 
the vineyard of the Master. As he had striven to imitate 
that Master in the zeal for the glory of the Father and 
for the welfare of souls, so he strove also to imitate Him 
in suffering patiently borne. During his year of sickness 
complaints fell not from his lips, except perhaps in a 
tender longing for not being able to ascend the steps of 
the altar to offer up the clean oblation of the New Coven- 
ant. At times he thought that he should make a supreme 
effort and then he would try in his bed-room, by holding 
himself to the bed-post, to make a suitable genuflexion. 
Unable to do so, he would exclaim with tear-dimmed 
eyes : — « I cannot do it! » And again, yearning to offer 
up once more the « chalice of salvation », he would grasp 
a cup in both hands and try to raise it, only to bring his 
arm down heavily upon the table with a plaintive — 
« I cannot do it! » 

The recitation of the Breviary was not possible owing 
to his affected sight and this also caused him pangs. He 
had one of his brother-priests procure him a large-type 
volume, in the hope that with the aid of it he might still 
be able to add his voice to the grand chorus of praise of 
the Church Militant. But here also his longing and his 
zeal met with disappointment. He had to acknowledge 
himself vanquished. His solace after that was the Rosary, 
which was ever by him, and listening to the pious 
reading by the Sister whom the Rev. Mother had deputed 
to perform that charitable duty for him. His attitude 
during the reading as well as the gratitude for it to the 
reader was always a source of edification to the good 
Religious. Whilst listening to the words of the Imitation 
of Christ or to the Story of the Passion or to any of the 
pious treatises which he called for, he held the hands 
folded as if in prayer, the head slightly bowed and the 
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eyes closed, listening with the most reverent attention. 


When the reading was over he repeated his thanks so. 
often and so delicately that the Sister, who really con- 
sidered herself the favored one for having beenallowed 
to read to him, often felt embarrassed and pained. 

From the Catholic periodicals that were brought to 
him he wanted first the obituary notices of priests and 
religious to be read and then anything relating to the 
propagation of the Faith, especially in the foreign 
missions. As with Saint Francis Xavier, whom he held 
in particular veneration, his desire for the extension of 
God’s kingdom upon earth was ever aglow in his heart 
and this flame burned bright to the last. One of his 
choice prayers was, as it was St. Francis’s, the Laudaie 
Dominum omnes gentes, which gives so jubilant an expres- 
sion to the burning desire for the conversion of the world. 
In the very last days of his life when he was unable to 
concentrate his thoughts for any length of time upon any 
particular subject, he frequently asked the Sister who 
nursed him to say aloud for him that short, gloriously 
hopeful Psalm. Other prayers he frequently requested to 
hear were : the Mzserere, the Laudate Puert, the Magni- 
ficat, the Memorare and the Sub Tuum Praesitdium. The 
selection is suggestive of the humility, the zeal for God’s. 
glory, the piety and the tender devotion to Mary of the 
grand old missionary. Quis sicut Dominus Deus noster qui 
in altis habitat ? Say that again, Sister, he would say ; it 
is so encouraging, so beautiful ! 

Ejaculations were constantly on his lips — words from 
the Psalms and the yearning cries of the blind and the 
lame : Fesu, Filr David, miserere mei ! God’s mercy was 
ever a favorite topic with him and he could not endure 
in his penitents any diffidence in the Divine Mercy. 
« If God were a theologian only », he would often say, 
« then we are all lost; but God is a Father and is 
mercifully forgiving. » 
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He was sixty-three years of age when appointed 
chaplain to the Sisters, and he lamented within himself 
that he was so little prepared for the work; but his 
Bishop had spoken and he obeyed. The choice and 
appointment were most wise; for during the thirty-five 
years of his missionary work among the Indians he had 
led the interior life of a solitary and had practised the 
most heroic virtues and he had thus acquired a practical 
knowledge and gained an experience to guide in the 
ways of Salo perfection more valuable than any 
science acquired from books. Lowly as he was in the 
opinion of self, the good Father ever sought advice of 
others, even if they were much younger in the ministry 
than he himself was. 

His obedience, which was saliently characteristic, did 
not confine itself to ecclesiastical authority. During his 
last illness, for instance, he was ever docile to the 
directions and even to the wishes of physicians and 
nurses. This in fact was one of the strongest sources of 
edification to those concerned, especially to the non- 
Catholic doctors — this as well as his constant cheerful- 
ness and his ready acceptance to die. 

The punctuality in the discharge of his duties was 
exemplary. Veteran soldier of Christ as he was, nothing 
could withold him from the call of duty however trifling. 
He rose early and all through life he remained true to 
the seminary practices of piety and meditation, even to 
the formula of morning and evening prayers. With 
unfailing regularity he entered the convent chapel every 
morning at six ten and commenced his Mass at six 
thirty by the stroke of the clock. Punctual also to the 
minute was he at the cathechetical instructions for the 
children and at the conferences he gave to the Religious. 
In these conferences he insisted particularly on regularity 
and punctuality in the observance of the rules and daily 
practices. His own example gave to his words a weight 
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and a meaning that impressed and moved to imitation. 
Not only in this but in everything else his spiritual 
direction was most effective. All the Religious who 
enjoyed the benefit of it feel deeply grateful to have 
been placed under Father Brabant’s guidance, and his 
teachings and instructions are indelibly fixed in their 
memory, because they had the ring of sincerity and 
common sense and because he himself was an unmistak- 
able exemplar of what he taught. 

In his humility he never advanced an opinion unless 
asked for; yet he was ever ready to advise and counsel, 
where recourse was taken to his experience and his 
knowledge. 

Knowing how he had during thirty-five years, with 
unstinted generosity given his all — his life, his abilities, 
his means — to the poor Indians, the Sisters took, so 
they themselves wrote, his free-handedness whilst with 
them as a matter of course. All that was his at the 
Mission, except a part of his books, he left to the Bene- 
dictine Fathers when they took charge. What he brought 
from Hesquiat in the line of books and whatever he 
acquired whilst in Victoria, he bestowed a month before 
his death to the first priest from the Island ordained for 
the diocese — to Father Silver; he paid during his 
chaplaincy the fare of four young ladies from Europe, 
candidates for the Victoria Novitiate; he helped to 
cancel the debts on the Hospital and the Convent; met 
the traveling expenses of a Sister (a native of the diocese) 
to the Eucharistic Congress of Montreal; furnished 
rooms in the Hospital for the sick, etc. All the money 
that came to him from his relatives in Belgium, from 
friends and admirers, or from any source whatever 
whilst in Victoria, immediately found its way for the use 
of some charitable purpose : on himself the good Father 
spent barely anything. 

His generosity proceeded from a heart richin Christian 
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love and holy affection. Although he had sacrificed his 
whole hfe away from his one brother and his sister, he 
loved them with a love that was affecting. Of his priestly 
brother, the late Prudent Brabant, he spoke ever with a 
loving pride and to converse about his sister, Miss Coleta 
Brabant, made him beam with joy and happiness. They 
returned the feelings with interest. Anyway two or three 
times a year a substantial money-order from them found 
its way to Vancouver Island for Father Brabant, the last 
one reaching there after his demise. All these contribu- 
tions from home during his stay with the Sisters went 
the way all the money he received always went — towards 
one charity or the other. His reverend brother and his 
sister no doubt knew of this and felt glad to be able to 
contribute their share towards their beloved brother’s 
benefactions. 

His love for children was remarkably evidenced during 
the long period of his illness. It was customary for the 
school children to take a morning walk and their choice 
was along the boulevard in front of St. Joseph’s Hospital. 
To see these children was like a ray of sunshine to the 
aged priest, who would daily take his position near the 
window of his room, to receive their radiant smiles and 
greetings. If it happened, as it occasionally did, that 
they failed to pass that way, his heart was saddened 
and for the whole day he seemed to miss the smiles of 
the little ones. On their part, the children went to him 
with all confidence, bringing to his sympathetic ear — 
for they were ever sure of a welcome — all their little 
griefs and sorrows. 

We have given in the above the judgment about 
Father Brabant which the Religious had formed with 
whom he spent the last days of his life, who had always 
been kind to him, whenever he came to Victoria from 
Hesquiat and whom he himself held in the greatest 
esteem. 
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Let us also give the opinion of a man of the world, of 
a sea captain, who had often dealings with our mis- 
sionary at Hesquiat. He wrote : 


« Father Brabant and I were old friends and I do not think any 
one felt his death keener than I did, because I know that his friend- 
ship cannot be replaced. 

» He was a good-hearted gentleman with such a kindly face that 
it used to make me feel good to see him smile. He had a thorough 
knowledge of human nature and was therefore a good and sound 
adviser, whose counsel was highly prized by all I know to have 
come into contact with him. He was generous to a fault and always 
ready to lend a helping hand. Of him it can be truly said : 

_ « His words were seeds 
Of honest deeds, 
His life a benediction ». 

» His work down the West Coast of Vancouver Island in early 
days was the work of a hero; for he certainly took his life in his 
hands as much as any one did when he went down and lived and 
worked singlehanded among a band of savages miles from civili- 
zation. » (1) 


What do the Indians converted to Christianity think 
of the missionary to whom they owe the boon of Faith? 

They are not demonstrative of their feelings it appears; 
yet several incidents that have come to our knowledge 
testify of the high regard in which they held him and of 
the respect mingled with gratitude and love they enter- 
tained for him. 

Once an Indian woman seeing a shoe ee of the 
Father requested to have it. As he demurred, she insisted 
and he asked her : « What can you do with that picture 
after all? » She answered : « It will help me to remain 
good; for by looking at it [ll remember the good teach- 
ings you gave me » (2). 

(1) Letter from Captain Douglas Brown of SS, Princess Royal, Victoria, May 5, 
1913. 


(2) Sister Mary Anastasia, Superioress General of the Sisters of St. Ann, ina 
letter to the Rev. Prudent Brabant : Lachine, July 12, 1912. 
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Another Indian woman, Katie Michel, the first pupil 
sent by Father Brabant to the Christian Indian school, 
to whom I ventured to write at the suggestion of good 
Father Moser, answered me in the following simple 
way : 


« Father Brabant was a very good priest and everybody on the 
West Coast was very sorry when he left it, because he was so very 
good to the Indians and gave good teaching to our people. We 
believed his teaching, because he was very good. He was always 
quick to help the Indians when they wanted help. That is why the 
people liked him and never will they like anybody again as they 
liked Father Brabant. He was very good to me. I was a poor child 
and had no father, so Father Brabant took care of me, and very 
good care, and gave me things, My father was the first Christian and 
he was, therefore, hated by the old people, who did not want 
Christianity here. Now we are all Christians at Hesquiat, all good 
Indians, because Father Brabant gave us good teachings. » (1) 


The above-quoted letter tells eloquently enough in its 
straightforward simplicity the success of our hero’s life 
at Hesquiat and the appreciation of his devotion and 
kindness to the Indians. 

Here is another instance of the poor redmen’s grateful 
remembrance. I culled it trom the British Columbia 
Orphan’s Friend, January 1913. It is an extract from a 
letter to the Rt. Rev. Bishop McDonald by Father Moser. 


« Last November, the poor souls’ month, we established here at 
Hesquiat,in remembrance of Father Brabant, the Society of the Child 
Jesus for the Propagation of the Faith. In our church hangs now 
a picture of Father Brabant, below which all those Indians signed 
their names who became members of his society during the month 
of November. They contribute, as do the children in my old country, 
five cents, and I am sending you now their contributions for the 
months of November and December. This is our monument to 
Father Brabant. » 


(1) Hesquiat, May 11, 1913. 
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Father Moser evidently had recourse to this means to 
inaugurate the work of the Propagation of the Faith, 
because of the influence which the remembrance of the 
Founder of the Mission exercised still among the people 
whom he so lovingly used to call Hzs people. 

It was thoughtful and touching on Father Moser’s 
part to choose a society whose aim is the extension of 
God’s Kingdom as a special means to perpetuate the 
name of the missionary among the Indians and to secure 
their adhesion to the work the Society stands for. Had 
not the Propagation of the Faith in Pagan lands been 
the departed priest’s chief concern all through life ? 

A testimonial valuable above all others is that of the 
saintly Bishop McDonald, the last of the six ecclesias- 
tical superiors under whom Father Brabant served the 
diocese of Victoria. 

On the day of the good missionary’s passing away 
from this earthly vale, he wrote to the Rev. Prudent 
Brabant retired in Courtrai, Belgium : 


« With feelings of deepest grief do I write to you these lines, to 
acquaint you with the death of our good, devoted and revered 
Father Brabant and to offer you on this occasion my sincerest 
condolence. The good Father left us this morning towards three 
o’clock. 

» I have no doubt but that he enjoys already in the realm of the 
elect the reward of his eminent virtues and of his many years of 
indefatigable devotion to duty. 

» In truth may I say that the whole diocese feels the loss of him 
who spent with such magnanimous generosity the years of his 
sacerdotal life in its service. Manifold are the heroic deeds performed 
by your departed brother which the historical annals of the diocese 
will record for the edification of its future generations. » (1) 


These appreciations and our own imperfect tribute to 
Father Babant’s saintly memory we will close with a 
poem that appeared in the memorial number of The 
British Columbia Orphan’s Friend : 


(1) Translation of a letter of the Rt. Rev. Alexander Mc Donald; dated 
Victoria, July 4, 1912. 


IN MEMORIA AETERNA ERIT JUSTUS. 


The death Angel hovers resplendent, 
With pinions apoise ; 

The stillness of night long hath silenced 
Earth’s tumult and noise ; 

With breath sadly bated loved mourners attend 
Life’s great sacrifice ; 

And calm in the midnight there riseth 
Prayer piercing the skies : 

« O Christian soul, depart ! Thou priestly soul 
Leave earth’s false glare ! 

In God the Father’s name, thy flight now wing 
To Heaven fair ; 

May God the Son, Redeemer of our race, 

Admit thee soon to view Him face to face, 

May God the Sanctifier shed His love 
From heights above ! 


» Come, noble band of Angels, meet his soul, 
The soul of this your brother ; 

For, as your own, God’s glory was his food ; 
His glory and none other ; 

Your readiness to serve the King of kings, 

Your paean which through courts celestial rings, 

Your prompt defence of Jesus’ Holy Name — 
This too his aim ! 


» Come Apostolic court, receive his soul ! 
In very deed and truth 
He strove to emulate your acts sublime, 
From dawn of youth. 
Apostle of our Island’s Western Coast ! 
This well-earned title is our proudest boast ! 
His courage ever dauntless, purpose high 
Totive or die! 


» And come, ye glorious martyred host of God ! 
Triumphant hero-band ! 

Within your serried ranks lead on his soul 
To take its stand ; 


And call his brother ; for his heart did crave 
To shed his blood for Christ, that it might lave 
That barren soil and germinate in Faith 

The seed of death ! 


» Confessors come ! In rapture sweet surround 
One who through life confessed 
Before all men the name of Christ Our Lord 
And Mary blest ! 
Who by his preaching of the Gospel true, 
Grim Superstition’s battlements o’erthrew, 
And darkest Paganism put to flight 
With Heaven’s might! ~ 


» Precede his soul, o favored lily-band 
Of Virgins chastely sweet ! 

That spotless flower he too is bearing now 
To lay at Jesus’ feet. 

With heart as guileless pure as heart of child, 

He drew the tameless heart of savage wild 

To love this priceless pearl of virtue rare, 
Surpassing fair ! 

» May Jesus Christ receive thy precious soul, 
O Father blest ! 

And with God’s own elect who dwell above, 
Mayest thou e’er rest ! 

In gardens paradisal, nevermore 

To toil and labor as thou didst of yore, 

May He, the Shepherd true, thy soul now own 
Before His throne! » 


The Death Angel bends, then unfolding, 
In blissful embrace 
The soul of the priest, the apostle, 
The hero of grace, 
And winging far upward his heavenward fight 
To regions of rest, 
He reverently places his burden 
On Jesus’ breast. 


THE END. 
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